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Genocu, October 25th. — I did not go by way of Novara. 
1 had merely the satisfaction of having seen the hand- 
some, little, and very lively city, lying upon elevated 
ground, environed by alleys of beautiful trees ; and of 
having seen the field where the last great battle was 
fought between Carlo Alberto and Radetzky. I was 
shewn the house where the king took up his abode, and 
whence, immediately after his abdication, he went into 
voluntary exile. I was obliged in the evening to 
VOL. IL B 



2 GENOA. 

return to Turin. The day following communication 
was re-established, and I went to Genoa by railway. 

The locomotives used on Swiss railways have such 
names as William Telly Stauffacher^ Winkelriedy Grutliy 
and many other similar national appellations. In Italy 
they are called Alfieri^ Dante^ Tasso, VicOy Volta^ Ga- 
lileoy Manzoniy and so on, very symbolic of the dissi- 
milar genius of the two countries. On this occasion 
the locomotive was the Amo which conducted me 
southward. The morning was glorious; and glorious 
seemed to me the green food-bearing earth as I sped 
forward upon it — and the sun in his ascent lit up the 
great Alpine chain and their giant heads, in the most 
gorgeous colouring of gold and crimson. We passed 
by Asti, the city where Alfieri was born, and the vine- 
yards of which produce the most delicious grapes, 
which afforded to my palate its greatest enjoyment at 
Turin — ^and Alessandria, which, like Asti, is a town of 
increasing life and population. 

The nearer we approached Genoa the more hilly 
became the country, and therefore the more worthy of 
admiration was the construction of the railway — some- 
times by means of viaducts, which, like goats, boldly 
throw themselves from rock to rock across the abysses. 
We reached Genoa in the afternoon. I took a citta- 
dina, a little Genoese carriage, which conveyed me 
round the city for a whole half hour, probably with the 
view of receiving higher payment, but, nevertheless, to 
my great pleasure, because it was Sunday, and the 
entire population of Genoa seemed to be abroad in the 
streets. Whichever way one looked, one saw men and 
women walking about for pleasure, all well dressed and 
all looking cheerful. Transparent, snow-white gauze 
floated from the heads of the women, fastened into 
their beautiful dark hair with golden pins, or ornaments, 
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and beautifal dark eyes glanced from beneath them. 
The streets and promenades were thronged with people. 
AU looked festal. 

I fetched away from Madame B ^'s my young 

coHntrjrwoman, Jenny Lind, who is not, however, our 
great artiste, Jenny Lind, with the glorious voice, but 
a good girl, true, handsome, and blooming as a Hebe, 
as are many Swedish girls. We obtained two most 
charming little rooms, with mosaic floors, and the most 
lovely view over the harbour and the great ocean, in 
the Hotel de Ville, up four flights of steps. It was 
rather high, but the steps are of white marble, and con- 
venient. The hotel was a Palazzo Grimaldi, and one 
is willing to ascend somewhat aloft to have such air 
and such a view. Jenny, I, and one of the young 
Norwegians who accompanied me hither, spent the eve- 
ning comfortably, with a tea-supper, conversing before 
the open glass doors of the balcony, and with a view 
over the sea and the vast horizon, which was lit up 
every minute with grand lightning - flashes, without 
thunder. The air was refreshing and pleasant. 

After a week in Ue)ioa. — One might live here a long 
time and continually have new pleasure. The popular 
life is peculiar, and full of animation. The women's 
veils, or gauze pezottosy as they are called, give a re- 
markably picturesque character to their heads, although 
these in general lack beauty ; but the pezotto which 
flutters round the figure gives a grace and embellish- 
ment to it. The pezotto, indeed, has no other purpose 
than this, because it does not cover, it does not even 
cast a shadow over the countenance, but it flutters from 
the crown down over the shoulders and back. 

One sees in the streets a lively movement every- 
where — trade, opulence, no beggars. People talk, buy 
and sell, laugh, eat maccaroni and farinella, a very nice 
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4 OLD GENOESE GRANDEUR. 

cake made of pea -meal and oil. The working men 
look strong and well-conditioned — handsome people. 

White marble palaces, with laurel and orange-trees in 
their courts, shine out on every hand. The palaces lying 
along the harbour are now nearly all converted into 
hotels, and some of them look outwardly yery much 
like nests of thieves, and that perhaps with reason, but 
they have within beautiful marble stairs and large 
splendid rooms. Thus our Palazzo Grimaldi, where 
one flies rather than climbs up and down the stairs, 
which are exquisite from bottom to top. Within the 
city the palaces are still in full splendour, and belong to 
wealthy and powerful old families, who are now begin- 
ning to repair and adorn them, somewhat in competition 
with the democratic tide which threatens to overflow 
the formerly aristocratic republic. But Genoa la Su- 
perba deserves its name at the present day, because she 
sits on the shore of the Mediterranean like a princess 
amongst cities, with her proud palaces and laurel groves, 
with a background of hills, and before her the sea, 
which, from her glorious, half-circular harbour, she seems 
to rule with a grand and steady glance. Thus did her 
greatest son, Columbus, whilst gazing across with his 
spirit-glance, direct his eyes to the new world ; thus 
Andrea Doiia, called "the father of his country," from the 
terrace of his marble palace in the myrtle and orange 
groves which he himself planted, raised his gray head, 
in the proud consciousness of his coimtry and his life of 
citizenship in her service. Fiesco, the bold head of a 
party, must have comprehended the Genoese republic 
with the same proud, grand glance, when, as in Schiller's 
" Fiesco," he exclaimed, " Thou, mine ! " The mighty 
spirits of the first republic have left here evident traces ; 
and although Genoa lost her republican independence, 
and is now merely a city of the Sardinian state, it is 



VILLA PALLAVICINI. 

Still, nevertheless, one of the most remarkable and pecu- 
liar cities of Italy. I will now say a few words about 
what I saw there— and first of the Villa Pallavicini. 

It is a hill converted into pleasure-grounds, with 
temples,ruins, three hermits' cells, Swiss chalets, pagodas, 
and all kinds of buildings, scattered here and there 
amongst groves, rocks, lakes without plan or method, 
as by an architect of genius, half-intoxicated. The guide 
who conducted me around repeated continually, " Une 
belle exposition ! " — and of the ruins, the tombs or the 
temples '' Tout est vieux^ tout est neufT^ which expression 
might indeed imply that the plans from which they were 
taken were old, but the buildings new. The most beautiful 
feature of the villa seemed to me, however, to be the view 
from its laurel groves of Genoa and the sea. The most 
remarkable object there was, in my opinion, the artificial 
grotto, made of natural splendid stalactites, in the dark 
vault of which we were rowed round in a little boat, 
and came out upon a lake of the clearest water, on the 
shores of which stand kiosks, obelisks, pagodas, &c. 
It is like a magical scene, especially when from the 
gloomy stalactite vault one emerges upon the little 
lake on the summit of the mountain, and the view ex- 
pands over the infinite glorious blue sea. It is an as- 
tonishment of the highest species of beauty. Rare 
flowers and trees, seats of porcelain, all kinds of orna- 
mental curiosities, scattered about in the walks and 
groves, are lesser surprises, which are everywhere to be 
met with; also jets of water, which unexpectedly besprin- 
kle the wandering stranger. There are two temples of 
dazzling white marble, which are of striking beauty. 

The Villa Pallavicini is the pearl of this species of 
splendid villa, and deserves a visit from every lover of 
art. The day was lovely, and our guides extremely po- 
lite and kind. It seemed to be a pleasure to them to 



6 THE MARRIAGEABLE DAUGHTERS OF GENOA. 

carry in portantina, the pretty Jenny, who, after a severe 
illness had but little strength for continued exertion in 
walking. 

Secondly, I will speak of the Corso of Genoa, the 
grand promenade, where the gay world of the city pre- 
sents to observation its marriageable daughters and 
marrying young men ; for there is neither social inter- 
course nor social life in Genoa. The young ladies 
whom their parents or relatives wish to get married 
promenade upon the Corso, when they are seen by the 
young men, and may see them if they venture to raise 
their eyes. When any one of them has attracted the 
attention or taken the fancy of a young man, he gains 
from some of her connections information regardinor her 
property or expected fortune, and the circumstances of 
her family. If these are all found to be unexception- 
able, he then announces himself as a wooer. The young 
lady's connections have in the meantime been making 
their inquiries relative to his position, monetary affairs, 
<&c., and if the result be satisfactory, she is then in- 
formed of the intended match, in which her wishes have 
been very seldom consulted, but which has been ar- 
ranged by the two families ; and the young couple are 
betrothed without becoming better acquainted with 
each other. Marriage and domestic happiness come 
afterwards. Yet even in these respects things are said 
to be better now than they used to be formerly, and 
cicisbeoism much less general. 

We observed that this kind of market was being held 
on the terrace La Concordia, when there with Madame 

B a few days since. The promenade was much 

thronged. The marriageable daughters walked two and 
two before the parents, looking bashful and a little con- 
scious of the object for which they were there, and glanc- 
ing neither to the right hand nor the left. The silk dresses 
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8 EUMOURED MAZZINIAN OUTBREAK. 

and Saviour, for society at large as well as for each in- 
dividual human being. To such as wish to become 
members of this church this question is propounded — 
'' Do you believe in our Saviour Jesus Christ and in 
His Gospel?" If the question be answered in the 
aflSrmative, and with an emphasis which testifies of a 
sincere faith, the candidate for membership is received 
into the church. Without attaching themselves to 
socialistic theories, the community acknowledges a 
warm interest in the liberation of Italy, and believes 
that it will be arrived at through a religious regenera- 
tion. And in this respect it is probably right. It 
waits for a definite inspiration, or an inner call, before 
its dogmas can be more clearly defined. And in this 
respect it is also certainly right. 

November Ist. — The rumour of a Mazzinian outbreak 
in Genoa — in consequence of some political prisoners 
being brought hither from Naples — prevented me from 
going to Signer Mazarella's church. M. Delarue, the 
banker, who has shewn me much kindness and atten- 
tion, strongly advised me to go out at this side of the 
city. Everything, however, remained quiet, and I saw 
neither an Italian outbreak, nor heard an Italian ser- 
mon in the Italian Evangelical congregation ; and, what 
is worse, shall not at a future time, because I am leav- 
ing Genoa on the morrow. 

Many old families here are dissatisfied with the 
annexation of Genoa to Piedmont, and dream of yet 
making the city and its territory an independent re- 
public — dream of the grandeur of ancient times, with- 
out comprehending that of the present age, and without 
comprehending — like the English aristocracy — ^how to 
become great, by actively taking part in its develop- 
ment. The Genoese princes build up their palaces and 
marble villas, and look with displeased glances on the 
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Genoa, October 25th. — I did not go by way of Novara. 
1 had merely the satisfaction of having seen the hand- 
some, little, and very lively city, lying upon elevated 
ground, environed by alleys of beautiful trees ; and of 
having seen the field where the last great battle was 
fought between Carlo Alberto and Eadetzky. I was 
shewn the house where the king took up his abode, and 
whence, immediately after his abdication, he went into 
voluntary exile. I was obliged in the evening to 
VOL. IL B 



10 LA SPEZZIA. 

bells sounding through space I But time flies ; I wish 
yet to see Florence and to reach Rome before the 
beautiful season of year is quite over, and I would avail 
myself of the present good temper of the weather, In 
order properly to see and enjoy the celebrated beauties 
of the road between Genoa and Pisa ; we shall, there- 
fore, make the journey leisurely, and by easy stages, 
with a careful vetturino. 

La Spezziuy November 4th. — All the praise which has 
been lavished upon this road gives but little Idea of its 
beauty, which eye and thought are incapable of taking 
in. Red roses nod from the nearest walls of the 
terraces — beyond these shine out groves of oranges, 
laurels and myrtles — on the right lies the sea, calm and 
grand — before us, and on the left, the Apennines in 
lofty billows, with olive woods, villas, towns, churches, 
vineyards, in their bosom. It is incomparably fine! 
The road clambers up mountains, sweeps round bays of 
the sea, presenting continually new pictures, where the 
delightful and the grand are united — wonderful ! The 
most lovely summer weather enabled us calmly to enjoy 
these scenes to the full, and many an unspoken, grate- 
ful sentiment rose from the beautiful earth to the mild 
summer heaven above it ! Swarms of begging chil- 
dren, however, which ran after our carriage great part 
of the way, disturbed the quiet enjoyment of the jour- 
ney. Is this beggary the result of an evil habit, or of 
actual poverty? In either case it is equally melan- 
choly, and Piedmont will not have done her duty until 
this condition ceases. 

We passed the first night on our journey at Sestri, a 
bay and harbour of great beauty. Spezzia, where we 
are at the present time, at the close of our second day's 
journey, is a large harbour, in which we see large 
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vessels lying at anchor. Spezzia is also a considerably 
frequented bathing-place, and one sees some bathing 
company still promenading the shore. 

The sun is below the horizon, but the glow of his 
setting shines bright upon the cold group of marble 
mountains of Carrara. The evening star blazes above 
the sea, which breaks softly in long, calm waves upon 
the shore. We have excellent quarters in La Crouv de 
Malte^ with white marble steps, and all the appearance 
of a palace. We, Jenny and I, have each taken a salt- 
water bath, drunk tea, read together, and now, whilst 
my young friend has gone to rest, I write my last fare- 
well to Piedmont, because in the morning we shall pass 
out of its territory. We are here on the extreme 
southern boundary. I am glad to have seen some- 
thing of the beauty of Piedmont also in the north. 
How richly endowed is this state in every respect, how 
formed for the life of a free and happy people ! Few 
countries combine more various beauty and peculiar 
characteristics. The valleys of the Waldenses are the 
sources of the Po, at the foot of Monte Viso, the beau- 
tiful lakes Lago Maggiore and Como, with their 
borders of Alps and enchanting shores ; the rich plain, 
where all the fruits of the south come to maturity, 
where increasing cities stand with their grand old 
memories and new aspiring life ; the country on the 
coast, from Nizza hither, with those grand harbours 
and an incomparable climate ; the salubrious bathing, 
where the sick find health, and everywhere a beauty 
beyond description! May the state of Piedmont 
be as good as it is beautiful and affluent, and 
then it will be the pearl of all the kingdoms of the 
earth. But the government and the people have a 
great deal to do to attain to this great requirement. 
Those begging children which swarm upon this road 
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cry aloud for the means of education and food. The 
large island of Sardinia, formerly — under the Roman 
sway — ^well cultivated and richly populated, is at this 
moment a wilderness, pleasant only to hunters and 
artists, who love the picturesque in costume and nature; 
and Savoy has a poor, half-savage population. But 
Piedmont is a young state in an old, long-neglected 
country. It is a youthful knight, well equipped by our 
Lord to enter the arena of the time, to encounter the 
old dragon, and liberate the people fettered by its 
power. The people regard the young warrior . hope- 
fully, and cry, " Success to thee, young champion ! " 
And so do I, even now I 

Pisa, November 7th. — Pisa is celebrated for its lean- 
ing tower and for its mild winter air. Travellers come 
hither for the sake of seeing the tower, and to spend 
the winter in the city, for the benefit of the mild, salu- 
brious winter air. But for all the world's towers, and 
all the world's health, I would not reside in Pisa; 
because Pisa strikes me as a hospital, where nothing 
flourishes but misery I The sky is gray, the earth is 
gray, the city is gray, the Aruo is gray, and the quays 
along the river are crowded with beggars, young and 
old — children, old men, old women, people with one 
leg, and people without legs or without arms, the 
blind, halt and lame, who all surround and persecute 
the poor stranger from street to street, from lane to 
lane, with a pertinacious importunity that makes him 
feel unhappy and quite depressed. For, if all this want 
and suffering be real — and so it seems to be — then it is 
terrible, and places an individual person in a state of 
despair. One might, in an hour's time, give till one re- 
duced one's self to want, without having, after all, effect- 
ually helped a single one of this swarm of beggars. One 
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cannot be at peace for a moment ; and whilst you are 
pursued by half-a-dozen, or a whole dozen of people, 
who exhibit or describe their misery, you are met by a 
masked figure, a man clothed in black from head to 
foot, remarkably like the dead — with this difference 
merely, that eyes gleam dismally through the eye-holes 
of the black leather mask — ^who audaciously, though 
silently, stretches out towards you a black, jingling, 
netted bag, on which is written ^^per gli injlrmij^ whilst 
on the right hand and on the left are shrieked into your 
ear promises of prayers to the Madonna, and good pros- 
pects for you in paradise. All this has very little that 
is paradisaic about it, and excites the greatest desire to 
flee away from such a purgatory of wretchedness and 
beggary I 

Happy they who have no necessity to live here on 
account of the mild winter air ! Mild it is certainly, 
but mild as unsalted water-gruel; and for my part 
I would rather be ill than in health amongst this popu- 
lation of beggars. It is legion in comparison with the 
few well-dressed people who are to be seen in the 
streets. The city itself has a sickly, dying or dead 
appearance. It is, in fact, merely the corpse of the 
formerly powerful Pisa, the head of an independent 
republic of that name. For there was a time — ^from 
the tenth to the fourteenth century — when the state of 
Pisa was mighty in war and peace, on sea and on land. 
But contentions with the growing republics of Genoa 
and Florence crushed its power, and since the year 
1406 Pisa, with her territory, has belonged to Tuscany. 
Art and science have, however, upheld the life of the 
city until a later period. But the death-blow came in 
1848, when, in consequence of the youth of Pisa, and 
its University also, having taken part in the Italian 
attempt at liberation, the Tuscan government removed 
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the greater part of the University to Sienna. Since 
this time Pisa has been principally supported by 
foreigners, who come to see its tower, or for the benefit 
of its air. But there seems to me to be a danger of 
their being devoured or chased away by its beggars, 
and that the dismal hunger-tower (the tower of Ugo- 
lino) will, in the end, become a symbolic ghostly image 
of the whole city.* 

November 8th^ — Pisa possesses, however, four re- 
markable objects worthy of a journey thither — the 
Cathedral, the Leaning Tower, the Baptistry, and the 
Campo Santo. They have been suflSciently described 
by learned men and dilettanti, so that I may spare 
myself and others any trouble of description. I will 
merely here note down a few of the impressions which 
I received from these great monuments ; and first and 
foremost of the Cathedral, its glorious columned aisles, 
its lofty dome, and its many beautiful works of art. 
The walls are covered with paintings, both of the older 
and later masters. Many are by Andrea del Sarto, 
simple, tender, and full of deep feeling in expression 
and natural in execution. 

Some antique statues stand also in the church. 
" This," said my cicerone, pointing to a warlike figure 
in marble, "is a statue of the god Mars, which was 
found not far from this place." 

"But what has the god Mars to do in the church 
here ? " I asked. 

"Oh!" replied Antonio, the sacristan, "they have 
baptised him San PIso, and so they were able to set 
him up here," 

* Of this tower nothing now remains to be seen. On the place 
which it is said to have occupied now stands a white painted house 
with green shutters. — Autlwr'^s note. 
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**How? They have baptised a marble statue?" I 
repeated. 

*^Yes/* replied Antonio, unmoved; "because they 
said it was a beautiful statue, which would be an orna- 
ment to the church. And therefore the god Mars was 
baptised, and now he is San Piso." 

Whilst we walked, thus conversing, through the church, 
the priests were performing mass at the high altar for 
the soul of some long deceased canon of the Church, and 
all around lay people upon their knees, or sitting at the 
confessional. Antonio, for all this, did not intermit his 
explanations in a high key, and coughed and spat, some- 
times just before the kneeling and confessing penitents, 
in a manner which scandalized me, but did not seem 
either to move or disturb them. It was in this church 
that Galileo, then only eighteen years old, discovered 
the principle of the pendulum, from the swinging of a 
lamp which hung from the roof. 

The leaning tower — the campanile for the bells of the 
cathedral — did not astonish me because it is out of the 
upright, but because it did not annoy me, as I had ex- 
pected, in a work of art which I consider to be a piece 
of architectural charlatanry, intended to exhibit — not 
the artist's sense of beauty, but his skill in trickery. 
To my astonishment, however, I received no unpleasant 
impression from this leaning tower, but a feeling of 
pleasure, of satisfaction, which I at first could not ex- 
plain to myself, partly because my mind works slowly, 
and partly because the beggars, combined with the twi- 
light, chased me from the Piazza del Duomo. But I 
returned hither early in the morning, before the beggars, 
and then the matter became clear to me. 

This tower is not in a falling position ; it leans, but as 
if in the act of raising itself. It slants most in its lowpr 
story, after which the tower sweeps upwards impercep- 
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tibly — and at the same time perceptibly — with the deli- 
cate colonnades of its eight stories, so that the upper- 
most circle is almost horizontal. It is a form which 
erects or raises itself. Hence the agreeable rather than 
painful impression. One has not the slightest uneasi- 
ness lest the tower should fall, nor any sense of a desire 
to have it propped up. One can see that it sustains 
itself, or rather is drawn upwards, as by some power 
above, and victory is already visible. 

All the higher art of building is to me symbolical, and 
is interesting merely from the divine or human life which 
it represents. Thus the body of the ecclesiastical struc- 
ture appears to me like an image of the supplicating or 
the worshipping congregation; the church tower or 
towers are its extended hands. The interior of the 
church, especially the interiors of the large Catholic 
churches, corresponds to the inner world of Christianity, 
and to the spiritual organism — in conformity with their 
deeply significant type, the Mosaic ark of the testimony. 
Every individual Christian finds also in it an image of 
the temple of his own soul, with an outer court, a sanc- 
tuary, and a holy of holies, where the cherubim watch 
over the Word of the Eternal God; and where the 
awakened eye can read in the symbolic, plastic writing 
of the Church the doctrine of revelation. The tower of 
Pisa is to me like a word from this doctrine — no longer 
a leaning tower, but an image of a sinner who raises 
himself, or is raised up by the Invisible, who dwells above, 
and in the light. 

Campo Santo is a magnificent museum of tombs, in- 
teresting rather with reference to historical art than for 
the beauty of its works of art ; for the greater number 
of these are mutilated, or belong to a class of art long 
since dead and gone ; as, for example, Orgagna's large 
frescoes of heaven and hell, which seem to me beautiful 
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only as corpses and skeletons are so. In hell it is evi- 
dent that it would not be advisable to be a dweller ; but 
Orgagna's heaven, in which stiff figures sit in rows under 
orange trees, seems to me so unbearably wearisome, that 
I would rather be anywhere else than there. The paths 
of the Campo Santo are, for the rest, full of figures with- 
out arms, heads, noses ; and of monuments more or less 
devastated by time or man. The genius of the Danish 
Thorwaldsen has, however, produced even here an image 
full of light and life, in the monument to the memory 
of the young oculist, Vacca, who is represented as re- 
storing sight to an aged blind man. 

The earth of this churchyard — which is surrounded 
on the four sides by stone galleries — was brought hither 
from Jerusalem in fifty galleys belonging to the Repub- 
lic of Pisa. The construction of the Campo Santo was 
completed in the year 1283 ; and, singularly, from that 
time the Republic began to descend to its grave. Nicolo 
Pisano and his son Nino Pisano, are the great artists of 
Pisa, who, during the heroic ages of the Republic, ad- 
vanced Italian art to a greater resemblance with the old 
Greek models, or with ever young and beautiful nature 
— which was the great teacher of the Greeks. 

The baths of Pisa and its Cassino, or park, situated 
at three hours' distance from the city, are celebrated, the 
former for their health-giving power, the latter for its 
grandeur and beauty. 

But I will now speak of an acquaintance I made in 
Pisa, who interested me more than all its monuments 
and notabilities, that of a woman remarkable both for 
talent and character — the authoress, Catharina Fran- 
ceschi Ferucci. 

I had already, when in French Switzerland, heard 
her spoken of with great praise. During the gloomy 
period of Italy's unsuccessful attempt at liberation, she, 
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like many another Piedmontese patriot, soujjht an 
asylum in Switzerland, and gave in Geneva a course of 
lectures on Italian literature, which, in connection with 
her personal character and amiability, obtaioed for her 
a numerous circle of admirers and friends. When all 
hope of a brighter future for Italy seemed lost in the 
sorrowful result of its struggle for freedom, Catharina 
Ferucci wrote, with lacerated heart, but with firm love 
and hope, her work for the moral and intellectual edu- 
cati(m of la donna Italiana. She wishes to educate 
mothers in the young women who will give sons and 
daughters to Italy — to elevate its life effectually, and to 
make it noble and independent. She feels profoundly 
that which is wanting in the Italian woman, and has a 
deep conviction of the vocation of woman, and her 
power as an educator, especially by example and influ- 
ence. As Beatrice awoke in Dante a vita nuova, which 
led him to the highest virtues as citizen on earth, and 
to a sight of the light and truth of heaven, as the silent 
prayers and patient, steadfast love of Monica drew her 
son Augustine from a life of earthly pleasure to a life 
in God — so will the noble woman, in noble truth and the 
highest love, also attract in our days the hearts of sons 
and of mah in general, to a life of virtue. 

Like Madame Necker de Saussure, Catharina 
Ferucci founds her doctrines of education upon the 
impulse towards perfection, which she regards as a 
main-spring in the human breast ; and she is less afraid 
than the Swiss lady of extending the horizon of woman's 
life and knowledge as far as this divine impulse may 
require. The Swiss lady dwelt on a lake amongst lofty 
walls of mountains ; the Italian dwells beside the vast 
ocean, and nothing impedes her view into the far 
distance. One peculiarity in Catharina Ferucci is the 
importance she lays upon the young woman, being 
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educated to a consciousness of citizenship — "to an 
insight into that which causes the greatness or the fall 
of nations, their honour or shame. The mother who 
does not understand this, who does not herself 
understand what is the true love of country, is not 
capable of instructing her child in it. " It is peculiar 
to her, also, as an Italian, to assign the part which she 
does to the beautiful as a means of instruction in the 
good and the right. Her views of the national in 
education appear to me infinitely beautiful and true. 
The individuality which, above all, belongs to a people, 
from its country, scenery, history, natural character — 
these are what every individual should learn to 
understand, appropriate, and develop in beauty. It is 
by this means that nations can first attain to the 
purpose of their being, and fulfil the vocation given to 
them of God. That which distinguishes the Italian 
national character is, according to Catharina Ferucci, 
the necessity to love God according to the doctrine of 
the Gospel ; the necessity for wisdom, order, and beauty. 
These high necessities are above all else peculiar to the 
Italians. The satisfying of them is the condition of the 
people's honour and happiness. 

"Let us be ourselves," siamo noi, says she in 
conclusion — "be that which we have been made by 
God, by our climate, by the country which we inhabit, 
by the great memories and the example of our 
forefathers. Let us be ourselves, and not, by imitating 
other nations, loise the sense of our own life and the 
honour of Italy." 

This is the principal theme of Catharina Ferucci, 
often reiterated, always strongly and warmly expressed. 
But in order to acquire this national independence she 
looks rather back to the ancient, honourable times, and 
towards a religious concentration, than to the ideals 
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of political independence and civil freedom which 
Gioberti and Balbo uphold as the banner of Young 
Italy, and which, most assuredly, at the present time, 
constitute its highest wish and requirement. 

Her writings on education are of a beneficial 
character, especially from the influence which they 
ascribe to woman, and the demand which they make 
for a more thorough and a stronger education than 
hitherto — a full development of her mind and 
intelligence, " Such an education," says she, as says 
also Louise Appia in the Waldenses valleys, "far from 
fostering the innate vanity of woman, will tend to 
destroy it. Vanity is nourished by the outward in life ; 
it is the tendency of the egotistical soul. Intercourse 
with noble spirits, and the pursuits of lofty aims, will 
destroy this false fire and kindle one of an imperishable 
nature." 

A " Typographical Publishing Society," of Turin, has 
included her works for la donna Italiana in its 
" Nuova Bihlioteca Populare;^ and a new edition is now 
being published — the best proof of Its popularity. 

It has been a great pleasure to me to make the 
acquaintance of this noble woman, who, with her heart 
bleeding from the misfortunes of her country, has raised 
her head so courageously above these, to labour for its 
more beautiful future. It was a pleasure to me to visit 
her in Pisa, where her husband is the Professor of 
ancient languages in the University. I found her, 
however, bowed, with a broken heart, over a grave — 
that of her only daughter, Rosa, then dead only a few 
months. Catharina Ferucci tried her theory of female 
education upon this daughter, and succeeded to her 
heart's desire. As learned as her father in the ancient 
languages, "so that she could have filled his place as 
teacher," she was led by her mother into the realm of 
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history, philosophy, and literature. Nature had en- 
dowed her with more than usual grace and talent; 
religion and the love of her parents developed the life 
of her heart. At the age of twenty Rosa Ferucci was 
as near to perfection as a young woman can be. She 
was the darling of all — of her mother, her father, her 
brothers, as well as their pride. She was betrothed to 
a noble-minded young man, a physician, who was 
devotedly attached to her, and the young couple were 
shortly to have been married. She was attacked by a 
fever, one of those fihvres milUaireSy so fatal in this 
country, which carried her off. The blooming, gifted 
young woman, the daughter and the bride, was within 
a few days a corpse. 

The authoress, Catharina Ferucci, was now lost in 
the sorrowing mother. Eosa had been her inspiration, 
her ideal. Rosa was now no longer on the earth, and 
the earth had become indifferent to her mother, who 
now wished merely to die, that she might be near 
her darling. She felt her powers daily declining, and 
hoped soon to die. I spoke to her of the duty of living 
for the future of Italy. Catharina Ferucci no longer 
saw this future. It was closed to her by her daughter's 
grave. Yet has this dejected mother raised to her 
a monument, in the memoir which she has lately 
published of her daughter, which ought to be more rich 
in noble fruits than all her works on education. It is a 
simple image of a lovely and gifted being, which will 
move many hearts, and move them to follow in the foot- 
steps of the early perfected Rosa Ferucci. Her little 
notes to her betrothed husband exhibit a soul in which 
unusual earnestness is united to the most attractive 
goodness and child-like grace. One sees her in the 
home of her parents preparing herself with a pious 
sincerity for her approaching marriage ; whilst, during 




the quiet evemnffSj she was arranging the materials 
for a Biographical Church Hiatorjj which was to be 
the labour of her future- At the same thnej she at- 
tended to her parentSj her music, to the whole little 
realm of home, ever glancing upwards to the Father 
in heaven, to whom she dedicated her labour, her 
love> and her whole life. Devotedncss and His will 
consoled her in death, and gave her the power to 
speak words of consolation to the mourners around 
her. 

Catharina Ferucci is a fervent Catholic ; and al- 
though she combines with her devotion to the creed of 
her Church a discrimination unusual amongst Catho- 
lic women, it was evident to me that this prevented 
her from obtaining the comfort and the strength that 
she required. The many helpers, male and female, 
between the human being and God, prevent the soul 
from undlvidedly attaching itself to the only Mediator 
between God and the soul, and prevent it from deriving 
the treasure of consolation and light from His life, 
death, and resurrection, which they impart. When we 
have one good, all-sufficient Guide to the kingdom of the 
FatheTj why take a number who are inferior? They 
can merely become a hindrance on the way, if they do 
not wholly mislead from it. That they mislead the 
attention from the first and the only one is certain^ 
Thus, in the biography of Kosa Ferucci it is painful to 
see how, in the anguish of her soul during the struggle 
with death, and with her glance seeking for the 
Saviour, she ia exhorted by her priest '' to commend 
herself to Santa Agatha !" 

The reformers who again led the Christian commu- 
nity to the Scriptures and to their living. Divine centre, 
have restored them to the right path of the truth and 
the life. But Catharina Ferucci understands as little 
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as most Catholics do, as yet, the principle of the refor- 
mation. I believe, however, that she will yet under- 
stand it ; and I would willingly remain here a longer 
time merely to have the opportunity of more frequently 
seeing and conversing with this noble, but unfortu- 
nate, woman, who now stands bowed over a grave. 
With the Gospel in her hand she would raise herself 
again. 

FlorencCy November lO^A. — Beautiful, blooming Flo- 
rence, how unlike Pisa! All here is life, movement, 
beauty I The Arno has cleared its Waters, green trees 
shine forth gaily amongst the elegant houses, the splen- 
did churches and palaces; marble statues — forms of 
beauty or pensive thought meet you everywhere, with 
porticoes and bridges, beneath the blue vault of heaven. 
The people swarm in crowds across the bridges and 
squares, throng the streets and lanes — but cheerfully, 
without confusion and disturbance : carriages are rolling 
along incessantly, the sun shines with summer splendour 
and life over the green hills and parks, amidst which 
Florence stands like a flower of cities, affluent in beauty 
and life enjoyment. 

We have obtained good rooms in the Hotel New 
York, by the Arno, and are delighted to be here, where 
Jenny beams in emulation with everything that is gay 
and beautiful around us. 

November 22nd. — After nearly two weeks' residence 
here and rambling about, I will collect the pure residue 
of all that I have seen and heard. I term my " residue" 
that which has entered into my soul, or fixed itself in 
my memory, as an image or as knowledge, and which 
from that moment becomes my property, a portion of my 
inner world. In this, my inner world, there is a museum, 
and in it a little cabinet of curiosities ; in my museum are 
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contained all sights and forms which strongly impress my 
mind, and which arrange themselves as by an inner neces- 
sity ; there, too, is also a book, which I do not know how 
to designate, but in which all that I have learned of man- 
kind, or of things in general, inscribe themselves without 
my having any trouble therewith, and so that I can 
thence derive a certain result for my truth-seeking 
spirit. I believe, my R., that if thou wilt look carefully 
into thyself, thou wilt also find a similar museum and a 
similar book. 

My first ramble in Florence was a little solitary ex- 
pedition of discovery, such as I always like to under- 
take in every new place, and in every city which is new 
to me. I look about me in this way far better than 
with a guide, and the objects converse with me at once 
with freshness and power. I did not go far on this 
first ramble; I stopped at a square, which is at the same 
time a pantheon — for on every side stand tall, glorious 
marble statues, with expressive heads of great indivi- 
duality and character, men interpreted by the master- 
hand of art, which preserves the individuality whilst it 
presents the ideal. I recognized many old acquaintances : 
Dante, with the energetic countenance and nobly bitter 
lineaments ; Michael Angelo Buonarotti and Benvenuto 
Cellini, in whom rough strength is superior to beauty ; 
Boccaccio, and Petrarch, who seems listening to gentle 
and pleasant inspirations. Many forms were new to me : 
as, for instance, Macchiavelli, with a countenance devoid 
of beauty, but captivating from its expression of saga- 
city and keen sarcasm ; Galileo, with a splendid head, in- 
dicative of strong concentration and deep attraction to 
the problems of physical creation. But all the forms 
of artists, poets, thinkers, and warriors, seemed concen- 
trated one and all upon their own special calling — whence 
the indescribably strengthening and beneficial effect of 
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being amongst them. I found myself, without being 
aware of it, in the court of the Uffizi Beale. In niches 
all round, built in the walls, were placed on pedestals 
the nobles and great men of Tuscany, and above them 
smiled the bright heaven of their native land. They 
now enjoyed a state of tranquillity and honour which 
had not been granted to them during their lifetime. 
I proceeded this day no farther. The following day I 
spent in visiting museums and churches. «, 

I derived the following impression from the Galleria 
di Firenze. The ideal of beauty was high amongst the 
Greeks and Romans ; but their actual humanity, at least 
what we see of it, as represented in their historical cha- 
racters, is far below the ideal, and even far below the 
standard, of beauty which is general amongst us at the 
present day. The heroes of antiquity, the wise men 
and emperors, are more frequently very ugly men, often 
extremely repulsive. The women, the Julias, Faustinas, 
&c., with a few exceptions, are in the highest degree of 
an ordinary character, from simple beauty to pure ugliness. 
Amongst the wise men of the Greeks, Plato is the only 
one who has a noble head and a fine forehead ; amongst 
the warriors, Alcibiades — but even this head is deficient 
in the higher, nobler character; amongst the rulers, 
Alexander the Great ; amongst the Roman emperors, 
the eye rests gladly on the handsome and mild counte- 
nance of Augustus, and that of Antoninus Pius might 
belong to a noble Christian ascetic ; in the features of 
Marcus Aurelius we observe a calm beauty, but the 
forehead is broad rather than lofty, and the expression 
lacks depth and elevation. These, and two other great 
men amongst the Romans, are exceptions in the multi- 
tude of heads of emperors and military commanders, 
many of which are actually caricatures of humanity, al- 
though evidently excellent portraits. Such are Marius, 
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Sylla, Claudius, Caracalla, &c. From all this it is 
clear to me that the human race, at least the Christian 
portion of it, has not since this time deteriorated, but, 
on the contrary, considerably increased in the beauty 
and harmonious structure of the outward frame. The 
form of the head has especially undergone a change. 
For in the people of antiquity the forehead and upper 
portion of the head were low, in particular amongst the 
Eomans, with whom the head has a square build, broad 
rather than high. Amongst the modem cultivated na- 
tions the arch of the skull is considerably higher, so 
likewise the forehead ; the opening of the eye is also 
larger, and the whole countenance has a more beautiful 
rounding and lovelier proportions, especially amongst 
the women. And must it not be so ? A higher spirit- 
uality has taken up its abode in the human race ; must 
it not therefore form for itself a dwelling in harmony 
therewith? The ideal has descended into reality,! and 
has elevated it to a resemblance with itself. 

Of the pictures in the Galleria di Firenze I par- 
ticularly remember two, by one of the Dutch masters, 
Honthorst — the pleasure of which increased with me 
the more I studied them. They both represent the 
birth of Christ ; they show the mother and the child 
surrounded by persons who appear to be of the lower 
class. But how natural these figures ! and what life in 
the countenances I Mary is here no Raphaelesque 
virgin of almost supernatural, bloodless beauty — she is 
a young, loveable, earthly woman, who, still pale from 
the suffering of childbirth, contemplates her heavenly 
child with tearful, devout joy ; and the bystanders, 
both young and old, who press forward also to gaze 
upon it, half curious, half in admiration and joyfiil 
presentiment — how they smile I how they rejoice with 
sincere naivete^ which seems to enter into one's own 
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soul only to behold. The light in these pictures is a 
thing of beauty to me. It proceeds from the new-born 
child, but without visible rays. All the countenances 
are illumined by this light, even some small angel 
heads which peep forth out of the darkness up in the 
roof, and who, too, also participate in the human joy. 

These pictures are being copied by more than one 
artist. Amongst the amateurs copying in the gallery 
were several ladies, none of whom, it seems to me, 
have more talent, or come near to that of the Swedish 
artist, Sophie Adlersparre. Of the portraits I re- 
tain in memory are those of Alfieri — a proud but nobly 
beautiful exterior — and his female friend, the Countess 
of Albano — full of mild and womanly beauty. The 
celebrated Bianca Capello appears on the canvas to be 
a handsome woman, but of the ordinary simple charac- 
ter — bloving pleasure and rule, but not of a noble na- 
ture. 

There is an apartment in this gallery which I never 
yet entered without a sense of satisfaction, a feeling 
which I will call Olympic peace. This apartment is 
designated La Tribuna, and contains the choicest works 
of art which are possessed by Florence. Let me add 
to the abundant praise which has been given to the 
beautiful rotunda, and the works of art which it con- 
tains, a word of grateful acknowledgment, because I 
have so much enjoyed them. I have questioned with 
myself whence proceeds this feeling of peace and satis- 
faction, in a room filled with so many dissimilar objects. 
The magnificent proportions of the beautiful rotunda, 
its splendid cupola, the harmonious light— all these con- 
tribute somewhat towards this effect ; but the principal 
cause of it is this, that nearly all the statues and pic- 
tures it contains express a state of noble or beautiful 
peace and life enjoyment — that they present the ideal of 
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life in a moment of quiet prosperity. The Madonna 
rests in the contemplation of her heavenly child,* the 
child in the contemplation of the Father in heaven, 
who regards with compassion even the fate of the spar- 
row ; John in the vision which makes the desert bloom ; 
Apollo and Venus in the sense of their own beauty ; 
fauns dance in their own vigorous pleasure of life ; and 
the celebrated wrestlers, 1 Lottatoriy contend evidently 
only in noble sport or noble earnest. One can see in 
him who is undermost that he will soon raise himself 
again, and that he knows he shall. The Pope sits 
calmly in the consciousness of his domination; and 
Charles V., on the shore of the stormy ocean, has a 
pleasure in guiding his horse against the wind, and in 
steadily keeping his seat, whilst yonder ships are tossed 
by the waves. It may be necessary and important 
that art should arrest and perpetuate even the transi- 
tory dissonances of human life, but the highest aim of 
art must, however, be to represent the victory over 
them, as well as life's ideal of truth or beauty. 

I have retained from the splendid halls of the Pitti 
Palace, for my inner museum, Michael Angelo's pic- 
ture of the " Three Fates," with secret astonishment that 
the Titanic master has been able to produce forms so 
gentle and beautiful — together with two pictures by 
Cigoli. One of these, an Ecce Homoy I already knew 
from an excellent copy by Miss Adlersparre ; another, 
^•The taking down from the Cross," was new to me,, 
and admirable. Cigoli's comprehension of Christ is 
peculiar to him, and certainly nearer to the truth than 

• La Madonna del Cordinello, the most beautiful picture which 
I have yet seen by Raphael ! The divine goodness expressed in 
the countenance of the child Jesus, whilst he holds his hands over 
the little bird and seems to say, " Not one of these is forgotten by 
my Father," is beyond all description. — Author's note. 
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that of most of the great masters. He loves to paint 
Christ as a beautiful young man, of a pure and noble 
character. He loves to contrast this lofty purity, phy- 
sical beauty, and almost feminine delicacy, with coarser 
or ordinary human figures. The portrait of Cigoli, 
painted by himself, exhibits a refined, expressive coun- 
tenance, with a trait of deep, almost nervous, sensi- 
bility. 

From the great collection of portraits I have, for the 
rest, merely retained in my memory the amiable, soul- 
full likeness of Angelica Kauffman. 

From the admirable mosaics which have here at- 
tained to the rank of the actual fine arts, I could not 
but carry away with me a couple of tables — you under- 
stand, in that innocent and convenient mode, which still 
leaves them where they are. 

Let me now conduct you to La Specola, the museum 
of natural science — because one more interesting and 
instructive, I believe, is not to be met with. In the 
vast, well-arranged collection of minerals, the rich bosom 
of the earth is laid bare to our sight, so that we are filled 
with amazement and admiration at its treasures. Ex- 
cellent representations in wax make us acquainted with 
the inner structure of a multitude of plants, as well as of 
various animals. Many halls are devoted to wax models 
of the human figure, partly of the whole form, partly of 
various outer and inner portions. These representa- 
tions are all coloured according to nature and the life. 
It requires a degree of resolution to overcome a feeling 
of repugnance against entering and remaining in this 
room, where death and science united have laid bare 
the physical machinery of the living human being. 
But I wished to see it, and I did so, not without a feel- 
ing of pain, which continually mingled with that of in- 
terest and admiration. Probably this painful iinpres- 
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sion arises from the thought that these bodies^ hearts, 
chests, &c., in the living subject, could not be thus laid 
open without immense suffering ; and the life-warm co- 
louring of flesh, veins, skin, &c., presents an incessant 
illusion of life. This impression is, however, softened 
by the regard, or rather the reverence, and piety, with 
which these pictures are presented to the beholder. 
Every separate portion of the body is laid upon a silken 
cushion, part of them under glass. The whole form 
lies the size of life upon white beds ; and whilst their 
interior parts are revealed to the spectator, the expres- 
sion of the countenance seems to say, " For science 
which enlightens, for art which heals." There is a par 
tient, devoted expression in these forms, which affected 
me as something real and great. The female forms lie as 
if sunk in magnetic sleep, and the artist has in this given 
proof of sure tact and knowledge of human nature. 
' Woman cannot sacrifice her womanliness for science, 
neither ought she. Most of their heads are young and 
beautiful — the cheeks bloom, whilst the eye gazes in 
fixed unconsciousness. Bound the throat of one young 
and beautiful female figure a string of glass beads has 
been placed, and the hands play with the rich plaits of 
hair, whilst the whole form from the throat downward is 
opened, laid bare. Is this in derision? — it produced on 
me a painful impression. I lingered with sincere ad- 
miration, contemplating the upper portion of the hu- 
man body, the structure of the veins, which, like the 
many-branched crown of a tree, extend themselves 
over the head; of the heart upon its crook between 
the lungs, two mysterious wings; of the eye, so beauti- 
fully projecting from its sheltering sockets. I endea- 
voured to neutralize the effect produced by these open 
bodies, in the contemplation of their most significant 
symbolic and prophetic parts, because the wholtf of na- 
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ture is indeed represented there — ^mountains and rivers, 
trees and flowers and animals — even physically man is 
a microcosm, a little world, in which the great world is 
represented or comprehended. The human body is a 
rich symbolism, which awakens great thoughts and 
presentiments ; and I repeated to myself the prophetic 
words : ^fan has a natural body, man has also a spirit- 
ual body — " it is sown in corruption, it is raised in in- 
comiption — it is sown in dishonour, it is raised in 
glory!" 

I endeavoured to behold the new man on a new 
earth, surrounded by all nature and the animal creation, 
glorified like him, and through him. All this, however, 
was not suflScient — ^the forms of death and corruption 
had taken hold upon my mind ; three excellent but ter- 
rible pictures, also in wax, from scenes during the 
plague in Florence, in the sixteenth century, completed 
this melancholy impression, and it was in vain that I 
went out into the open sunshine, into the animated 
city — it was in vain that I lingered amongst the happy 
and beautiful figures in the temple of La Tribuna — in 
vain that I visited again and again Galileo's Tribuna which 
La Specola holds as her innermost sanctuary. I could 
not for many days free myself from them. 

A word now about this last-named Tribuna, which is 
solely dedicated to the memory of Galileo, and one of 
the most beautiful monuments to his memory. Those 
beautiful paintings in fresco represent three principal 
periods in his life. The first shows him in the cathe- 
dral of Pisa, at the moment when the movement of the 
swinging lamp turned his mind to the mechanical law 
which regulates the pendulum. The second, when he, 
already certain of his scientific knowledge, and inspired 
by it, demonstrates his discovery of the telescope be- 
fore the Doge Leonardo Donate and the Council of 
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Ten in Venice. He is surrounded by inquisitive, ad- 
miring and envious men; but he heeds no one — ^heis oc- 
cupied, both body and soul, with his scientific truth 
alone. The painting represents him as a short but 
strong figure, full of fire and life, with a round counte- 
nance, and a good frank expression — the eyes blue, 
clear and large. In the third painting he appears as an 
old man and blind — blind from having with too much 
perseverance gazed into the phenomena of light. You 
can trace in the old man's countenance the features and 
life of the youth ; the blinded eyes are raised as if in- 
vestigating, whilst, with one hand placed upon a celes- 
tial globe, he points upwards, demonstrating to two 
young men, his pupils, the laws of the heavenly bodies. 
The form is still powerful, and an ermine cloak hangs 
from the shoulders. You see, through the open door, 
the clear blue sky and the mild countenance of a monk 
looking into the room, watchful over the blind seer. It 
is the warden and the friend who has been given to him, 
when, after the period of persecution and imprisonment, 
they afforded him an asylum in the beautiful villaD' Arce- 
tri, near Florence, which since then has been called La 
Gioiello. They have intentionally omitted, amongst 
the pictured memorials of his life, that moment which 
is perhaps the most remarkable of all, when in order to 
free himself from imprisonment in the Romish Inquisi- 
tion, he denied his assertion that the earth moved round 
the sun, which the wise fathers in Kome regarded as a 
contradiction of the doctrine of Scripture — but imme- 
diately after the denial he protested against it, and, as 
if compelled by his genius, stamped upon the earth and 
exclaimed, " Ma pur si muove /" (but it turns after all !) 
What an exquisite subject for a picture. 

In the rotunda, lighted from above, which arches 
over these pictures, and the white marble statue of 
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GralileOy are preserved all his instruments; even the 
forefinger of his right hand, encircled with a gold ring, 
and pointing upwards, is here shown under a glass c:ise. 
All Galileo's astronomical discoveries are pourtrayed in 
gilded bas-relief, on the vaulted roof, which is painted 
blue. Around him are ranged busts of the men who, 
during his lifetime, were his patrons or friends, and 
most distinguished pupils. The walls are of white 
marble, covered with tasteful arabesques of flowers and 
birds, which seem surrounding the instruments of 
science, as if to pay them homage. The marble pave- 
ment presents a large mosaic picture of two figures, the 
one holding a torch, the other deeply occupied in the 
solution of a mathematical problem. Below are the 
words ^^provando e riprovando^ 

This beautiful little memorial-temple produces a satis- 
factory impression, not alone of the life of the scientific 
man, but of the honour and gratitude which, after all, 
is commonly, though it may be late, shown towards 
him by posterity. 

One cannot, at the present time, reproach Florence 
for not honouring the great man who contributed to 
her honour. It is the inhabitants of this city who 
raised, by voluntary contributions, the beautiful mar- 
ble statues in the Loggia dei UflSzi; it is they also who 
united with the government of Tuscany in endeavour- 
ing to preserve and collect everything which belonged to 
the memory of these great men, the friends of the 
fatherland. In the same spirit they lately requested 
from Ferrara everything which belonged to Dante, 
every letter or piece of writing from his hand. But 
Ferrara has replied, not without a bitter significance, 
that she possessed nothing which the great exile had left 
behind him excepting — his grave. 

During the stranger's rambles through the streets of 

YOL. II. D 
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Florence he observes many houses bearing ipscriptionB 
m gilded letters. On one he readsj " Here lived and 
died the prince of tragedy^ Yittorio Alfieril" on 
anotber, '^Here dwelt Macchiayelli ! '* on a tbird, 
^'Here lived Dante!" and so on. Nearly all these 
houses havej in the meantime, passed out of the bands 
of the former great possessor's familyj and nothing 
Bpeaks of them eKcepting the inscriptions outside. The 
house of Michael Angelo BuoDarotti has alone remained 
as it was in the time of the great artist, furnished and 
decorated by himself. It belongs at the present time 
to one of his descendants^ a Buonarotti, now minister 
of finance in Tuscany. The house is shown to 
strangers twice in the week, and I, too, went accord- 
ingly to see it. The exterior of the hause is not 
remarkable; it is now so closely built round by other 
houses that the rooms are^ in consequence, darkened. 
These rooms are full of the great artist's life, and alto- 
gether too much of its deification. His pupils have 
represented scenes from his life in a number of pictures. 
The rooms, which are many, though sraall^ contain 
numerous pieces of sculpture and sketches from the 
hand of the great master, and many precious pieces of 
furniture and other things ; the suiallest space is every- 
where made use of, and decorated with a kind of artistic 
coquetry. In the chapel is a small figure of Christ, in 
bronze, by Benvenuto Cellini^ as it is said ; and in the 
innermost small room a portrait of Michael Angelo, 
painted by himself, and a bust from the mask taken 
immediately after his death. These present a face 
devoid of beauty and even of nobility ; the nose is flat 
and broad, hut in the expression of the countenance 
and the compressed lips you can see ^^ those thousand 
devils" %vhich the Swedish sculptor, Sergei, required 
as a proof of true genius. Michael Angelo was of a 
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militant nature In his art, and his character and temper 
were not without the rough, almost sayage, strength 
which one reads in his countenance. He passed 
through many a bitter struggle during his life ; but he 
was, at the same time, mighty in the loOy and tender 
feelings. His love of his country was great and strong, 
and his love for the noble woman and poetess, Vittoria 
Colonna, Marchioness of Pescara, was of the most 
beautiful and noblest kind. His sonnets to her betray 
a feeling of the most profound earnestness and sin- 
cerity. No wonder was it that the lovely woman 
returned his devotion with warm friendship and 
admiration. The most interesting of the rooms is 
Buonarottrs dining-room, upon all the walls of which 
he himself painted, in his spirited manner, the cele- 
brated men of Tuscany in different groups. On one 
wall you see the philosophers, on another men devoted 
to natural science — Galileo is seen, in a sudden start of 
joy, gazing through his telescope — on a third are 
shown theologians and philologists^-on the fourth poets 
and literary men. These last wear laurel wreaths 
round their heads, and are surrounded by palm-trees 
and leaping fountains; amongst them you recognize 
Dante, Petrarch, Boccaccio. In the background stands 
Savonarola^ regarding with a gloomy look the gar- 
landed poets. His powerful countenance bears a 
resemblance to that of Luther ; and there was some- 
thing of Luther's pure zeal and vigorous appearance in 
Savonarola. He dared to stand up against the pope, 
and the popedom, then in the deepest decline. The 
evil life of Alexander VH. fired him to preach up pure 
living and a Christian art. He condemned, with fer- 
vent, but often gloomy, eloquence, all worldly art and 
worldly enjoyment — he would have converted the 
whole world into a house of prayer. The people 

d2 
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flocked to him, bringing to him many precious books, 
instruments, pictures, &c., which were burned by his 
orders. He combated against the pope, but the pope 
was stronger than the reformer, and Savonarola's pile 
was raised in the same place. Piazza del Gran' Duca, 
in Florence, where he burned the trophies of worldly 
art. Even at the close of the last century the place 
where he suffered martyrdom might be seen covered with 
garlands of flowers. Not fifty years after him another 
monk — Luther — was to rise, who should carry out his 
protest to victory, yet with a more enlightened zeal, 
and sustained by princes and people awakening to the 
knowledge of the right, of conscience and of truth. 

The custodian who showed us through the house 
was an old servant in the Buonarotti family, and a true 
type of those old family dependents, who make the 
honour of the family their own. He had a deep 
feeling of the honour and grandeur of the Buonarotti 
family, and was quite angry when he thought it were 
not fully recognized. 

"The Buonarotti had been great men in all ages; 
they had in all ages been rulers and governors, as 
gonfaloniere or artists ; and so are they still, because 
the present Buonarotti is minister, and rules the state." 

A marble bust of the latter, together with one of his 
wife, shows a head of considerably more beauty than 
that of the great ancestor. 

Piazza del GrarC Duca! Let us pause here a mo- 
ment, for it is the scene of the great historical memories 
of Florence ; it is the square where stand some of its 
greatest monuments: the Palazzo Vecchio, the Loggia 
dei Lanzi, the beautiful fountain of Neptune, the 
statue of Cosmo I. on horseback, as well as many 
works of art from the times of the republic. Thus it 
is, also, that the popular life still exhibits itself in its 
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most manifold variety. The post-office and many of 
the public buildings are there ; wealthy bankers have 
there their places of business, and there facchini and 
lazzaroni enjoy the sunshine, lying on or standing by * 
the marble steps and the statues. 

The Palazzo Vecchio stands as a magnificent symbol 
of the bold aspirings of the ancient republic. Its tower 
seems to me especially expressive. It is a fortress- 
tower, which supports a triumphal entrance, upon 
which is erected a pyramid. On the flag-staff which 
terminates this leaps a lion rampant, and on the top is 
a lily. But ah ! this last symbol, the summit of nil, is 
an unfaithful image of the life of the republic, at least 
of the Florentine. Its fortress-gate, the gate of honour, 
its pyramidal ascent, never attained to the success of 
peace. It was hurled to pieces long before, in the 
struggles which were called forth by the ambitious 
aspiring of the republic itself; was hurled down by 
party spirit, which is the life of the republic, and which 
becomes also its death, when it is not guided by some 
noble cementing idea, greater than the discord inherent 
in the state itself. The history of the Palazzo Vecchio, 
and its symbolical tower, prove that there was no such 
lofty idea in the Florentine republic. 

The cathedral of Florence, and the beautiful cam- 
panile, dating also from this period of great but ego- 
tistical endeavour, was built with the design — such was 
the bidding of the republic of Florence — " of being the 
largest and most splendid building which it Vas in 
human power to erect — and so perfect that nothing 
more beautiful or larger could be thought of; it must 
be made in accordance with a very great heart {ad 
un cuore grandissimo)^ because it is decided upon by 
most of the citizens, united in one will." The master 
builder, Arnolfo, knew, it is said) how to accord with 
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this will, and the building was commenced in 1298t 
But Amolfo died long before his work was completed ; 
and whether it were that something of the aims of the 
ancient tower of Babel inspired the building of the 
Florentine cathedral, and made it participant of the 
fate of the tower of Babel, or any other canscj certain 
it IS that it rcmtiins unfinished at the present daj, and 
probably will so remain. Every separate portion in 
the great design is in beautiful harmony with the 
whole, and is in itself a perfected piece of beauty ; as, 
for example, each several window is an individual 
entity of beauty and taste. But the whole farther side 
of the church looks like a bankrupt. 

On one side of the square, in which the cathedral 
fitands, a white marble seat is built into the wall, on 
which is inscribed, '* Sfisso di Dante*' Here Dante used 
to sitj contemplutto^ the building of the cathedral, and 
perhaps obtaining from its beautiful pro]jortion3 in- 
ept rat ions for hia ^^ Commedia IHvina^' or perhaps watch^ 
ing for a glimpse of that Beatrice who was able to inspire 
him with new lifej merely from the fact thnit he saw 
her, and that she was beautiful, noble, and kind. Thus 
she became his* heavenly ideal. Thus we behold him, 
her, and hie love in his "IVia NuovaJ* 

The lofty campanile stands near the cathedral, like 
an independent work of art, completed in its lovely 
mosaic attire of many-coloured clothing, and shines 
therefrom in the light of the sun, eo that one might 
fancy one saw some wonderful gigantic flower. It is 
also called Santa Maria del Fiore. 

These works of art and the bronze gates of the 
Baptistry, upon which Lorenzo Ghiberti worked for 
fourteen years, and which Michael Angelo Buonarotti 
said were worthy to form the gates of Paradise,* are 

* Bat a paradiao a h Buonarotti, who belonged more to the old 
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memorials of the time when the Signoria of Florence 
extended itself, not merely within the territory of the 
state, but also within that of art and science. ^^At 
this period," says Macchiavelli, " our city was in a con- 
dition of unparalleled prosperity and success. She 
was affluent in people, treasure, and honour ; she pos- 
sessed thirty thousand citizens capable of bearing arms, 
to which seventy thousand might still be added from 
the country. The entire population of Tuscany obeyed 
her, partly as subjects, partly as allies; and although 
distrust and hatred prevailed between the nobles and 
the people, yet so far no evil results had followed, but 
all lived united and at peace. 

But this peace did not last long. Nobles and 
people, Guelphs and Ghibellines, white and black, 
interrupted it, by contentions which became sanguinary 
war; private family -quarrels brought scenes of war 
into the district of the city, and they fought for life 
and death in the streets of Florence from one ten years 
to another; and thus sunk, after flourishing for two 
centuries, the Florentine republic, which the princes of 
trade, the Medici, conducted to its highest perfection 
and to its fall. After this Florence was ruled by 
foreign princes, and became, together with Tuscany, a 
ball tossed about at the will of foreign rulers. Its re- 
publican liberty was fettered under an absolute govern- 
ment. It was its good fortime that this government 
was a comparatively mild one, the mildest, it has been 
asserted, in Italy. It is so at the present moment, and 
the princes of the house of Austria are said to have 
been, and still to be, paternally-minded rulers of the 
country. Notwithstanding, the Tuscan people have 
never ceased to long for the former independence, and 
to endeavour to regain it. 

coyenant than the new, where the warlike march of the children of 
Israel and their battles are represented.— ^u^^r'^ note. 
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Tuscany beloDgs to the Italian states which were 
unsuccessful in their struggle for liberty in 1848, and 
18 now, as I have heard from experienced men, more 
thjin formerly subjected to the caprices of the govern- 
ment. This government is neither loved nor obeyed 
from love, but rather from fear, therefore imperfectly. 
Nevertheless, the present Grand Duke is rgjthfir a mild 
than a severe ruler, and Tuscany, during the latter half 
oF this century, has variously advanced in the direction 
which is the peculiar excellence of our time. Already 
had the French administration under Napoleon the 
Great produced beneficial reforms in the laws and con- 
stitution, as well in Tuscany as in other of the Italian 
states ; and as a result of the ideas which took pos- 
session of men's minds during the revolution of 1848, 
many acts of arbitrary power which had hitherto been 
practised by rulers were now no longer possible, and 
many liberties were allowed because the government 
was afraid of the fire which was yet alive under the 
ashes. The penal laws have been considerably miti- 
gated, and Tuscany has obtained a certain degree even 
of the freedom of the press. It is true that there is 
no con^erable political newspaper published here, hi^t 
the English and French papers circulate freely, and we 
all know what a breath of freedom comes into circula- 
tion with them. 

Religious Protestant proselytism is strictly forbidden, 
but it nevertheless goes on in all kinds of silent ways, 
and the number of Protestants is said to be very much 
on the increase. Ever since the affair of the Madiai, 
the government and people of Tuscany have been mu- 
tually circumspect in their treatment of the fiery ques- 
tion of the liberty of conscience and creed. People 
meet quietly in families and private houses to read to- 
gether the Gospel, and to edify themselves with its 
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doctrines of love and liberty. The Duke is aware of 
it, but he shuts his eyes to the fact. He is said to 
have avowed his knowledge of there being twenty-five 
thousand secret Protestants in his states, but so long as 
they do not openly appear he will not recognize their 
existence.* 

Probably this silent increase ja. the best means for 
the religious development of Tuscany. Religious as 
well as popular liberty consists of ideas which grow 
even whilst they are checked, and which can be checked 
only until they have grown strong. They know this, 
the thoughtful patriots of Tuscany, and they have a 
firm hope in a latter day which is coming. But it is to 
be deplored that popular education is altogether in the 
hands of the priests, because they take good care to 
require only such an education as will multiply its 
otherwise supreme power; and the people, ignorant, 
and therefore unreflecting, console themselves too easily 

* Amongst those who have more latterly openly avowed their 
opinions is a Venetian Count, " a descendant of one of the Doges 
of Venice," and a Count Guicciardini of Florence, who in conse- 
quence has been obliged to leave the city with his fsimily. The 
reading of the Holy Scriptures made him a Protestant against the 
£oman Catholic Church, and he has united himself to the Italian 
eviuigelical body, which is at this moment represented by De Santis 
ia Turin, and by Mazzarella in Genoa. This Church, which as yet 
refrains from more closely laying down a formula of faith, and 
satisfies itself by studying the Bible, diffusing its sacred writings, 
preaching the Gospel, and following its commands, is at the pre- 
sent time the peculiarly proselytizing church of Italy. You meet 
with its members and small communities, not alone in the cities of 
Piedmont, but also in Florence, Imola, Bologna, Ferrara, and 
likewise in Milan and Venice. The organization of the commu- 
nity resembles that of the Darbyites. Every male member ]\ss a 
right to preach as wqU as to comment upon the Scriptures. They 
speak according to inspiration.! A true Italian mode.^ Author's 
note. 
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with festivaU and fnihs of the earth, for want of the 
nohler righta of humanity. 

That which the true frienda of their coutitry here — 
as well as in Piedmont^ and^ it mjiy indeed be said, aa 
well as the cultivated Italian communitj at large — 
desire for Tuscany^ above all thiogSj is, not a realm and 
a power like those of the middle ages — thtit splendid 
blossom, rather of beanty and prosperity than of moral 
nobility^ not unlike the cathedral of Florence, a work 
of art in form and outward covering, but imperfect and 
inwardly empty, — they want not this, for their ideal ia 
one far more inward, far higher. But I will, once for 
all, let one of the noblest sons and lovers of Italy ex- 
]>ress this. Thus says Cesare Balbo, in hia *^ Speranze 
d'ltalia," eleventh chapter: — 

^* That in whicfi Italy is deficient, if not wholly so, 
yet certainly comparatively so, is a stern, strong, effec- 
tual virtue, 1 say that it is deficient in this in compa- 
rison with other Christian nations, our contemporaries : 
with England, although she is not Catholic ; with 
France J although she proceeds from the revolution ; with 
Germany even, who is our ruler, which is our great 
misfortune. And these nations, who are heretics in 
dogmas, or on some moral points, dp they not possess 
the whole treasure of Christian morality, which ia the 
foundation of every virtue, every advance in morality 
and culture? As far as regards revolutions, I do not 
call that an immoral people who enter into them, if 
they at the same time know how again to come out of 
them. And I appeal to all those Italians who know 
these three foreign nations ^ by having lived amongst 
them as exiles, long and quietly, in their capitals, and 
in families in the provinces. Do they not, spite of their 
love for their country, tell us^ and tell ua with a sacred 
envy, of the morality and the unity in these families ; 
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of the industry, the strength, the earnestness in morals 
and in society ? And what, indeed, on the other hand, 
do the foreigners who write about us, the lovers and 
commenders of Italy, say ? — a Goethe, a De Stael, a 
Byron, a Lamartine, and others similar — what do they 
say t Do they not praise Italy as the soil of the olive 
and the orange^ and for that beautiful sky, those hand- 
some women, that delicious air! It is for these alone 
that they love her, that they praise her. Oh, shame ! 
when they, wearied with their grave thoughts, come to 
sun themselves there as in a garden, a public square, 
open to whosoever will. They praise also our genius — 
our lively, flexible, manifold genius — and in this they 
are right. But of our virtues — who speaks of them I 
Who is not silent regarding them ? Even these our 
admirers ! But to maintain silence on the virtue, whilst 
they exalt the intelligence, that is the most treacherous 
of praise and the most biting accusation ! " 

How severe soever this noble friend of his country 
may be against that very country which he loves so 
much, yet he is equally hopeful for its future. 

** Italy has lived long on unsuccessful attempts at re- 
volution, on outward spectacle, and petty love intri- 
gues, and an infinity of gossip which these have furnished, 
for want of nobler subjects. But a better time is com- 
ing, nay is already come. Family life, that innermost 
sanctuary of the life of the state, has purified itself. 
CIcesbeoism is becoming more and more a rare and 
strongly-censured phenomenon. The Italian women 
have awakened to a sense of their duties towards their 
families, and even towards society. The cultivated be- 
gan to take an active part in the education of their in- 
digent sisters, in giving them instruction and work ; and 
independent labour of women is one of oiu: century's 
greatest social benefits. The seed which the strug- 
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gle for freedom in the year 1848 sowed in the soul of 
the nation shall not perish. When Italy gains indepen- 
dence and unity she will shoot forth into new life. 
" Christian nations may fall sicky but 7iot die^ ^ ^l^^^ f 1 

How pure are these ideas 1 A kingdom of justice, 
goodness, and morality, founded on the free decision of 
the people of the nation itself, which is the aim of all 
free people — this it is which Tuscan patriots desire 
for their land and people. And this beautiful Tuscany, 
remarkable also for the good-heartedness and natural 
amiability of its people, seems well worthy to be con- 
ducted to such a noble fate. But must the people for 
this purpose become of necessity a free, a self-deter- 
mined people I Most assuredly, if it is to become free, 
and to advance to the accomplishment of the grand 
object. There are virtues, which may be acquired un- 
der pupilage — nay, indeed, which require it, as 
during a period of education ; but there are also virtues, 
and some of the highest, which never can be acquired, 
excepting by the nobly dangerous lot of independence 
and self-responsibility. This applies to the individual 
man, as well as to the nation. And the most paternally 
kind government cannot compensate for that which is 
lost, if the individual who has inwardly attained to man's 
estate be prevented from asserting his right in his social 
condition, if he be compelled in this also to remain in a 
state of pupilage. And this ought soon to be the 
stand-point taken by Tuscany. 

I have unfortunately been unable to meet with 
Abbe Lambruschini and Signer Buoncompagni, two dis- 
tinguished Tuscan gentlemen, who have laboured much 
for a better state of popular education, and to whom 
I had letters of introduction from persons in Turin, 
because both are now residing in the country — fanno 
la villegiatura. I have nevertheless had the opportunity of 
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conversing with some of the most deep-thinking Tus- 
can patriots, who have aided me in acquiring a better 
knowledge of the present condition of the country. 

I had a great wish to become acquainted with the 
poet Nicolini, the author of the tragedy, " Arnoldo da 
Brescia," who lives in Florence, where the Grand Duke 
gave him an asylum, and also a situation in the library, 
at the time when he was under prosecution, and would 
otherwise have been imprisoned in Rome, on account of 
his liberal opinions and anti-papal writings. But Nico- 
lini, I was told, had become misanthropic and melan- 
choly, and did not like to see strangers. I respected his 
unwillingness ; but, oh 1 how gladly would I have re- 
peated to the noble poet, now tormented with the 
scruples of conscience on account of his authorly ac- 
tivity, his own heroic words in " Arnoldo " — " lo forse 
erraij meglio e errar che fermarsi ! " 

Amongst the latest most distinguished poets and 
writers of Tuscany are Guerazzi and Giusti. The 
former is a proud and vigorous champion of freedom, 
of a bitter and caustic spirit. He is the author of seve- 
ral novels, written in the spirit of the time, as " La Bat- 
taglia di BeneventOj^ ^^ HAsseduta di Firenzey^ and many 
others, which are greatly esteemed. The Italians call 
him the mathematician of liberty, because he measures 
out political rights so accurately ; whilst Mazzini, on the 
contrary, is designated il conspiratore della liberta, the 
conspirator of liberty. Guerazzi lives in Turin, and 
still writes. His last political satire, " IJAsino^^ " The 
Ass," has attracted considerable attention. 

Giusti is a lyrical poet. He also is bitter, but only 
as it proceeds from the most ardent love for eternal jus- 
tice and truth. Nothing can be more caustic than his 
satire ; as, for example, in "The Old Youth," and "The 
Political Weathercock." Nothing more profound or 
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more delicious than his lovej (is in the epistle to un arnica 
contana^ to una rnadre ; nothing nobler thnn his self-cri- 
ticiem — as, for inatancej in the poem to hia friend Girio i 
Capooe, One sees in all his writings that the main 
thought of his aoul is the struggle for freedom and i 
future of Italy* This gifted poet^ who enriched the 
literary ItalLan Ian gunge with a great number of words, 
which be had adopted from the various dialects of the 
provincesj died whilst still young, as I have heard, 
heart-broken by the unsuccessful revolution. This pro- 
foundly sensitive poetic nature could not survive the , 
ruin of its noblest anticipations. 

Leopardi is the name of another Tuscan poet, and , 
distinguished learned man^ who was early garnered by 
deathj after a brief life of great suftering. The condi- 
tion of this young noble is said to have been remark- 
able^ and his facility in imitating the old classical poets 
marvellous. His view of life I can only deplore i it is a 
night without the crimson flush of morning- Suffering 
and pain are to him ever enduringj the only reality ! The 
unfortunate young man reflected the world in his own 
condition ; of life he experienced little — excepting afflic- 
tion. It would be interesting^ to know his biography, 
and aUo what it waa which prerented the earnest 
thinker from embracing a doctrine which would have 
removed the sting from death, and from suffering ita 
suicidal hopelessness. 

I must, in conclusion, a ay a few words about our en- 
joyment in Florence* I now aay owr, and that is a plea* 
sure to me. 

One day we drove with many others, in the beauti- 
ful park, J I Caacino^ in the peninsula formed by the 
junction of the Arno and Mugnone, a very fine prome- 
nadcj on which we saw a good part of the elegant 
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world of Florence, both in carriages and on horseback. 
There were not many pedestrians, on the contrary ; and 
the park, with its beautiful trees, is not to be compared 
to the Djurgard of Stockholm, because the wild wooded 
mountains are wanting. The flower-girls, celebrated in 
Florence for their beauty, threw lovely flowers into the 
carriages; but were themselves less lovely, and less 
agreeable, from the pertinacity with which they pressed 
their flowers upon us. Yet even this was done cheer- 
fiilly, and not without grace. 

Another day we drove to Fiesole, the city which for- 
merly held sway over Florence, but which has now only a 
glorious and magnificent view over that city. Dozens 
of not ill-clad women surrounded us here, and perse- 
cuted us with an unwearied urgency which was dis- 
tressing, because it resembled the urgency of want. I 
inquired in the evening at the banker, Mr. F.'s, if such 
want did really exist ? And I was told, " Yes, pro- 
bably, because the straw-plat had of late considerably 
fallen in value, and could not find purchasers I " 

Young, well-bom Italian women were sitting the 
whole evening at the card-table. I wondered whether 
they had any idea of the condition of the straw-platting 
women in their neighbourhood. 

Another day we drove to Belloguardo, one of the 
high hills which surround the valley. How beauti- 
fully shone the red roses by the way, against the 
blue sky background; and what a splendid view on 
the ascent and on the summit. Florence shone out in 
the setting sun like a flaming, golden rose set in the 
fertile valley of the Arno ; and the river wound, like a 
silver scarf, around its walls. 

One evening we heard Verdi's opera, " II Trovatore," 
fine voices and not bad music, but, alas I what execution I 
Hardy without light and shadow, without feeling — un- 
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musical. Has the genius of music fled from Italy to 
the north I It is preferable to go to the theatres of 
Alfieri and Goldoni than to the opera in Florence. 

Not one of the least enjoyments here in the city is 
wandering along its streets, squares, and bridges, and 
watching the life of the people — devoid, it is true, of 
any marked peculiarity, but full of life and movement. 
There is a crowd, but you easily make your way, and 
you hear no coarse language, although the exterior of 
the working people is often very ill-conditioned. 
Begging is strictly forbidden, but many things besides 
are here also forbidden ; and there are many beggars, 
but not pertinacious like those of Pisa. Fruits and 
flowers abound at every street comer. There are many 
shops for the mosaic-work, full of admirable produc- 
tions in this beautiful art, which is carried on to a 
great extent in Florence, and with a taste peculiar to 
its people. 

You often come upon splendid private palaces, but 
so built up by other houses, that it is not until you are 
quite close to them that you are aware of having a 
grand seigneur before you amongst the buildings. Of 
many handsome churches and other works of art I 
shall now say nothing, because the time fails me to 
observe them more closely, and six months would not 
be sufficient to become well acquainted with the trea- 
sures of art and science which this flower of cities 
contains. They do not, however, constitute the 
highest interest for me in Italy, and the year draws 
towards its close. I therefore leave the beautiful 
Florence, leave Milan and Venice, Bologna and Fer- 
rara, to another time, perhaps till my return home, and 
hasten to prepare for myself and my young friend com- 
fortable winter quarters in Rome, the "eternal city," 
the centre of Italy, anciently of the civilized world. 
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ELEVENTH STATION. 

In Rome — First Impression— First Rambles in Old and Ne\9 
Rome — ^The Pope —The Last Judgment — Churcli Festivals — 
Drawing-Room Life — Faith in Miracles — ^The Catacombs— A 
Poetess — Christmas Day in the Vatican — Child Preachings— 
St. Paulo Fuori de Mure — Attempt at Conversion — A Little 
of Everything — Close of the year 1857. 

Homey in December. — "It is singular," exclaimed the 
pleasant voice of Jenny, ^*but the first feeling which 
I experience in Rome is hunger." 

" And I confess that I am looking forward with the 
greatest satisfaction to a cup of coffee ! " said our tra- 
velling companion in the coup6, a young Englishman, 
and a gentleman. 

I acknowledged that I wished for nothing more than 
for a cup of tea ! 

These were our first feelings in the eternal city, 
where we sat waiting in the diligence on the Piazza del 
Popolo, after having given up our passports at the city 
gate. It was late in the evening. Before us three 
long streets opened fan-like, glimmering with light ; on 
the square just before us rose an obelisk, like a huge 
shadow ; at a little distance gleamed forth two cupolas, 
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and above the square, and above us, Jupiter shone 
brightly in the sky. After half-an-hour's delay we 
drove to La Dogano — escaped having our luggage opened 
in consideration of a small fee ; and at length, towards 
midnight, had the enjoyment of food and rest at the 
Hotel della Minerva. 

And now a word regarding our journey hither. 

We left Florence by railway, and hoped in three 
hours to reach Sienna. Towards the close of the 
three hours we behold objects which denote a city, but 
— most extraordinary ! — these objects appear to us as 
familiar as if we had seen them lately ; and there — is 
there not? — yes, actually a leaning tower. Oh, 
horror! We are at Pisa! The negligent conductor 
of the railway train had forgotten to teU us when the 
line branched off for Sienna. What was to be 
done? 

There was nothing for it but to remain at Pisa, 
until a train some hours later went thence to Sienna. 
But the sun shone; the functionaries at the railway 
were particularly kind and sympathetic in our fate, and 
leaving our luggage in their charge we resolved not 
only Jbo take the whole thing cJooUy, but cheerfully and 
easily. We therefore again went up into the city, 
which now in the sunshine looked quite different to 
what it did when we last left it. Many well-dressed 
people were walking in the streets ; there were fewer 
beggars, and those not so importunate, and the Amo 
reflected back the brightness of the sun. I again saw 
the Leaning Tower, and Catharina Ferucci. All 
looked brighter, even the sorrowing mother. She had 
resumed her work, and that with a smile upon her 
agreeable, expressive countenance. We talked and 
disputed a little about Catholicism and the evangelical 
doctrine, but in a friendly spirit. Catharina Ferucci 
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as little understands as most Catholics do what this 
latter doctrine really is. I am pleased, however, to see 
her a little more cheerful. Blessed be work 1 

At four o'clock in the afternoon we were again 
seated, Jenny and I, in the railway carriage, now in 
the firm belief of arriving at Sienna before night. 
Near to us in the carriage was seated a very elegant, 
closely-veiled lady, and beside her a handsome young 
man, with a dark Italian countenance. 

Jenny's irresistible, youthful laugh at our travelling 
guirpro-quo attracted to her the attention of the 
travelling couple, and the words E bella ! bellissima ! 
were exchanged between them. The veiled lady asked 
questions in French, which we replied to by com- 
municating our little adventure; this led to other 
questions, and other communications — such as, that 
Jenny was not my daughter, but a young friend ; that 
we were intending to go to Rome, and so on ; and all 
my replies were immediately whispered confidentially 
in Italian to the young man, who remained silent but 
observant. We learned from the Italian lady that she 
had left her husband in Genoa, I believe, and was 

going to her father's, the Marquis of in order that 

at his castle among the Apennines she might have the 
benefit of a change of air, which her health required ; 
and that she was attended thither by her physician. 
She threw back her veil, and displayed a pale coun- 
tenance, with delicate features and intellectual ex- 
pression, but not indicative of health either of soul or 
body. It was evident enough that we beheld before us 
in this couple one of those cicisbeoesque relationships, 
which are more renowned than honourable in the love- 
chronicles of Italy. The delicate lady, who gave her- 
self out as five-and-tvventy, but seemed to be older, 
bad both the manners and mode of expression 
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which unmistakably betray the culture of the refined 
world. 

At the hotel in Sienna we met with a young Prince 
Colonna, a handsome and well-bred man. He was an 
engineer on some railway — which I will endeavour to 
remember — in Piedmont ; and I note down this 
circumstance, because I accept it as a sign that the 
young nobles of Italy are be^ning to understand the 
honour of labour. 

It was dark when we reached Sienna, but we had 
the opportunity of looking about us in the city for a 
good hour, the following morning before the diligence 
set off for Kome ; for from this point there are no more 
railways southward, and this morning was a real 
festival. The sun shone and lit up the vast and 
splendid landscape, which the elevated situation of the 
city affords, especially from its grand promenade, 
under the most beautiful of trees, beneath which stood 
white marble seats. Everything here was calm and 
beautiful ; beyond, all was grand and open, tempting 
the mind to sweep round like the eagle and rest upon 
its wings. We went into the cathedral, the most 
beautiful which I have yet seen in Italy. The quire 
resembles a sacred grove of lofty columns, under the 
arch of which it is good to wander, to sit, to think, and 
to elevate the mind. In whatever direction one looks 
one sees beautiful or significant objects. The whole 
church is a poem ; the stones speak and blossom forth. 
I have never felt in any catholic church the sublimity 
of their symbolism so much as in this. 

At noon we set off, packed together in the coupe of 
the diligence, in a manner more suitable for herrings 
than for human beings, and which, during the night, 
became a perfect torment. But the night was 
beautiful; and as my inconvenient position, and the 
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postilion's knocking on the carriage window at every 
station to demand his drink-monej, took awaj all 
possibility of sleep, I busied myself with observing 
every nocturnal alternation of darkness and light, a 
spectacle which I had never hitherto seen in perfection. 
The first rosy tints on the brightening night-heaven 
were of enchanting beauty. At this moment we were 
driving along the heights, not far from the romantically 
situated lake of Bolsena, celebrated for its ancient 
mysteries, and for the undiminished beauty of its banks. 
The country and the features of the early dawn were 
charming. The morning star slid down towards the 
east, paling by degrees in the young day's increasing 
light, and the earth lay silent like a slumbering, un- 
peopled world, as if it were still the morning hour of 
paradise, before the time of Adam and Eve, and their 
restless children ! 

During the whole of the following day, grand, 
expansive views over the country, which extended in 
long stretching waves of naked mountains and wooded 
hills, calm, harmonious, softly waving outlines. Very 
few villages, and fewer towns — none near the road. 
The region frequently resembled a desert, and became 
ever more like it the nearer we approached Rome. 
Not a movement on the roads, not even of robbers, of 
whom we had been warned ; and we should have 
been an easy prey for them in this desert. All is 
desolate, silent, as if deserted in this wild region, 
where, at the same time, the oak grows to a large 
size. Thus we went on, mile after mile, hour after 
hour, through the demesne of the Church, but with ever 
these same expansive views ! One was never wearied 
of contemplating them. At length twilight and 
silence enveloped them ; the desolation continued, and 
now it felt wearisome and long. All at once we behold 
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high-arched gates; walls and towers rise in mystic 
altitude around us. We drive through a large archway, 
and — we are in Some ! 

During the first week I thought of little besides 
finding rooms, and of settling myself and my young 
friend down in our winter quarters. I made, however, 
meantime, two rambles of discovery of another kind, of 
which I must say a few words. Adhering to my love 
of rambling and looking about me in every place, 
independently and on my own account, I bought a map 
of Rome, which I studied. One day, therefore, when I 
was out, busied with the mundane business of seeking 
for a dwelling on the Corso, Via Condotti, Piazza di 
Spagna, and many other parts of modern Rome, which 
constitute the foreigners' quarter, I was seized with a 
hungering and thirsting after the sight of something 
large and grand; and leaving the noisy new Rome, 
with its numerous shops and crowds of people, I 
wandered away into old Rome. I knew the way by 
my map. Thus I came to the Capitol, ascended the 
Tarpeian Rock by a flight of steps, and went down on 
the other side. There, before my eyes, opened a deep 
immense grave, and out of the grave rose a city of 
monuments in ruins, columns, triumphal arches, temples 
and palaces, broken, ruinous, but still beautiful and 
grand — with a mournful, solemn beauty ! It was the 
giant apparition of ancient Rome. Here was the Forum, 
where the Gracchi, those first great tribunes of the 
people, spoke for the rights of the people ; up yonder, the 
Capitol, where Cicero awoke the fervour of the Roman 
Senate, for the true greatness of Rome — places, of which 
I had read so much in my youth — places of contests 
and achievements, which early kindled in my heart the 
fire of patriotism, which has burned ever since, although 
upon another hearth. Here were temples and triumphal 
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arches, the names of which I did not as yet know, and 
finally to the left a gigantic building or ruin, well 
known to me from engravings. Thither I directed my 
steps. On my way I read upon the ruins of a beautiful 
temple, "^ Divo Antonio e Diva Faustina ;^* and a little 
farther, above a massive triumphal arch, through which 
the road passed, " A Divo Vespasiano ;^' and saw there re- 
presented in well-preserved bas-reliefs the triumphal pro- 
cession of Titus after the destruction of Jerusalem 
with the captive Jews, the seven-branched candlestick, 
and many other treasures from the temple of Solomon. 
I went forward along the Via Sacra, where the stones, 
large and worn by time, still lie as they lay when the 
triumphal processions of the Roman Caesars passed 
along it on their way to the Capitol, leaving to the 
right the triumphal arch of Constantine, and came at 
length, through immense ruins and portions of fallen 
columns, to the Coliseum. Here a deep stillness pre- 
vailed. Two persons only, the one a Romish priest, 
were wandering there in silent contemplation. The 
day was like the loveliest summer-day ; the soft wind 
chased light, white clouds across the heavens, which 
arched themselves, clear and full of light, above the 
immense arena, surrounded with dark walls, where so 
much blood had flowed, of gladiators, slaves, and 
martyrs! These latter had now conquered.* The 
Christian sign, a cross, is now erected on the spot 
where their blood had been shed by the teeth and 
claws of wild beasts ; peaceful altars stand around it, 

* It is related tliat during the reign of one of the latest Roman 
emperors, Honorius, in the year 404, a Christian monk flung him- 
self one day, in pious zeal, into the arena, in the endeavour to 
prevent the murderous conflict of the gladiators. He was killed 
by the people ; but the emperor issued from that time a severe in- 
terdict against these spectacles. — Author^s note. 
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indicating stations in the history of our Lord's suffer- 
ings. The proud theatre in which thousands of blood- 
thirsty spectators had clapped their hands, in frantic 
joy over the combats and agonies of their victims, was 
now in ruins; and over the broken galleries shrubs 
waved in the vrind, with their yellow and red flowers, 
and the grass grew upon the field of blood, 

" As the scar grows upon the healed wound." . 

The deliciousness of the air — the sunlit sky above the 
grand monument, with its gloomy memories — the doves 
which circled around in flocks — the wind which made 
a murmuring in the young trees and bushes — this pre- 
sent life, which spoke of the ultimate victory of the 
good and the divine — I cannot describe what I felt I 

I approached the black wooden cross which stands 
in the middle of the Coliseum, and read upon it 
that— 

*' Whoever kisses this cross shall obtain absolution 
for the sins of two hundred days." 

This was the mark of the Popedom, and the mark 
of a power which binds and which unbinds, not with 
the keys of the Spirit. The sign, too, that the tri- 
umphing of the light of the spirit over the letter is 
not yet completed. But blow, thou warm, fresh wind, 
and shine, thou bright sun, and the day will come ! 

Another day, one of my first in Rome, weary of 
seeking the prose of life, I emancipated myself from 
the labour, and set off to seek for beauty and refresh- 
ment. I went to the opposite side of ancient Rome, 
of the Capitol and Forum — went in the direction of the 
Porta del Popolo, which was built thus magnificently, 
says the inscription, in order to celebrate the entrance 
of the Swedish ex-queen, Christina, into Rome, On 
the right of the square (del Popolo), as one comes 
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from the Corso, is a mound which is ascended by 
broad paths planted with trees, and ornamented with 
marble statues both ancient and modern. One of these 
is that of Hygeia, which invites thee here to cast away 
care, and to seek for rest and refreshment after the 
burden of the day. And there is scarcely any spot on 
earth to be found which will better aid thee in doing so 
than the enchanting garden of Monte Pincio. There 
upon the summit thou wilt find thyself in the most 
beautiful grounds, amongst all kinds of trees and 
bushes, and flowers of all countries, from the tropics up 
to the high north. Clear fountains of water spring 
from marble basins amongst acacias and pines ; thou 
wanderest in groves of roses and laurels, and from 
amongst the laurels beautiful thoughtful heads glance 
forth; the living laurels whisper around, caressing 
Dante, Ariosto, Beccaria, Filangieri, Galileo, Volta — 
all those poets, thinkers, and statesmen who were the 
glory of Italy, and are so still. They stand now here 
in peace beneath the beaming heaven of the father- 
land. Italy clasps her mighty sons with grateful ac- 
knowledgment to her maternal bosom. 

Thou wilt also find some heads of ancient noble 
Eomans: Scipio Africanus, Cicero, Caesar, Pompey, 
Tacitus ! What a glorious museum is Monte Pincio, 
the former garden of Sallust, the villa of LucuUus, 
then a heap of ruins, lastly transformed by Napoleon 
the Great into the most beautiful promenade of Rome! 
Every capital ought to have its Monte Pincio ; even 
that of Sweden might have hers ; great men are not 
wanting amongst us.* The execution of many of these 

* The lofty sand hills where the observatory now stands would 
be exactly suited for such a purpose. But the busts of our heroes 
must be of bronze; our laurels must be the evergreen pines. — 
AtUhor^s note. 
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marble busts is^ in the meantime, not satisfactory ; real 
artists have not always been selected for the work, and 
that is a pity. 

But the immortal dead occupy our attention here 
merely during quiet hours, for the living life around us, 
both in small and great, is so beautiful and so rich that 
it captivates soul and sense. 

Around us walk or sit to rest the Roman nurses in 
full costume, the dark hair ornamented with garlands, 
red ribbons, silver flowers, or golden ears of' wheat, 
strings of pearls around their necks, and the necker- 
chief pinned down low behind, showing the vigorous 
form of the neck and its healthy brown colouring ; the 
children, clothed in white, sleep on the nurses' arms, or 
make their essays at walking between their hands; 
whilst the older children, poetically beautiful and well- 
dressed — blooming as the sons and daughters of Albion 
— run along bowling their hoops, beaming with inno- 
cent life-enjoyment. Here promenade proud, silk- 
attired ladies, swinging like ostriches with the gentle- 
men who belong to them ; there cardinals — princes of 
the Church — in scarlet stockings and violet silk-lined 
cloaks, accompanied by a black-clad priest and two or 
three servants in large hats and long liveried coats; 
there barefooted and bareheaded Capuchin monks, who 
wander along comfortably two and two, and betray the 
fact, by their corpulence and rosy complexions, that 
any one can lead a very jolly life as a Capuchin. Here 
and there also you see a quiet thinker sitting or walk- 
ing with his book in his hand, as solitary and undis- 
turbed in the silent laurel-groves as in his own study. 
Everywhere white marble or wooden benches are to be 
found. 

The peaceful grounds of the pedestrians are encircled 
by the grand drive ; and here, between three and five 
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o'clock in the afternoon, circulates, in splendid carriages 
and on horseback, the elegant world of Eome in gala at- 
tire. It is a brilliant spectacle. But bejond this is 
something greater, and more brilliant still — the spectacle 
of Rome itself, with its hundreds of churches, cupolas, 
obelisks, from the Vatican to the Capitol, and beyond 
the city the country, and beyond that the western ho- 
rizon, where the sun sets in Italian pomp of colouring, 
illumining still with its latest beams the pinnacles of 
the eternal city, and the laurel groves of Monte Pincio. 

When later the after-glow of sunset illumines the 
heavens, and ascends over the city, it is a sight to see, 
a spectacle to enjoy, of which one can never grow 
weary during evenings as lovely as those we have had 
hitherto in Kome. 

A third flight — during those first days in Rome — I 
made in a carriage with Jenny and the young Swiss, 
Professor Bonnet, on the Via Appia, formerly a public 
high-road, now a deserted Via Sacra — a magni- 
ficent promenade, amongst ruinous tombs, the massive 
remains of which extend for many miles over the Ro- 
man Campagna. The powerful families of ancient 
Rome loved to build monuments to their dead by the 
side of the public road, probably to exhibit at once 
their affection for their relations and their own power 
and aflfluence. Most of these monuments are now no- 
thing but heaps of ruins, upon which are placed the 
statues and sculptures which have been found in the 
earth, or amongst the rubbish. The tomb of Cecilia 
Metella is the only one of which the exterior is well 
preserved — its interior is a heap of ruins. A beautiful 
marble relief of flowers and other ornamentation encir- 
cles the round tower, like a garland. The inscription also 
is perfect in great measure, and tells of " a young and 
lovely woman, dead in the bloom of her age, to whose 
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memory this monument has been erected by her sor- 
rowing husband and father." 

Those inscriptions which have been found on the 
tombs of the Via Appia, bear witness to the grief of 
the living for the dead, but never of the hope of a re- 
union. On a great number of sarcophagi and the 
friezes of tombs may be seen the dead sitting or lying 
as if they were alive ; some seem to be praying. Many 
heads have great individuality of character. Sometimes 
a white marble figure, beautifully draped, projects from 
these heaps of ruins, but without head or hands ; some- 
times a hand is stretched out, or a portion of a figure 
rises from a tomb. It is a street through monu- 
ments of the dead, across an immense churchyard ; for 
the desolate Roman Campagna may be regarded as 
such. To the left it is scattered with the ruins of co- 
lossal aqueducts, which, during the time of the empe- 
rors, conveyed rivers and lakes to Rome — and which 
still, ruinous and destroyed, delight the eye by the 
beautiful proportions of their arcades. 

To the right is an immense prairie, without any other 
limit than that of the ocean, which, however, is not seen 
from it. The country is desolate — and only here and 
there are any huts or trees to be seen. The brook of 
Egeria here intersects the Campagna, and flows farther 
away into the beautiful grove, which I shall visit an- 
other time. We continued our drive to the place 
called the Round Tower, the highest point in the road, 
and where the view is the most striking. A little farm- 
house has been built here in a ruined tomb ; outside was 
gathered a flock of sheep, as immovable at the time 
as the tomb itself. On the ledges of the hill of Albano, 
we saw in the blue distance the cities of Albani 
and Frescati ; and farther away to the left shone out, 
amongst dark green woods, the white houses of Tivoli 
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and Villa d'Este. On the west the view was bounded 
by the Sabine hills, the summits of which were now 
covered with snow. 

We slowly drove back to Rome, whilst the sun, set- 
ting in splendour beyond the immense plain, flushed 
the aqueducts and tower of the Campagna with ever 
warmer colouring. Deeper and deeper grew their sha- 
dows. The road was equally desolate with the whole 
region through which it passed. We met only a few 
Contadini, country labourers, who were returning to 
their homes. The great high-road for people and car- 
riages now runs at a considerable distance from this, 
and the Via Appia is merely a road for old memories and 
curious travellers. 

After some days of diligent search, I succeeded in 
meeting with comfortable apartments on the Corso, the 
great artery of modem Rome. We have there a kind 
landlady, a little maid and a clever donna^ or female 
servant, who takes the management of our household ; 
and we can already attest the truth of the saying, that 
one can live nowhere so well and so cheaply as in 
Rome. But one ought not, however, to live in hotels, 
and least of all in a white-washed nest of robbers like 
la Minerva. We live not far from Monte Pincio, and 
the Piazza del Popolo, where I first saw the evening 
star, Jupiter, beaming over Rome. Our outward life is 
now well arranged, and I can with all the freer mind 
devote myself to Rome, the sibyl with the wonderful 
books, carved with runes of the past and the future. 

If the human being have sinned — if he have broken 
some divine or human law — if he lie awake during the 
night with the gnawing pang of conscience — if the day be 
made burdensome to him by the weight of this memory 
— how good, how blessed to know some means of obli- 
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teration and atonement! The necessity for this has 
sent men and women as pilgrims to holy places, and 
does so still — the necessity for this has caused them to 
undertake the severest penance. It Is a holy necessity — 
It Is founded upon the consciousness of eternally sacred 
laws. One cannot but respect it, at the same time that 
one must condemn the power, which dares to absolve 
the sin and the sinner, on the performance of some out- 
ward miserable penance, more like play than punish- 
ment. Thus have I felt and thought many a time in 
Italy, when I read over Its churches, chapels, or other 
sacred places, the promise of Indulgenxa plenaria for 
those who prayed there, generally five Paternosters and 
three Ave Marias, or kissed a certain cross, and so on. 
But seldom have I felt this more vividly than yesterday, 
when I saw some men and women creeping on their 
knees up La Scala Santa, kissing the places where a cop- 
per ring Indicated that a drop of the Saviour's blood 
had fallen. 

The Scala Santa is a flight of white marble steps, said 
to have been brought from, the original hall In Jerusa- 
lem, and which Christ during his last night ascended on 
his way to receive sentence from Pilate. The Empress 
Helena, the mother of Constantine, had them conveyed 
from Jerusalem to Rome, with other remains of the 
Council-hall. The steps are twenty-eight In number, 
covered with wood, and the penitents who creep up 
them find at the top a little, closed chapel. In which 
a lamp burns amidst reliques, " so holy," says an Inscrip- 
tion on the wall, '' that no holier place is to be found in 
the entire world." 

People are not allowed to enter, but can merely 
peep in through the grating. The penitents kneel 
outside this grating, kiss the holy wall, and then go 
down by another flight of steps, at the foot of which Is 
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a picture, upon which may be read in large letters, that 
" all such as, with their souls deeply absorbed in the 
sufferings of the Saviour, ascend the holy steps upon 
their knees, receive absolution for nine past years of 
their lives ; and that Pope Pius VII. has declared the 
absolution to be available for the whole life-time, and 
that it is also applicable to the souls in purgatory ! " 

Did the feet of the Saviour actually tread these 
steps? Are these reliques really portions of his 
cross, crown of thorns, &c., or is all this fictitious ? To 
me it is all one. 

" He is not here, he is risen ! " said the angels at 
the tomb. The worship of the bodily covering which 
the spirit has cast off belongs to the soul still in the 
^^^^ ^AYB, condition ; and the ascending of the Scala Santa 
^^*^*^on the knees is too convenient a mode for obtaining the 
forgiveness of sins, and at the same time a hindrance 
upon the only true way. 

At the foot of Scala Santa stand the beautiful 
groups in marble of Jesus and Judas Iscariot, and of 
Jesus and Pontius Pilate, both by a Roman sculptor, 
Giacometti by name, who obtained at once, by these 
statues, rank and fame amongst the first sculptors of 
Kome. 

Sunday, December 6th, — Divine Service in the Sistine 
Chapel. Mass performed by the Pope himself, with 
an agreeable, but somewhat weak voice. The voice 
resembled his figure and manner, which indicate an 
amiable, friendly character, but deficient in energy. 
The service seemed to me a species of worship offered 
to the person of the Pope. He sits upon his throne, 
and the cardinals advance one after another to kiss 
his hands, their trains borne by servants. The Pope, 
as well during mass as at the administration of the 
sacrament, is waited upon just as though he were an auto- 
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maton, which could not do anything for itself. Most 
of the cardinals are old men, with flaccid features, 
large pale countenances ; several, at the same time, are 
very fat. (Cardinal Antonelli, the absolutist principle 
in the papal cabinet, and the most influential person in 
the Roman state, but the most hated by all nationally- 
minded Italians, was not present.) The sermon was 
in Latin, and preached by a monk in black, who 
seemed to preach merely for the Pope, to whom all his 
gestures and discourse were exclusively directed. The 
music was learned and strong, but not musically 
executed; two beautiful soprano voices sung and 
warbled with wonderful art, but without feeling for 
its sentiment. It seems to me here, as in Florence, 
that music is treated as an art, but not^as a fine 
art. 

The greater proportion of those present were 
foreigners ; the ladies all in black silk, and with black 
veils. Such is the custom here at the Church festivals, 
when the Pope is present in person. 

If the service could have called forth any devotional 
sentiment in my soul it would have been completely 
nullified by a kind of perpetuum mobile^ which sat 
beside me in the shape of a stout lady of about fifty, a 
Frenchwoman, of the most extremely silly appearance 
and manner, who would not let either herself or any 
one else have a moment's repose. Now she adjusted 
her neighbour's veil, then she would have the neighbour 
to adjust hers ; now she rattled her bracelets and rings, 
admiring them as she twisted about a large fat hand ; 
then she showed them to a lady behind her ; then took 
a lottery-ticket from the pocket of her dress ; then 
looked into her mass-book ; then again brushed down 
her dress, stood up, turned herself round, rustled, 
bustled, incessantly moved her hands, her head, her 
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whole body, and kept continually asking all the time, 
Qy!est ce^ que c^esi que ga ? and so on, through the whole 
service, which lasted an hour and a half. I employed 
the time in making myself acquainted with the purport 
of the mass, in the mass-book which my landlady had 
lent me, as well as in exercising my patience at the side 
of Lady Perpetuum Mobile. 

Very splendid, and, in its way, beautiful, was the 
spectacle produced by the evolutions and marching of 
the Papal Swiss Guards in the magnijBcent aisles and 
vestibules of the Vatican. Their brilliant mediaeval 
uniform of red and gold, for which Michael Angelo, it 
is said, gave the design, is maintained in all its details. 
For the rest, these Guards distinguished themselves by 
an astonishinoc rudeness — rudeness towards forei^jners 
and even Catholic priests. One priest had his hat 
snatched away with rude violence ; another, who was 
supporting himself very innocently against a bench, 
was pushed about this way and that in a brutal 
manner. The ladies were driven out of the chapel on 
the close of the ceremonial, as if they had been pri- 
soners of war, or a flock of sheep. The French Guards 
were also present, but they conducted themselves in a 
very different way. The Pope, in his own capital, 
guarded by foreign soldiery, guarded against his own 
people — what a humiliation 1 

I have returned since then to the chapel, that I might 
make a more close survey of Michael Angelo's cele- 
brated painting of the " Last Judgment." This fresco 
picture, which occupies the farther end of the chapel, 
is greatly injured by time, and the fading of the colours. 
The figure of Christ, as well as that of his mother, in 
the centre of the picture, is, however, well preserved or 
restored. This Christ is not the Christ of the Gospel, 
but an Herculean figure, h la Buonarotti, who, with a 
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vehemently reprobatlve gesture^ exclaims to a crowd of 
Pharisaic einnera who are presaiDg towarda him, 
*^Dcpurt from me, ye accursed of my Father!" 

Of one thing, however, I am quite certain, which ia, 
that jf the Sou of God and man ahould be com pel led, 
on the day of Judgment, to aay these words. He will 
do it with a sorrowful earnestness, a spiritual dignity, 
of which the Christ of Michael Angelo has not a trace. 
The accm^aed are naturally precipitated backwards, 
and down in the bottom of the picture one sees them 
seething and burning. In the meantime, the blessed 
sin^ praises, as on the Saviour's right hand they ascend 
to Iieaven — a representation which is fake in prin- 
ciple; because the one portion of mankind, inasmuch 
as they have the spirit of Christ, cannot be singing 
praises whilst the other writhes in the torments of 
despair. Very beautiful and tnily affecting is, on the 
contrary, the expression of melancholy and compassion 
in the countenance of the Virgin Mary, as she glances 
down upon the unhappy — the heavenly, pure, and 
gentle countenance reminds one of the bust of Vittoria 
Colonna. I thought also that the idea, which was 
expressed in some of the groups, of the human beings 
clinging together, and their sense of mutual relationship, 
was true and beautiful. There are very few single 
figures ; they ascend or are hurled down in groups of 
two or more persons ; they lift up each other, or they 
mutually drag each other down. There is one group 
amongst these especially expressive, that of two negroes, 
the elder of whom, with a beautiful energetic head, 
embraces a younger man, who holds firmly by a rosary 
with both hands, by means of which an angel draw a 
them botli aloft with a compassionate smile — an idea 
appropriate to the Catholic church, but which has a 
symbolic truth. The back of the lofty eanopy w^hich 
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has been erected above the papal throne entirely hides 
the central and lowest parts of the picture — the lonely- 
island of thunder-cloud on which a troop of angels are 
blowing the trumpets of judgment — one of the most 
magnificent conceptions of the grand picture. This 
cloud-island floats above the abyss between heaven and 
hell. Below, on the right, you see the dead awake 
and raise themselves from the churchyards of the 
earth — a dismal image! The picture in its entirety 
can now only be seen in photographs and engravings. 

I went from the chapel to Saint Peter's church. 
That glorious temple — the largest and most beautiful, 
it is said, in the world, produced upon me the impres- 
sion rather of a Christian Pantheon than a Christian 
church. The aesthetic intellect is edified more than the 
God-loving or God-seeking soul. The exterior and 
interior of the building appear to me more like an 
apotheosis of the popedom than as a glorification of 
Christianity and its doctrine. Monuments to the popes 
occupy too much space. One sees all round the walls 
angels flying upwards with papal portraits ; sometimes 
merely with papal tiaras. About the middle of the 
church a garland of gilded lamps is kept continually 
burning around the grave of the Apostles Peter and 
Paul — a circle V)f silent, praying worshippers knelt 
around — and within the marble-covered tomb kneels a 
colossal marble bishop, a beautiful figure, which repre- 
sent?, I believe. Pope Pius VJ Not far from the grave 
is seated, in a stiff upright position, a black bronze 
statue, which is said to represent the Apostle Peter, 
and to be very old, a recasting of the ancient image of 
Jupiter Capitolinus, as I have been told by learned 
men, and it appears like it. The expression is hard 
and unspiritual. The whole figure ugly and unpleasing. 
One foot is extended forward, and this is kissed by old 
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and young, by all classes of the people who enter the 
church. The toes are in part worn away. 

The side chapels are splendid, and so large that they 
might serve for independent churches. The monu- 
ments and statues are numerous, but all are subordi- 
nate, or unite harmoniously with the large and beautiful 
proportions of the chief temple. Everything there is 
harmony, light, beauty — an image of the church trium- 
phant, but a very worldly, earthly image ; and whilst 
the mind enjoys its splendour, the soul cannot, in the 
. higher sense, be edified by its symbolism. The cathe- 
dral of Sienna gave me a higher impression of the 
Christian temple. But I shall return to St. Peter's. 

Sainbows shone in the plenteous jets of water 
thrown up by the fountains in the square outside. The 
air was as warm as summer, so that Jenny and I drove 
home in an open carriage without any inconvenience, 
with merely tulle veils over our heads. 

During the afternoon, whilst Jenny, in company 
with one of our countrymen, enjoyed the sunshine on 
Monte Pincio, I went to the Coliseum, where I was 
told that every Sunday, " simple, true Christianity was 
preached by a Capuchin monk," and this I wished to 
hear. 

I had not been long on the square, empty as usual, 
excepting for some nurses who let the little ones kiss 
the cross in the middle of the Coliseum, before I heard 
singing, and through the gate saw advancing a pro- 
cession of gray-clad men and black-clad women, one of 
whom, a little pale woman, carried a large black cross 
at the head of the procession. The faces of the gray 
brothers were also concealed by gray cloth, with open- 
ings merely for the eyes, producing a very disagreeable 
effect. I have been told that this costume frequently 
conceals men of high birth, who in this manner accom- 
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plish a vow or perform penance; and the gait and 
bearing of their figures evidently betrayed that they 
were of the higher classes. 

The men and women of the procession, together 
with a little crowd of all sorts of people who accom- 
panied it, gathered round a low barrier in front of a 
pulpit erected against the walls of the Coliseum to the 
left. A young Capuchin monk ascended the pulpit, 
bearing a little crucifix, with a hideous figure of the 
crucified Saviour, which he fixed into the pulpit beside 
him. He then addressed his audience in a loud and 
impressive manner; but, good heavens 1 what a dis- 
course 1 It was about the Last Judgment, and of that 
which, on that occasion, would constitute the greatest 
torment of the damned. It was not the being separated 
from God, the fountain of all blessedness ; it was not 
the flamed and torments of hell. No, it was la conn 
fusione of being condemned and put to shame before 
the face of the Madonna, of the saints, and all the elect! ??* 
An eternity of torment was less terrible than the 
blushes which would bum the cheeks at this moment, 
and which would make the flames of hell grow pale. 
" Imagine to yourselves — dilettissimi — a lady, a noble 
and elegant lady of the world, who is seized upon by 

rude fellows, and ^" but I cannot accompany the 

monk in his hideous and disgusting description of this 
unfortunate, who, when she had suffered all kinds of 
ignominy and offensive insult in the streets of the 
capital, is then derided-by the Virgin Mary and all the 
noble and elegant world of heaven, who clap their 
hands at her misery, whilst she, finally, povera donna^ 
covered with confusioney is cast down to hell !" 

The young monk painted his picture con amore^ and 
with all the Italian warmth of colour. It seemed to me 
as if the spirit of those cruel spectacles which had 
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formerly taken place on this very epotjl had entered 
into the young priest, and inspired him with its de- 
moniacal appetite* The clear, soft eumnier sky whicli 
arched itself above the heathen rotundaj the evening 
breeze which wafted the grass and the flowers^ the 
white doveSj which circled above with their glancing 
wingSj lit up by tbe setting sun, were the messengers 
of a differeot spirit to those of the cmelj low-minded 
eemion. It closed with these words : — 

*^ Pray to Christ that your lot may he with the elect, 
and not with them who will sutTer la confmione^ worse 
to bear than the flames of hell I " He lifted up the 
cmcifiXj all fell on their knees and repeated a prayer 
after his dictation. He then invited the brothers and 
sisters to accompany him on " la tta cmcu^*^ adding, 
with severity and indifference, "And if you go there 
without devotion so much the worse for you 1 You are 
warned 1 " 

He descended from the pulpit, and the procession 
following him was again in movementj singing the 
while a hymn^ in which the words il peccatore and il 
mhatore were often repeated to an agreeable and easy 
melody* In this manner the procession advanced to the 
twelve altars which are erected in a circle within the 
Coliseum J and where each one has some picture from 
the history of the Saviour's sufferings. At every altar 
they paused and prayers were repeated, when again the 
train proceeded, singing as before. It was late and 
dusk when the so-called " via crucis " was CL>ncludcd, 
Those of the people who had taken part in it then 
hastened to kiss tbe cross in the centre of the arena, 
and, so doing, to obtain indulgeiiza for the sins of two 
hundred day^. The procession passed through the 
gates, singing, and on to a little church Cidled il 
^alvarioj within the gate of St. Sebastian* 




I >Yaiidcred homewardj but had some difficulty m 
infdtiQg mj wajj for the Corso was one almost incredi- 
ble mass of carriages and pedestrian epectatora ; and it 
wa3 merely by tirae and gkill that one could pilot one*a 
way through the dense throng of foot-pas^engert* — 
nearly all gentlemen — who often stoodj as it were, 
riveted to the spot, and seemed to have no other 
thought than of gazing at the gay ladies in the car- 
riages. And thus it is every afternoon on the Corso 
between three and five o'clock. 

December Sth,- — Grand festival of rimmaeuhta ! The 
shops were closed^ many people in the streets, and the 
weather beautifuh At four in the afternoon the grand 
procession went from the Piazza di Venecia to the 
Capitoline rock. My friends and I watched it from 
the steps of the Jesuists' church (Chiesa di Gesu), 
where we joined it. A great number of spectators in 
the streets, with but little devotion, excepting for the 
host. As it was carried along all fell upon their knees* 
They merely uncovered their heads to tlie picture of 
the Virgin* It was carried first pninted on canvas — a 
very lovely picture, above which &tood the words^ 
^^ Mater omniujn;^' then a gilded statue, ulso with a 
lovely maternal expression, its clasped hands adorned 
with a number of rings, under a gilded canopy. To 
the^e succeeded a cros^i. The music played a march 
from *^ II Trovatore/* The procession produced a fine 
effect, when, attended by the many-coloured multitude, 
it ascended the flight of steps to the Capitol. There it 
paused- — the music played for yet a short time a gay 
secular air — the standards were lowered — all wjis at 
an end, and the people dispersed as hastily and silently 
'« as a mass of cloud.- - 

The pictures of the Madonna were carried up the 
heaven-aspiring steps of Ara Cosli, and into the church 
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of the Capuchins, to which they lead. The church was 
illuminated, and also the image of the Virgin, which 
stands in the centre of the church. The inscription, 
" Thou art in truth a Virgin, and there is no original 
sin in thee," was kissed again and again by many men 
of the lower class, with an earnestness which was 
affecting to witness, because it was sincere, and evinced 
an ardent and religious feeling. If this were a mis- 
guided feeling it was no fault of. theirs, but that of 
their great guardian, the Pope, who has elevated the 
earthly, humble woman into a goddess. It was this 
day seven years since Pio Nono, according to an 
alleged inspiration of the Holy Spirit, declared the 
mother of Christ Jesus to be without hereditary 
or original sin. For the rest, well might the affec- 
tionate, fascinating expression in the beautiful pictures 
of the Madonna awaken sentiments of devotional love 
in these uneducated but warm-hearted and sun-kindled 
children of Italy. It is asserted that the men of Italy 
almost universally feel a reverence and regard for *^ the 
mother," which is elsewhere very rare. It is worthy 
of observation how quietly ladies may move amongst 
and stand here in a popular crowd without being 
pressed upon, or pushed about, or otherwise annoyed, 
at least by the Italian people. They conduct them- 
selves with good-humour, kindness, and even with the 
utmost delicacy towards well-dressed persons and 
children. It is a part of what they call educazioney and 
of which it is to be wished that our northern people 
had somewhat more. 

December lOth. — Soiree at Count CoUoredo's, in com- 
pany with Princes and Princesses, French, Spanish, and 
Italian. Amusing enough for oncel I was most 
pleased with the hostess, a lady who appears good, 
clever, and decided, a lady of the great world, and, as 
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it seemed to me, of character also. It was a great joy 

to me to see the young Princess G , the daughter 

of Queen Maria Christina, by the second marriage. 
Without being precisely handsome, she is very plea- 
sant looking and has agreeable manners. The wreath 
of flowers, with long, depending sea-grass, which 
she wore, was extremely becoming to her head and 
somewhat long, but very graceful neck. The young 
prince, her husband, is also handsome, in the southern 

style. The Princess P , not handsome, but very 

aimahle^ and belonging to the most refined fashionahle 
world, was an actual air-balloon of gold, silk, and black 
lace. A couple of Italian counts or princes were men- 
tioned to me as men of great erudition, and especially 
interesting in conversation. Their names have escaped 
me, and. of their interesting conversation — which their 
appearance led me to believe in — I heard nothing. The 
subjects on which the company in general — which this 
evening was not large — conversed, were merely trifles 

and private occurrences — about the Prince , who 

had broken his leg by a fall from his horse, and the 

Princess , who is ill. One person says that she is 

better, another that she is worse, and so on. 

I listened with one ear to these remarks, whilst I lent 
the other to Count B ^'s vindication of certain Catho- 
lic usages which I had censured, perhaps a little too 
openly. He is a kind and agreeable young man. Count 
Colloredo, whom I had seen more than thirty years ago 
in Stockholm, when he was a blond Apollo-like figure, 
and the favourite of high-born ladies, I now beheld 
as a grey-haired statesman, no longer handsome, but 
polite and agreeable as formerly. 

After somewhat more than an hour I drove home. 
On the Piazza di Spagna a crown of stars was blazing 
around the image of the immaculate Virgin at the top 
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of the white marble colonnade which had been erected 
in her hononr, and in memory of the new dignity which 
Pio Nono conferred upon her. At the end of the colon- 
nade stand colomal statnes of Moses and three prophets, 
all of whom are thought to have written upon or an- 
nounced the new dogma. On the pedestal are seen Pio 
Nono and his cardinals — good portndts — ^who announce 
the same to the world in the year 1849. 

December lltft. — Soiree at the Bavarian ministei^s, 
Baron de Verger ; very entertaining ; various new and 
agreeable acquaintance, amongst whom are the artist 
Rudolf Lehman, and the young and charming Mrs. 
Grant, bom Baroness Wegener. Lively conversation 
and good music. 

Sunday J the 13tA. — Cold, bright morning! Walked 
to the TiBLZZA Montanara, in the neighbourhood of the 
Capitoline Forum, to see the Eoman country-people, 
who commonly assemble in this quarter. Men and boys 
stand sunning themselves, with their cloaks — sometimes 
merely a tattered rag or piece of coarse woollen cloth — 
thrown over their shoulders in the style of the antique 
Roman toga. Their bearing is proud, but their appear- 
ance half savage. There were but few women this 
morning, but three in the Albanian costume were splen- 
did. It is here that the artists of Rome come to seek 
for their models. 

The Roman women are distinguished, after their first 
youth is past, by solidity of flesh and figures in perfect 
opposition to those of the sylph. Beauty — ^when it is 
found — is of a substantial character. The costumes 
seem to me less elegant and decorative than many of 
our northern ones. Rags and tatters play too great a 
part — at least amongst the poor. These rags are nearly 
always gray or dirty brown, and this — may the artists 
forgive me^— does not seem to me beautifiil. We are 
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here very near Bocca della Veritk, in the ancient temple 
which was converted into a Christian church. The 
people on Montanara basked in the sun, smoked, ate 
fruit and maize cakes, and seemed contented with 
life. 

December X&th, — The Augustine church I Above the 
entrance stands the inscnption common to Italian 
churches : — ^^Indulgentia plenariuy quotidiana et perpetua 
pro vims et defuncdsr 

Within the church a peculiar scene may now for some 
time have been witnessed. It is not long since the re- 
port was spread, that one day when a poor woman called 
upon the image of the church's Madonna for help, she 
began to speak, and replied, " If I only had something, 
then I could help thee, but I tnyself am poor ! " 

This was a great miracle I The story spread, was re- 
peated, made a great noise, and very soon throngs of 
credulous, believing people hastened to the church to 
kiss the foot of the Madonna, and to present her with 
all kinds of gifts. The crowding thither was just now 
at its height. The image of the Virgin — a beautiful 
figure in brown marble, with the child Jesus on her knee 
— sate shining with ornaments of gold and precious 
stones. It was the hour of the Ave Maria ; candles and 
lamps were burning around the figure; the people poured 
in, rich and poor, great and small ; all came to kiss — 
some of them two or three times — the Madonna's foot, 
a gilt foot, to which the forehead also was devotionally 
pressed. The marble foot has been worn away with 
kissing; the Madonna is now rich. The church, 
formerly one of the poorest in Rome, has within a short 
time become one of the richest in Rome. Most of the 
devotees, after having given the kiss, let a coin drop 
into a little pewter vessel, which is placed upon the 
altar where sits the Madonna image ; after which they 
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dip their fingers into the oil of the lamp, and anoint 
their eyes, forehead, neck, cross themselves, and give 
place to others eager to come forward that they too 
may kiss the golden foot. The concourse of people 
continued uninterruptedly for a full hour and a half, 
during which time I remained in the church. Below 
the altar it is inscribed in golden letters that Pius VII. 
promised two hundred days absolution to all such as 
should kiss the ^Madonna's foot, and pray with the 
whole heart Ave Maria. A priest was seated near the 
altar at a writing-table, ready to write out pardons for 
the dead, for whose souls prayers were desired, and pay- 
ment made. Oh, Luther ! 

December 17 th. — Dined with Herr von Kolb ! I had 
here the great pleasure of making the acquaintance of 
Cavaliere Visconti, an archaeologist, rather, it is asserted, 
a clever man of letters than a reliable antiquarian. 
But it would be difficult to find a more captivating per- 
son in conversation. 

It was an actual delight to me to hear him speak of 
the Italian language, " which,** said he, " has at once 
the dagger which kills, and the balsam which heals the 
wound, as it were with caresses. Alfieri and Metastasio 
represent, the strong and the sweet in the Italian 
tongue in tragedy and canzonet. Everything is ex- 
pressed in Italian literature which lives in the human 
soul : the most independent, the most indomitable 
thought (see Vico ! ) — the richest fancy — the most glow- 
ing sentiment — the most free, the most joyous lyric. 
In all these the genius of Italy takes the lead. It 
seems not to set great store by other nations, because it is 
itself inspired, and speaks from its own impulse. It is a 
bom improvisatore ; does not produce a great deal, but 
comprehends the true, the beautiful, with incredible 
rapidity ; and the expression of this is as easy as a na- 
tural growth in its native soiL" 
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"Visconti gave us some recitations, partly from Alfieri, 
partly from Metastasio, as well portions of the folk- 
songs, which have lately been collected and will shortly 
be published in a printed form. The whole company 
listened to him, and I could have sat and listened for ever. 
It was enchanting 1 Visconti is a handsome, middle- 
aged gentleman, with fire in his eye, and a tone of high- 
breeding in his appearance. 

December 20ih, — The Catacombs I I have to thank 
the kind management of my countrywoman, the lady 
of the Neapolitan minister, Madame Martino, for ena- 
bling me to see the Catacombs, under the guidance of 
the celebrated archaeologist, Cavaliere De Eossi, and en- 
lightened by his edifying explanations. 

Madame di Martino drove Jenny and myself to the 
entrance of the Catacombs outside the gate San Sebas- 
tiano. Here we were met by De Rossi, still a young 
man, of Italian beauty and southern grace, accompanied 
by several learned men and antiquarians of various na- 
tions. 
+ De Rossi is at the present time the most distinguished 
antiquarian of Rome, because he two years ago disco- 
vered the Christian Catacomb of the first century, 
which was unknown, or had been forgotten, ever since 
the fifth century ; and he has arrived at this discovery 
by having, in the first place, discovered the so-called 
Calixti Catacomb, with the graves of Fabianus, and 
Saint Cecilia, and many other of the ancient martyrs. 
This last-mentioned Catacomb, of which much is said 
in the writings of the oldest pilgrims of the sixth 
and seventh centuries, has been considered in latter 
times to exist in a totally different place to that in 
which De Rossi found it. New and very careful ex- 
aminations in the district of the church of San Sebas- 
tian© led to his discovering that a cow-house, in a vine- 
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yard, contained a Christian Basilica of the oldest date. 
Broken pieces of marble, with burial inscriptions, which 
were found under the stones and rubbish, led to the sup- 
position in his mind that the actual Calixti Catacomb 
would be found imder this church. 

He communicated his discovery and his suppositions 
to the Pope, Pio Nono, who encouraged him, and fur- 
nished him with means to purchase the cow-house and 
vineyard, and to undertake the excavation. The re- 
sults of all this were rich beyond expectation. The ac- 
tual Calixti Catacomb, with the martyrs' graves, was 
not only discovered, the descent being found near the 
little, extremely ancient church, but in connection there- 
with the very most ancient Catacomb where the Chris- 
tians during the first and second centuries congregated, 
as well as interred their dead. The entrance to this had 
been again walled up, and, if I am not mistaken, not 
opened until by De Rossi. 

It was with a beaming countenance that the fortu- 
nate discoverer led us to those subterranean chambers, 
by the very way which the most ancient pilgrims had 
descended. This was a handsome convenient flight of 
white marble steps. We went down, each one of us 
bearing a lighted candle — ^two guides going in advance 
with torches. We reached the Catacomb of Calixtus. 
The chapels, the graves, and the passages are in many 
places ornamented with marble columns, bas-reliefs and 
paintings. The number and character of the tombs show 
that this catacomb belonged, after the fourth century, 
to a poor and insignificant mass of people no longer, 
but to one suflSciently powerful to make itself regarded 
and feared by a politically wise prince and ruler. It 
. had, in fact, taken possession of the realm, in order to 
retain which, Constantine, called the Great, was obliged 
to adopt) or at least protect, its doctrines. 
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The most interesting of the mausoleums was that in 
which the most ancient Bishops of Rome, Popes Six- 
tus, Fabianus, and many other martyrs, were buried. 
The inscription on the marble tablets above the niches 
in the walls, which contain the dead, are perfectly well 
preserved, but consist merely of the names of the dead, 
and the short addition, *' Mariyrr 

One inscription in this chamber, not upon a tomb, by 
Archbishop Damas, of the fourth century, excellently 
restored by De Rossi, praises *' the men and women 
who are here interred because they died for their faith." 
" In this chamber," adds the pious bishop, " should I, 
Damas, have wished to sleep, but I would not disturb 
the repose of the martyrs I'i 

In the mausoleum of Saint Cecilia you see the empty 
space of the sarcophagus, which is now to be found in 
the church of Santa Cecilia di Trastevere, together 
with a painting representing her with a glory, and up- 
lifted supplicating hands. Other paintings also of 
Christian martyrs are here ; amongst these, one of the 
bishop who interred Saint Cecilia, and whose name, Ur- 
banus, may be easily spelled out in letters which sur- 
round his head like a frame. The paintings are all in 
the stiff Byzantine style, with rich costumes and gilding. 
The countenances are nothing less than beautiful. This 
mausoleum, like the one we had just left, is spacious 
and beautifully proportioned. Smoke on the walls, as 
of a lamp, shows that people had there watched and 
prayed. The whole of this Catacomb is lighted by 
circular openings, which admit light and air into the 
subterranean burial-place. 

After about an hour s wandering along innumerable 
passages, through many chapels resembling the last 
mentioned, we arrived at the Catacomb of the first cen- 
tury. Before we descended into it, De Kossi called our 
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attention to an inscription, which is found often re- 
peated by the same hand, upon the walls all the way 
from the mausoleums in the Catacomb of St. Calixtus, 
to the entrance into this of the earliest Christians. A 
pilgrim had wandered through these chambers whilst 
he prayed for a friend, and he has inscribed his prayer 
on the walls in these words : — 

^^ Sophronia ! Live thou in God ! " 

He appears then to have paused at the door of the 
oldest Catacomb, and the prayer now expresses itself in 
words which show that he knew his prayer was heard. 
Here, in Eoman letters, one can plainly decipher — 
^^ Sophronia dulcisj vive in Deo! Tu vivis in DeoT' 
(Sophronia, sweet one, live thou in God 1 Thou dost 
live in God !) The letters are dark red, as if written 
in blood. Who can avoid thinking here — " Love is 
stronger than death." 

We entered the Catacomb of the first century. Here 
there is no splendour, no marble pillars, or pictures ; 
narrow streets and passages, in which are niches, low 
openings or stages in the walls, three stories high, and 
bones, chalk-like dust, lying everywhere. Here, no 
light, no atmosphere is admitted from without, but still 
the air is as wonderfully good, warm, and pure, as if it 
were that of a tranquil sleeping-chamber, where it is good 
to rest. Here had a poor and persecuted people sought 
shelter for their dead, as well as for their preaching of 
,the resurrection of the dead. Neither yet were the 
monuments of the earliest Christians here deficient in 
culture or art. Many fresco paintings in the mauso- 
leums exhibited both these, and they far excelled in I 
style and artistic value the Byzantine pictures in the\ 
Catacombs of the fourth century. 

At the end of one little chapel was a well-preserved 
humorous painting, representing a shepherd who 
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preaches to his flock. Some listen attentively, others 
wander away from him, others feed on the meadow, 
one ram bleats towards the preacher, with a horrible 
grimace. In the meantime, you see that a heavy shower 
of rain is falling. Another painting, also good and 
well preserved, represents Moses, who, with his staff, 
opens the bosom of the rock, and the water gushes forth. 

Here you see the place where the altar has stood ; 
you see the smoke on the walls, and the smoke of the 
lamp on the ceiling. 

The symbols of the Holy Communion are repre- 
sented in more than one of the chambers, as a glass 
with wine, above which is laid a fish, or also a plate 
with the holy wafer. I approached my candle to the 
wine in the glass ; it shone as red and as fresh as if it 
had been painted yesterday, and not nearly two thou- 
sand years ago. In yet another chapel were many re- 
markably beautiful small pictures, representing saints 
praying with uplifted hands. One of them was a wo- 
man, richly dressed and very beautiful. Was it Mary, 
the mother of Jesus 1 — ^who Father Gallmorell at Ein- 
siedelQ maintained was represented in the Catacombs 
as the praying Queen of Heaven ? Certain it is that 
this portrait does not essentially differ from the rest 
of the praying figures of Peter, Paul, and other 
martyrs. And had any such image of the Virgin 
Mary, as " Queen of Heaven," been in existence here, 
the Catholic archaeologist, De Eossi, would not have 
neglected to make us observant of it. But there is 
none such here, nor could there have been at a time 
when the Christian doctrine still retained its purity. 

What, however, do these most ancient figures of 
praying saints say to us, their descendants I Most as- 
suredly that death does not dissolve the bond of human 
spirits ; that the fixed relationship of one generation to 

TOL. XL G 
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another is an eternal rektionship ; that the departeil 
lire Mid labour for us who yet wander on the earthy as 
we here on earth can and ought to labour even for them 
afl for all Chri»tiaas, here or there, ought to labour for 
the accomplishment of the prayer, ** Thy kingdom 
come " the perfected order of the world in love and 
happiness. 

We obierved no names in thij Catacomb. Upon 
most of the grave^j which were covered with a slab of 
marble, wa« cut a Greek cross, an anchor, or a dove 
with an olive-branch ; often merely the words^ " in paee.*' 

The number of labyrinthine branching passages 
through which we went waa so great, that they gave 
the impression of an immeasurable city of the dead i 
and yet we here stood upon ground which covered 
many lower etories still, equally extensive. At the 
depth at which we were we could, fiometimeSj faintly 
hear the dull rumbling of a carriage rolling above our 
headi. For the rest it was profoundly silent. The 
myitenr of death had encompassed all, even the me- 
mory of the dead. The paintings alone said, "But 
they still live for all that PJ 

The only living thing that I saw wa^ a queer spider, 
with immensely long legs. He took a leap upon my 
hand, the one in which I held the candle, and then 
another down upon the dust and sand. I could not 
help thinking how frightful it would be to be lost 
in this subterranean city, and then perhaps be buried 
alive there. It is said that this fate has happened more 
than once to imprudent travellers who ventured in 
without guides, and never afterwards came out. Many 
parts of tlicse Catacombs are not visited, from fear of 
the falling in of the earth ; many others are closed 
from this cause. 

After a ramble of near three hoors imderground, we 
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agun beheld the cheerful sunlight, which was a plea- 
sant sight, although we had not been in darkness even 
in those dwellings of night. 

After I had seen these Catacombs, after I knew that 
they extended to a great distance under the Roman 
Campagna, formerly occupied with temples and splen- 
did villas, both the Campagna and the whole of the 
eternal city acquired a new interest for my gaze. 
What a concentration of life is here 1 What history, 
with the highest questions and the highest answers 1 
I see the Eoman city and soil full of temples to gods 
and goddesses from all the known lands of the world, 
that they might reply to the still more urgent ques- 
tionings of humanity : — 

" Is there a God I What and who is He I Is there 
a life after death for us who suffer, love, and die ? Is 
there reparation for those who testify to the truth and 
fall victims to lies! What have we to hope for? What 
shall we believe ? " 

And the temples multiply even more and more, and 
the gods and their priests increase. People sacrifice to 
Isis and Fortuna, to the sun and to Jupiter, to Hertha, 
Cybele, Ceres, and Diana ; to the unknown gods, to 
evil and good demons ; to Roman Caesars who made 
themselves gods, and lastly to the horrible Mithras, who 
came out of the East, worshipped in gloomy grottoes 
amidst horrible torturings and punishments of the 
< body, which proves that the human soul knows itself to ' 
\be sinful, and endeavomrs to appease the divinities by 
self-chastisement. The unfortunate pray and sacri- 
fice in vain upon all these altars ; their gods are silent, 
or give through their priests merely obscure or insuffi- 
cient answers. And the Mithras - worshippers — they 
were numerous in Italy — obtained no peace from their 
savage, self-inflicted severities 1 

g2 
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Whilst this was taking place on the surface of the 
earthy people were singing below, in the ntght of the 
Catacombsj of " God revealed in Christ as the eternally 
cotnpassianating Father; of the Saviour who leada to 
Ilirn; of the resurrection of the dead, and of life ever- 
last mg>'* From all the nations whom liome subjected 
bj her arm% Jew^, Greeks, barbarians, a people ts here 
collected^ who^ together with men and women of the 
eternal city, are baptized amidst the night of the Cata- 
combs to a people of brethren, to one faith, one love, 
one hope, one name ! — thouj my R., hast already named 
it. And hast thou at any time seen a slender shootj a 
seed forgotten in the soil, make its way through the 
stone wall — of the Coliseum, or any other wall — and 
by degrees rift it so that its stones become loosened and 
fall, whilst the yoimg tree grows and spreads forth its 
branches to the light f Then hast thou seen the image of 
that which took place in the depths of the Catacombs, 
There was rooted the slender shoot, which thenceforth 
would grow to a world's tree, overshadow the eternal 
city, and bear for all the people of the earth fruit to 
life eternal I 

Again in our quiet home on the Corso, and in the 
tranquillity of evening, Jenny read aloud the first 
Epistle to the Corinthians, from the twelfth to the six- 
teenth chapter — the most beautiful commentary on 
the Catacombs. 

December 23rd* — One of the eights with which one 
becomes only slowly familiar, but w^hich belongs to the 
cliaract eristic features of Rome, is the many studios, or 
work-places of art — certainly many hundreds — from 
which a number of pictures and statues proceed to 
beautify tl^e world. Every artist — who deserves the 
nafue — has his peculiar genre as well aa his peculiar 
tiilont J aad this genj*e and tliis talent take a specific co- 
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louring from the nation to which the artist belongs. 
And here are now artists from all peoples of the world : 
Scandinavians, Eussians, Germans, Frenchmen, En- 
glishmen, Americans, and many others. Amongst all 
the affluence of ancient and modern art, one should 
run the risk of having a surfeit — may I be forgiven the 
expression — of the fine arts, if one did not resolve to 
enjoy them, as our Swedish maid-servants say, ** bit 
by bit." This is what I determined to do, and what 
I shall accomplish, as I have several months before 
me. 

TVithin these few days we have visited two studios : 
first that of the German artist, R. Lehman, afterwards 
those of the Italian sculptors, Giacometti and Teverani. 

I had already become acquainted with Eudolf 
Lehman, as an interesting man in society, and had 
heard him spoken of as one of the first genre-painters 
in Eome. His pictures evidence great talent, and a 
thorough conception of the subject which he handles. Two 
of these especially interested me — the light-side and the 
night-side of Italian life. In the one you see a young 
Italian girl, with a dreamy, summer-warm expression, 
sitting with a basket brim-full of doves. Her glance 
testifies to a rich inner life, but which is still unde- 
veloped. In the north such a soul would have some- 
thing restless or savage about it. The daughter of 
the south, nourished by the fruits of the earth, by the 
warmth of the sun, by the deliciousness of the air and 
the sky, has her yearnings lulled to a quiet pensiveness. 
She anticipates and she dreams, till the time comes. 
The second picture shows an aged woman with two 
young children. One can see that she has been 
handsome — quite as handsome as the young girl — 
but now she is old and poor. She looks at you with a 
rigid, almost severe glance ; whilst the two most charming 
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little oneSj with the look of half-frozen rosehud?, cling 
to her, hungry and cold. Beside them stands an empty 
hasin, with a spoon in it ; in the background you see the 
gate of a convent. Will it soon be opened^ aird a 
brotherly hand extend forth soup to the famished ?- — 
or has the soup been already given, but insufficient in 
quantity, and the door is closed ? 

Lehman is now employed on a larger picture, repre- 
senting the flood of Sixtusj in the Pontine marshes, 
carrying away bufFaloes ; an extremely peculiar scene, 
and full of life, with innnmerable beautiful details, and 
indeed one of the most original pictures I have yet 
seen. 

Teveranij a pupil of Thorivaldsen, and at the present 
time the most celebrated sculptor of Rome, celebrated 
especially for his lovely figures of Psyche, has no less 
than four ateliers for his work. His statue of Christ 
appears to mc very unsatisfactory, stifFj and without 
spirit ; but his Angel of Judgment, a sitting figure, with 
the trumpet on his knee, and hia glance dhected upward, 
watching, waiting, is a glorious figure, which bears the 
stamp of genius and inspiration. The artist himself, 
who is now chiselling the beard on the head of Christ, 
is not one of the least interesting]: fijrures in his studio. 
He has a splendid head, with strong features and 
energetic character. The hair is gi'ay, and the counte- 
nance indicates about sixty years. Many works by 
Thorwaldsen adorn hia studio. Teverani began by 
imitating his master, but has since then elevated himself 
to an independent working out of his genius* 

At Giacometti'?, the author of the two groups at 

the foot of La Sen la Santa, I admired the first models fur 

these great works, which appeared to me to possess a 

still higher degree of power, Giacometti did not, 

is fiftieth year, produce anything extraordinary, 



1 




when all at once, by these groups, he placed himself at 
the summit of the Bcaiu santcb^f ari^ \ 

Later, on the same clay, at a BmaU, select dinner- 
party at the polite Bavariau nunister's, I heard a young 
Italian poetess — a Countesa Cantalainessa, married to a 
captain of the Pope^s Swiss Guard — repeat her own 
verses. As far as I understood them, they were beau- 
tiful and pure, aod the expression of the refined^ sweet 
figure, when animated by the recitation, was most fasci- 
nating. She seemed to have wings. The ^ift of 
nud also of 



writiugj 



improvismg verse, appears not 



to be unfrequeut amongst Italian ladies, even of the 
highest class.^ Some ladies belonging to the higher cir- 
cles of Rome are known as distinguished poetesses- 

Chistmas-da^,-— Grand opera performance at St. 
Peter's! Jenny and I were present in the gaUery 
erected for the occasion, where all the ladies sit in black 
dresses and veils. The centre nave of the churcli waa 
occupied by the French Guardi?, arranged in long 
lines. The Pope was borne along in the processionj on 
men's shoulders, or heads, I could uot see which, and 
surrounded on both sides by two immense peacock- fans, 
seemed to me so like an idol-image, that I could not 
get the idea out of my mind, as he, with the good- 
tempered expression which is peculiar to him^ dealt out 
with his fat J white hand, blessings to the right and the 
left. 

Of all the symbolical business which he transacted 
between the grave of Paul and Peter, and the high altar, 
as well as that which was transacted about his person, 
I understood quite as little as the greater number who 
were present, I know that church ceremonial is a kind 
of symbolical language, and that, in order to understand 
it, one must be initiated therein, and also that one has 
no right to pass judgment on that which one does not 
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onderBtaDdp But may n*»t ©oe with ©oroe justice require 
that a traneaetion which ought to have au iut€reit for 
every goul should have a gymholical language worthy 
of the trauBactioii^ and that its main purport should be 
oomprebeii^ible to every soul not acquainted with its 
significance f On Christuias-Klay people celebrate the 
birth of Jesus Christ ; but what connection could the 
endless fiiss and fiddle-idling about the Pope's 
person have to do with it? He is clothed and reclothed 
more than once ; his tiara, is removed^ and replaced at 
least a dozen limee. The Cardinals one after another 
come and fall opon their knees and kiss bis slipper. 
The Pope offers burning incense before the pictures 
of the aaintSi then the Cardinals do the same to him ; 
then tbey embrace and kiss one another; then they 
fiddle-faddle again with his dress; then the itieense is 
presented, and again bending and bowing and kissing 
take place, as if it would never come to an end. If 
tbiB be intended as a symbolic representation of the 
life of love and concord of the Church, the expression 
is altogether too childish, and the spectacle is altogether 
too long- One feels a great desire to bid the actors 
proceed — 

** FroHi Botuidfl to tilings I ^ 

Nevertheless, it was actually a beautiful and a solemn 
moment when the Pope elevated the host^ and the same 
instant music, as from heaven, streamed down from the 
cupola of the church. All fell upon their knee?, and I 
also, thankful that at that moment I felt myself one 
with all Christians, Catholics or not^ who beUeve in the 
free-will offering for the foi^veness of sinners* That 
was the only moment of devotion of which I was 
conscious during the festival — which is celebrated by 
"^h, with what earnestness^ what sincere feeling ! 
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The Pope was carried out as he had been carried in, 
preceded by a cardinal's hat and a bishop's mitre, sur- 
rounded with peacocks' feathers, and distributing bless- 
ings on the right hand and the left, with a countenance 
beaming with a benign but not a spiritual life. Nor 
could I discover anything of the kind in the throng 
which filled the church. They all evidently contem- 
plated the day's solemnity merely as some grand 
spectacle. This spectacle was also continued outside 
the church by the magnificence of the cardinal's 
equipages, horses and servants glittering in gold and 
silver. But the princes of this church, driving in these 
splendid carriages, drawn by magnificent horses with 
silver-mounted trappings, how little they resembled 
their great Master, the God who walked through the 
world 1 

In the afternoon I went to the Coliseum, and heard a 
Capuchin monk preaching. His concluding apostrophe 
to the image of Christ was really beautiful and fervent, 
penetrated by a feeling for the crucified. The partici- 
pators in the via crucis were few and indifferent. 

In the evening we sat in the Scandinavian Christmas- 
club, with wreaths of ivy round our heads, had a 
laurel tree instead of the Christmas pine, ate excellent 
porridge, and heard speeches of no great mark, except- 
ing one from the Danish archaeologist. Professor Ussing, 
who spoke cleverly, beautifully, and well on the 
solemnities of Christmas and our earthly home — of the 
great Christmas-tree of the world, which extends its 
crown to the stars of heaven. We had also Christmas 
presents, conversation with our friendly, polite country- 
men, and good music from the amiable Danish 
composer, Ravnkilde. We went home at eleven o'clock, 
in the loveliest weather. The streets were thronged 
with people, who during the whole night are in move- 




ment, going from church tochurchj admiring the lighted 
chandeliers J the sHkcn draperies, and other ^plendoius 
with which the churches here are hung on all festit-alflp 
and aa much as possible made to resemble woddty i 



drawing-rooms. 



On the 29th of December'— 1 went to hear the child- 
preachingj which ia continued in the Ara-Coeli chorch^ 
from Christmas-day till the thirtieth of the month, and 

ranks amongst the smaller notabilities of Rome. 

Just opposite a splendidly decorated theatre, w^here 
the manger in Bethlehem, with Mary, the child Jesus, 
Joseph, and above them, God the Father, with legions 
of angel-hcads, are re presented j a sort of pulpit ia 
erected, in which little children, from five to ten years 
of age, deliver services, or address the bystanders. 
These bystanders are for the most part foreignersj or 
simple coimtry people, who listen to the inf nut preachers 
w^lth evident edification, sometimes with emotion ; 
whilst the foreigners, on the contrary j apparently regard 
the whole as a child's show. The first that entered the 
pulpit on this occasion was a handsome little girl, who 
preached with fervour and exquisite declamation what 
she herself could but little understand- She quoted 
the prophets, and exhorted her audience to renounce 
their bosom sins^ — to w^hich the rosy, little mouth gave 
very substantial names — to tui-n themselves to il heatis- 
simo Bambino f bom during this beatusima nott£y and to 
let themselves be born again in him. The splendid 
little speaker closed with a graceful salutation to the 
public, who could not refrain from a murmur of ap^ 
plause and delight, A little boy, in delicate clothing, 
and with beautiful eycE^, stepped up after her, and made 
a speech in verse, in which the lesson learned by heart 
was too perceptible ; and besides this, he was prompted 
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by his lady-mamma, who was standing below. A little 
girl wearing a shepherdess's hat succeeded to him, but 
she lost the thread of her discourse very soon, avowed 
it with great naivete, turned round, and hastened from 
the pulpit. Another little one was lifted up by her 
father, who whispered in her ear, but in vain; the 
little one stood gazing at the spectators with her large, 
dark eyes, forgetful that she had anything to say to 
them. Her father was obliged to lift her down again. 
A lively boy of ten, in a black priest's cloak, now took 
her place, preaching with great ease and aalvehej 
but evidently by rote. Two priests standing behind, 
in broad-brimmed hats, complimented him, smiling 
when he had finished. 

Little ones, more or less perfectly trained, succeeded 
each other without intermission. It was amusing 
enough to witness as a spectacle, but' it was painful to 
me to see these infant souls thus early taught to accept 
Christ's doctrine as a lesson fit for repeating by rote on 
the theatre of life. It was with quite another meaning 
that the Saviour desired that children should come to 
him. These infant preachings are said to have been 
practised ever since the middle ages. 

December ZOth. — ^Visited, withMadanie de M , San 

Paolo fuori delle Mura, the largest Basilica of Rome, built 
by Constantine the Great, so called, upon the spot where 
according to tradition, the Apostle Paul was beheaded. 
A small Christian church marked the place from the 
most ancient times — afterwards it was destroyed by 
fire, and again rebuilt more than once, down to the 
present time, when, after the last conflagration in 1821, 
it is again restored, and that in a manner which will 
make it what it was originally intended to be, one of 
the most magnificent temples of the Christian church, .^ 
equal, though built in a different style, to St. Peter's. ' 
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LonfT, rich rows of piDans lead throDgli tlie naves of the 



church to the chanceL Most of the monarcha of 
Europe, and even aome princes of the East^ have, on 
thiB last occaaioni made valuable gifts for the complex 
tion or decoration of the church. The Czar, Nicholas 
of Russia, has given altars and pillars of malachite ; the 
Pasha of Egypt, pillars of heautiful alabaster, aa well 
as other omamenta. Just lately, also, a Jew has be- 
queathed by will a large sum of money to this church. 
They are at the present time busied in setting up the 
portraits of the Popes, which, executed in mosaic, wiU 
encircle the church as with a va^t Papal ring. Not 
ODe of the crowned fathers, from Gregory the Great 
down to Pio Nono, is to be omitted^ even though they 
mnst improvise now and then a Papal head. There 
are still empty spaces in the circle of medidlions for the 
various portraits, which cannot as yet be found- 

Not far from the chancel is a beautiful chapel dedi- 
cated to Saiut Brigitta, and ornamented by her statue 
In marble. During her residence in Kome she fre- 
quently came to pray in this church; and here b 
preserved, as a holy relic, the cross from which, during 
her ecstatic devotion^ she seemed to hear a voice pro- 
ceed, I wa^ glad to hear that she exercised a reforma- 
tory influence as well upon the higher class of the 
priesthood in Home as in Naples. For she did not 
alone satisfy herself with praying at the graves of 
martyrs ; she earnestly exhorted bishops and cardinals, 
nay, even the Pope himself, to a life of the true worship 
of Godj and of good works, from which they had 
almost universally fallen, to devote themselves to 
worldly ambition. She awoke the consciences of many, 
as weU by her prayers and remonstrancesj as by her 
example. For she herself, of a rich and noble race^ 
that of a Brah% one of the nobles in Sweden^ yet 
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lived here in Eome^ and laboured like a truly humble 
servant of Christ. 

" We must walk barefoot against pride if we would 
overcome it," said she. And Brigitta Brahe did so, 
and, so doing, overcame those proud hearts and won 
them to God. 

Whilst we were in the chapel of St. Brigitta the 
Superior of the Benedictine order entered, a good- 
tempered, stout man, and after him the General of the 
same order. Cardinal Andrea, a Neapolitan, in fiery red 
costume, also a very stout gentleman, with a cun- 
ning side glance and polite demeanour. Both gentle- 
men bowed to Madame de M ; and the Cardinal, who 

graciously allowed her to kiss his hand, conversed for 
some time both with her and me. He inquired, amongst 
other things, what I thought of St. Peter's and the 
Christmas- day service there. I said to him, as can- 
didly as I could without any breach of politeness, that 
which I. have already said to you, my E., that it 
appeared to me as if the Pope and the Pontificate 
occupied too much space in the church. 

He replied: "We regard the Pope as the representa- 
tive of Jesus Christ, and honour him as such." 

" Do you find him like Jesus Christ ? " was upon my 
tongue to say ; but I said it not. I knew, indeed, what 
the reply would be, and I had, besides, already shown 
myself so much of a heretic, that his Eminence, on 
taking his departure, did not vouchsafe me a glance, , 

bestowing upon Madame de M merely a little 

twinkling of the eyelid, after he had charged her to 
commit herself to the prayers of St. Benoit," — (Madame 
de M is still lame, after a severe fall from a car- 
riage) — he departed, accompanied by half a dozen bow- 
ing and bending priests, who seemed to me to constitute 
his train, A young Benedictine monk from Germany, 
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who not long emee became a convert from Proteetantism 
to the Catholic faith, and who had the zeal and fervour 
of a new proeelyte^ accompanied us through the churchy 
and wished^ by all meana^ to convert roe to Catholicism, 
and also to show me Luther*e error and delusions. Im- 
patience and cold made me cut the conversation short ; 
besides^ one cannot argue with a person who begins his 
proofs by a pompous annoimcement that ** the Catholic 
Church considers the human being to consist of both 
soul and body I " 

In the meantime, there was no lack of controversy 
for me in Kome, for even my country woman, Jtadame 

de M^ j is lately converted to the Catholic Church, 

and would gladly make me a proselyte for her own 
salvation; and I like to talk with her. Hers U a 
f erven tj earnest soul, deeply imbued with a knowledge 
of religious lite, and which I, on my side, wished to 
lead to a tnier view of the eB^enttali both in religio0 
and in the religious life- But it is delightful to see the 
doctrine of the Catholic Church reflect itself in a pure 
and upright soul — to understand what it is in this doc- \ 
trine which is so satisfying to such a soul, so that she 
has scarcely words for the happiness which she enjoys; 
80 that every flower of earth has a new fragrance^ a 
new splendour for her eye, and that the thorn of 
suffering — which she now' experiences physically — has 
lost its sting to her. This is precious to me^ both to 
Bee and to understand, yet it is strange how she, at the 
game time, can deny to me — who, in my own church, 
enjoy a happineBS so kindred to her own — -all partici- 
pation in the *^ only saving church " 

" If you enter by the gate of San Sebastiano, and I 
' by the Porta del Popolo, what does it matter 1 — ^merely 
that we are both in Rome t" said I, on one occasion* 
**No, no, you are not in Borne, not in the actual 
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Eome, the holy, eternal city!" replied she, gravely; 
"but you will come in, nevertheless. God will en- 
lighten you; I shall pray for you, and — you must 
talk with Monsignor L ." 

" But, like you, I believe in one God and Saviour ; 
like you, I see his church, or his kingdom, embrace, 
elevate the whole world, mankind, nature, and " 

"No, no, you do not believe on the right church; 
you do not belong to the church which Christ founded 
on earth, and unless you do you cannot have relation- 
ship with him I" 

" But I love Him, He is all my joy and hope ; I 
desire to be His servant I" 

" But it is not sufficient to be called Christian." 

« Wen, I wiU ask the Pope I" 

Such have hitherto been our conversations on these 
questions; but my half-jokingly expressed threat of 
appealing to the Pope, I mean some day to carry into 
execution. 

In the meantime, I study industriously my Mohler, 
given to me by the good fathers at Einsiedeln; and 
this honest, profound, and candid work for Catholicism 
\ aids me more decidedly to understand the strength and 
! weakness of Protestantism in relation to the Catholic 
'1 Church ; for I must confess that, in my examination 
and proving of the tenets of the two opposing churches, ( 
I do not always stand on the side of Protestantism ; 
and the but and the no which, from my earliest youth, 
rose up in my soul against certain doctrines of the re- 
formers, become ever still more decided. It becomes 
ever more and more certain to me that they in their 
honest zeal more than once threw away the child with 
the water he was washed in, and that the Catholic 
Church has kept more than one precious doctrine, which 
the evangelical must yet adopt as her own if she will 
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fully deserve the name of evangelicaL But the Pro- 
testant reform has dragged the human soul from under 
the mass of forms and human inventions, which, like 
an immense crystallization, a forest of parasites, had 
crept over it, threatening to suffocate its life ; it has 
dragged the Holy Scriptures from the darkness which 

But I will not repeat what I have already said, 

and what you, my S., probably know as well as I do, 

because 

But you are sleepy — Good night ! 
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TWELFTH STATION. 

New-Yeax's Thoughts — Romantic Preludes — ^Festal Life in Rome 
— Beggars — ^Museo Christiano — Evening in the Palazzo Far- 
nese — Festival of the Propaganda — Cold and Catarrh — View 
from the Capitol — Carnival — Influenza — Preparation for Lent 
— Pontifical Jubilee, and Pontifical Bill of Fare— Soiree at the 
Grants'— Cardinal Antonelli. 

January^ 1858. — ^A happy new year to Italy, Sweden, to 
the whole world, and to you, my R. ! Our hemisphere 
turns again towards the sun, and absorbs his rays with re- 
newed force. They shine into my soul, into my mind, 
which this morning feel fresh and bright, able to re- 
ceive that which the new year ever preaches, and that 
which Eome preaches to me like the new year. For it 
preaches a sermon, this ancient city, a doctrine in sym- 
bolic signs and monuments, which become ever clear to 
me daily, and which strike me with new clearness in 
the light of the new year. And this sermon is Risor- 
gimento I Vita Nuova ! The Phoenix, the wonderful 
bird, shakes his wings in the ascending sun above the an- 
cient city, and indicates its life — an ascending meta- 
morphosis. There stand the Egyptian obelisks, evidences 
of the most ancient art, and thetmost ancient worship. 
VOL. II. H 




They staud rigidj pointing upwardSy testifying by their 
hieroglyphic inscriptions that mankind worshipped God 
in their earthly rulers and in nature. But above the 
oriental columns now stands a star, a cross. These 
proclaim that a crucifiedj buried and arisen son of 
man has delivered mankind from the hand of despots, ?1 
and from the wild chaos of Pantheism, and rai=jed them 
nearer to Heaven. 

Herestand the splendid columns of Trajan and Antoni- 
nuSj covered with bas-reliefs in commemoration of the vic- 
tories of the Eoman people over foreign nations, who 
w^ere led captive in the triumphal processions of the con- 
querors- Formerly the statues of their conquerors 
crowned the columns, but now instead stand the figures 
of Peter and Paul, apostles of the doctrines of peace. 
They have conquered the apostles of war, and the people 
are no more dragged along in rude triutnphal proces- 
sion. 

Here riae in solemUj mournful beanty the broken co- 
lumns of the Forum J ruins of the place where, for the 
first thne^ the rights of the people found unflinching 
supporters and protectors, through the force of language 
and public opinion. Long may those columne remain in 
their ruinous beauty* This Forum is needed no longer. 
It shows the way. But the all-subjecting power of 
the new time is supported by spiritual columns, which 
can neither be broken nor yet fall. Christianity and 
the free press have made this impossible. And upon 
the consecrated form of humanity^ — thank Heaven ! — 
even the captive speaks, even silent sighs are heard I 

Modern Rome has been built upon the site of ancient 
Romej and in great measure out of its ruins- Upon 
the spot where stood the golden house of Nero, the 
palaces of Claudius and Car ac alia, the temples of the 
heathen divinities^ now ri$e Chriatian churches and 
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temples, where art ministers to the highest ideas. The 
symbol of the cross is reared upon the Capitol, as well as 
on the spires of the temple of Minerva. Catholic Rome 
arose out of the pile of the heathen imperial Rome, and 
became a ruler even as she had been ; and that on the 
plea of eternal right. The Catholic Church was then 
the Christian Church, great in power and in wisdom ; 
she possessed the keys of the kingdom of Heaven — 
Christ's revelation and its doctrines. Thus she became, 
during the minority, and the half savage condition of 
the world, the educator who led the people to the 
Saviour, to order and to unity. She became the great 
seminary, where they should learn to become a sacerdo- 
tal people, a people to the honour of God. She became 
the mother who fosteringly clasped all people to her 
bosom. She had a right to do so, because the treasures 
of the highest life were in her possession ; she must do 
it, even with authority and severity, because the age 
was half savage, and the people and their princes violent 
and given to war. But during the struggle to over- 
come and reduce the world to order, she availed herself 
of worldly weapons, and becoming herself worldly, forgot 
her ideal and the significance of the word, the Church. 
Christ never spoke of the Church but as of the king- 
dom of God on earth, and made it clear, both by word 
and deed, what that kingdom is. 

The representatives of Christ on earth, popes and 
bishops, forgot by degrees that the kingdom of God was 
something different to the structure of ecclesiastical 
forms, which was merely raised with the intention of 
preparing or sheltering it. And as the emperors, 
seated on the world's throne, became dizzy from their 
elevation, and fancied themselves to be gods, so, by 
degrees, the popes, grown dizzy under their cowls, be- 
lieved themselves to be our Lord's true and only instru- 
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Ti:entSj directly inspired by the Holy Ghost. They 
even set themselves in God's place on earth ; and the 
Catholic Church J from hiiving been a nursing and wise, 
though Bometiraes a severe mother^ became a wicked 
step-mother^ who persecuted, banished, and burned, 
without mercy, the children who would not in all things 
conform to her bidding, or who ventured to think that 
she had forgotten the divine, eternal command, in fol- 
lowing alone her own worldly interests and caprices* 

A portion, however, of the children who had attained to 
ycftrs of discretion through the teachings of Christ, could 
neither be destroyed by one means nor another^ They 
became more and more numerous (they were called, ei- 
ther from the places whence they came, or from the 
names of their leaders, IrValdenseSj Albigenses, Hussites, 
Wickliffites, and so on), until, under the guidance of Lu- 
ther and Calvin, they became mighty in strength and 
maturity of mind ; and, on the ground of conscience and 
the word of God, threw off the papal yoke, and declared 
themselves free to obey God alone in the light of hie 
Gospel. This became the palladium of the Protestant 
peoples. 

When the Church of Rome saw nation alter nation 
separate themselves from her, she sought to reconquer 
them by all possible means, even by that of self- 
reformation, by the discotiti nuance of various abuses, 
and by degrees even the stake, the torture^ — at least 
in its grossest form^^if not from conviction, yet from 
fear ; and some of its noblest members gained souls by 
the love, the admiration which they inspired. All this, 
however, was but to little purpose. The two Christian 
churches continued to be divided, each one claiming to 
possess the essential of Christianity- And both have 
it — and both have it incompletely. But the Catholic 
requires blind obedience to his authority, and allows 
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no free inquiry, no independent use of the light of 
reason. And in this respect she is the church of those 
who are in pupilage, of those who have not faith in 
the Divine Light, in human reason and the conscience, 
and in the human ability to understand the revealed 
Word of God by this light. Will she long continue 
what she now is — the greater portion of the Christian 
church? May she be so until the Protestant church 
shall have advanced to a higher consciousness, to a 
more spiritual life — till she have regained and inter- 
preted in a higher light many of the ever-preserved 
treasures of the Catholic Church. Then perhaps will 
this Church acknowledge that which the younger sister 
has won, and understand what it is which she desires, 
and then both may go on to their transformation, 
ascend to a new life, a church, a kingdom, in spirit and 
in truth, such as our Lord and Master desires it to be! 
I have faith in the eternal power of life, have faith 
in the ascending metamorphosis, of which the Roman 
monuments preach. And as certain flowers, beloved 
by the sun, develop a metamorphosis more than the 
others, so ought this soil, warm with the life of beauty 
and of the blood of martyrs, to become a sun-flower, 
which shall represent the transfiguration of the Christian 
church into a glorious kingdom of God, May it be so ! 
But as yet the time is far distant I 

The new year has entered our quiet little northern 
home, on the noisy Corso, with an occurrence which 
has made a new year in the life of my young friend, 
and has gladdened me with the sight of the power of 
pure love and gratitude in the female heart. For my 
young Swiss sister, also, as I learn from a letter just 
received, has the new year brought with it a new 
chapter, the contents of which are love and marriage I 
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Janimry \2i!u~li the weather be beautiful^ as it lias 
been almost uiimtcrmptedlj since we came here^ then 
life in Konre is to the stranger like an incessant festivEil, 
Every day brings with it something new to see^ some- 
thing new to think about, intercHting for beauty, or 
spectacle, or curiosity. The palaces and collections of 
works of art are always open to visitors, the prome- 
nades are always splendid with gny equipages and 
toilettes, the fountains are always playing, and the 
roses always blooming brightly beneath the dark blue 
sky. One can rejoice daily in the power and life of 
the snn, and in the ever-varied scenes and the grand 
views which it lights up. 

The beggarji in Eoine do not constitute any dark 
shadow in these picturea. One sees and knows that 
they practise a trade which they are accustomed to, 
and from which very few of them coidd be weaned. 
Every beggar has his own peculiar style, and he is 
certain that it will produce him something. In the 
evening he counts over bis little earnings — probably 
three or four paoli— less than two shillings, I have been 
told, and passes a cheerful evening, able also to lay by 
a little for the future- Begging is a species of fishing, 
and it has all the interest of that occupation. Custom 
has removed any humiliation which might other^vise 
attend it. Some beggars — as the well-known Beppo 
on the Piazza di Spagna — are wealthy, but they can- 
not leave off begging. They are accustomed to it; 
life to them without it would be wearisome, and the 
sun in Eonie takes care that they do not suffer much 
from their exposure on the streets and squares. 

Some years ago the police endeavoured to introduce 
a reform. The beggars were provided with shelter 
and food, but, at the same time^ kept within bounds. 
But they could not endure the confinement. One old 
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woman threw herself out of tlie window, and was killed 
by the falL After this no attempt was made to circum- 
scribe the freedom of the beggars. And they are not 
pertinacious J and do not persecute you as at Pisa, 
Each one has his own post and seat, and he calls upon 
the passers-by, (For the peace of my own consciencej 
I give a bajocco daily.) At noon the gates of the 
Capuchin convents are opened^ and bread and soup is 
deaJt out — which they on their part have begged — to 
the hungry^ who gather round their steps. The soup 
may be meagre enougiij but still it is something. The 
poor human sparrows are accustomed to be satisfied 
with the crumbs of life. The sun, the air, freedom, 
that delicious far Jiientey give them enough to make 
them enjoy life^ — a miserable life, it is true, but— 

I wiO now speak of the strangers in Eome. 

Whilst these, during the day, throng the museums, 
Tiait churches and promenades, social life opens for 
them in the evening its saloons^ and people talk 
pleasantly over their tea, coofectionaryj and ices; or 
the theatres also invite them by mnsic — ^sometimes 
yery good— or by tragedies of Alfieri, or comedies by 
Goldoni. Even Jenny and I have our rich share in 
this festal life. In the evening, however, I prefer 
remaining at home, sitting by the fire in our drawing- 
room, listening to Jenny as jghe reads to me by lamp- 
light, and letting the while my eyes wander from the 
quietly flickering flames of the fire to her gentle 
Madonna-like countenance^ more beautiful still when 
seen by this light. But we do not always enjoy quiet- 
ness like this. We are frequently Tisited by Scan- 
dinavian friends, sometimes by foreigners, amongst 
whom was this day a young Duke di Torlonia, a very 
agreeable young man, and one of the few amongst the 
yonng nobility of Eome who are cultivated by litera- 
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tore- Twice in the week comes mj professor of Italian 
literaturcj Signor Barguillionej a mildj little^ amiablej 
and learned mun, and perfect genius in languages. He 
reads Dante with roe^ to a perpetual accompaniroent of 
e tnolio pfdlompliko ! moUo graziom^ beUoj lelUssimo! 
Ho capiio? Ho capiio? As wo are still in the Hell, 
and Dante's fancy is especially rich in horrible punish- 
ments and torments^ I am not able to accord with his 
e moUo gva^iosoy moUo beUimimOj but perhaps it will be 
otherwise when we arrive in Purgatory- I have also 
begun to read with him the old Koman language, the 
metallic clang and beautiful rhythm of which alwa}- s 
delighted me. I believe with the wise Solon, that one 
is never too old to learn; but I begin to suspect that 
one may be too old to learn a new language. 

Kind frienda have provided ua with many excellent 
works on Italy^ its art and artists. And it has been a 
pleasure to me thus to make the acquaintance of Vit- 
toria Coloima, alike noble as a woman and a poetess ; 
w^th Michael Angelo and Raphael in the letters written 
by them and many other artists, which have lately been 
published by Gilhl. Michael Angelo gains on this ac^ 
quaintancey and Eaphael loses. In the letters of the 
former you see profound thought and religious earoest- 
nessj a something honest, strongs and benevolentj kind 
and simple. He is something more than merely an 
artist. Raphael in his letters speaks about nothing but 
money i and wlien the subject is his own marriage, he 
mentions that the "lovely child" has such and such a 
number of scudi. One sees no trace of the great 
maestro^ and no trace either of noble humanity. Never- 
theless, Vasari says of him that wherever he came he 
brought with him a spirit of peace and harmony which 
diffused a sense of satisfaction to every one and every- 
thing. It is singular that Kaphael at his death desired 
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to be buried by the side of the young girl to whom 
he had been betrothed, and who died before him, but 
whom he did not love lik e la Fomarina and others. 
The love of Michael Angelo for Vittoria Colonna is of 
the highest class. From his short, but not unfrequently 
interesting letters, I was struck by the often-recurring 
closing sentence, " Nothing further occurs to me at this 
time;" or, "I have nothing more to add I" A re- 
markably candid and sensible expression ! ' -^ *;' — 

I will now say a few words regarding what 1 have 
seen and learnt during the last ten or twelve days. 

In the first place, I will tell you about the festival in 
the church of Ara Coeli, on the 6th inst. 11 Beatis' 
simo Bambino was now to be carried out from the 
manger to bless the Roman people, and then to be put 
by again till next Christmas. The lofty steps of Ara 
Coeli looked like an ant hillock, so thronged were they 
with people. Men and boys who sold little books 
(legends and prayers), rosaries, pictures of saints, me- 
dallions, chestnuts, oranges, and other things, shouted 
and made a great noise. Little boys and girls were 
still preaching zealously in the church, and people of 
all classes were crowding thither. Processions ad- 
vanced with the thundering cheerful music of the fire- 
corps. II BambinOj a painted image of wood, covered 
with jewels, and with a yellow crown on its head, was 
carried by a monk in white gloves, and exhibited to 
the people from a kind of altar-like erection at the top 
of the Ara Cceli steps. Everybody dropped down 
upon their knees ; 11 Bambino was shown on all sides, 
the music thundered, and the smoking censers were 
swung. 

In about an hour II Bambino was carried back into 
the church, and the throng of people dispersed. It 
y^as pleasant to see how quietly and amiably they con- 
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ducte^l tbemaelveSj although the greater number con- 
eisted of ill-clressed men and hojB. Devotionj properly 
so-called, I did not observe in these conntenancesj but 
neither did I see anything resembling laughter or deri- 
sion. The people believed evidently in II Bambino^ or 
had a sense of its symbolic significancej as an image of 
the child who came to give the people the treasures of 
the kingdom of heaven. 

On the 8th of January I visited Villa Ludovisi, in 
company with several Scandinavians, Amongst its 
antique statues is a colossal head of JunOj and a figure 
of Minerva, of great beauty, butj like all the antique 
diviuities, cold^ without any expression of human love 
and sympathy. It was pleasant to wander in the laurel 
and pine groves of the extensive grounds, to see the 
cattle grazing in the green meadows, where the lemon 
trees shone out with their fine fruit, and where the 
narcissus was about to burst into bloom* The air was 
like that of a beautifid May day in Sweden. 

On the 9th, Madame de Martino drove uie to the 
museum of the old church San Giovanni di Lateran^ 
where CavaHere De Rossi is now forming a separate 
Mmeo Chnstianoj of the valuable relics, together with 
the inscriptionSj which he discovers in the Catacombs- 
De Kossi met us in the gallery in order to be our 
guide. He arranges here burial inscriptions and pic-* 
tures, according to the various periods when tliey were 
executed, and the places where they were found, so 
that this museum will supply an historical and geogra- 
phical picture of the Catacomb world. 

The first pictures that are presented to our observa- 
tion are of the Good Shepherd, wdio carries the lost 
sheep upon his shoulders. Then came pictures from the 
Old and New Testaments,. The miracles of Chriat >vith 
the bread, restoring sight to the blind^ aDd the raising 
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of LazaruSy are often seen. It is not until the third 
century that we see the crown of thorns, and pictures 
of the suffering Saviour. So much did the painters of 
Borne fear to become ** an offence to the Homans, and 
to the Greeks foolishness." 

It was interesting to observe the manner in which 
the industrious and patient antiquarian labours at put- 
ting together the various burial inscriptions which he 
has found, scattered about and broken into small frag- 
ments. 

Of my evenings passed in society I can particularly 
recall one spent at the Neapolitan minister's, in the Pa- 
lazzo Farnese, during which I was so agreeably enter- 
tained by a Ligurian Count, that the evening hours ap- 
peared to me to be minutes. I have forgotten his 
name, but his conversation, full of striking and fine ob- 
servation, brilliant and fluent like a continuous impro- 
visation, I can never forget ; and in order the better to 
retain it, I will note down a few expressions regarding 
Italy and the Italians. 

^*The Italian nation, composed of widely different 
original races, has nevertheless, through the superior in- 
fluence of climate and scenery, acquired a certain unity, 
a certain character. The sun has, as it were, amalga- 
mated them into one nation ; but it y^ill still require a 
long time for it to become mature. The Neapolitans 
represent at once the natural life in its fulness, and the 
life of thought in its intensity. The former is repre- 
sented by the people in their everyday life and songs — 
one often meets with impro visa tori of both sexes — the 
culmination of the sun life. The wealthy and high- 
bom, on the contrary, love to occupy themselves with 
learned studies, especially the philosophical. The 
greatest philosopher of Italy, Vico, and in recent times 
Galuppi, were Neapolitans. At the present day the 




Neapolitan youtli of tbe higher class pursue their 
studies for their pleasure and pastime, neyer thinking 
at all of enli^jhtening the world by that means. The 
bias of the Germans towards the Wdtverbesserung 
is unknown to them. They love to rest and to enjoy, 
and Germany's great Hegel even strengthens this pas* 
sion, ' Questo Hegel quanto e graziom I ^ said a young 
Neapolitan Count of the great thinker, who is, how- 
ever, so perilous to many, 

'* This love of philosophical studies appears to have 
been inherited by the Neapolitans from the Greeks, 
who emigrated in great numbers from their country to 
establish themselves in Southern Italy^ then Magna 
Greciat There is a more literary activity in Naples 
than in EomCj especially as regards translations from the 
French and German, But a meritorious scientific 
journal, Vkoj which is published there, is about to be 
discontinued from the want of support, 

^* Mind, in Naples, is, as it were, within a diving-bell 
—it cannot breathe freely, and it has, there fo re, no free 
worshippers* Where there is no freedom j is stag- 
nation and death. Mind dives in vain into the depths; 
it cannot bring up thence any true pearls to the 
day, A late evidence of this is Padre Tosti, a warm- 
hearted, liberal-minded monk of Monte Casino, whose 
noble, patriotic history of La Lega Lomharda^ dedi- 
cated to Pio No no, obtained for him, from the King of 
Naples, several months' imprisonment; and, even 
afterwards, when, at the request of the Pope, he was 
released, unceasing surveillance." 

According to Count ^ the Serbes are the only 

branch of the Sc laves, inhabiting the provinces of the 
Danube, who are possessed of a national independent 
life, as weU as power to combat for its maintenance. 
The r€8t| under the dominion of Austria or Turkey? 
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satisfy themselves with a slavish imitation of the 
manners and fashions of the European nations, espe- 
cially of the French. Such are the more wealthy of 
these people : the poor, or labouring classes, are igno- 
rant and rude — not much above mere animals. 

I obtained from M. de Martino, Padre Tosti's work, 
La Lega Lombarda. " The best book ever written ! " 
added the Neapolitan minister, whom I find to be an 
intellectual, liberal-minded man, astonishingly frank in 
his mode of expression. His appeairance is kind^ 
clever and refined, and shows also decided character. 

The Neapolitan quality sat at the card table, gentle- 
men, for the most part, with beautiful heads and glossy 
black hair. A young princess, beautiful as a statue, 
with a red camellia in her dark brown hair, sat there 
the whole evening. For the rest, these handsome 
princes, with their handsome names, are not treated 
with much more ceremony than less noble people. 

"Prince d'Isola Bella, be so good as to ring the 
bell ! " said Mme. de Martino, to a young, noble-look- 
ing gentleman, who hastily obeyed. My blonde young 
Swedish friend, with her fair complexion and bright 
blue eyes, her quiet, agreeable demeanour, looked 
extremely well in that circle of dark-eyed, dark-haired 
Italians. De Bosp was also present, and devoted him- 
self principally to her. Guests were still arriving at 
midnight. 

Yesterday (January 11th), Jenny and I were 
present at the Lutheran service in the Prussian chapel 
on Monte Caprino, near the Capitol. How pure, simple, 
and sincere it appeared in comparison with the worship 
of the Bomish Church, and how much more edifying ! 
It was exactly like coming out of the oppressive atmo- 
sphere of frankincense, into the pure, spring air be- 
neath the free, open heaven I 
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For tbe eBtablishment of tliis Lutheran church we 
have to thank the late Prussian minister^ now Baron von 
Bunsen, who obtauied niean.^ from the Kinfr of Prussia 
for this purpose. In connection also with the churchy 
andj through the satne endeavours, has a bospitiil hmn 
estahlishedj also on the Tarpeian Rock, for Protestant 
ChriatianSj together with a house where travellers of 
this faith can be received. 

In the afternoon 1 went to the church of the Augus- 
tines, to see the kissing of the golden foot of the 
Madonna. This ceremony was being performed still 
more zealously than on the former occoaion. How 
they came in troops and companies, well and ill 
dressedj men and women, old people and young chil- 
dren! How they pressed around the jewel-covered, 
lamp-lighted, marble figure ! — a beautiful figure, with a 
mild, noble, maternal expression* How fervently they 
kissed her golden toes ! One old soldier kissed them 
six times in succession j with great feeling. Afterwards 
they took of the holy oil (in a lamp), and touched with 
it their forehead, throat, breast and neck* It was, 
however, remarkable to witness, and that for hour after 
hour; the place was never empty, frequently there 
was an amazing crowd. Much money was heard to 
chink as it fell down into the box at the foot of the 
Madonna- A number of people were on their knees 
praying before the altar. Two of these, an elderly 
man and woman, had both of them such an affecting 
expresmon of deep feeling in their countenances and 
manner, that I could not but pray for them and with 
them, although not, like themj to the Madonna. 

" We have a ladder of supplicators from earth up to 
the highest heaven I" 1 have heard Catholics say. 
*^And we need no such ladder," the Protestant 
Christian may reply, '^because we stand, through 
Chriatj in immediate relationsliip to God I " 
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We shall to-day be present at the great annual 
festival of tongues, of the Jesuits' Propaganda for h, 
fede Christiana. 

January 14<A. — This Collegio di Propaganda was 
founded by Gregory XV., for the purpose of educating 
Christian missionaries of all nations, who afterwards, 
each in his own tongue, should proclaim the doctrine of 
Christ in his own native land. It is a grand ideal 
But the festival of tongues this year did not give a high 
sense of the present stand-point of the Institution. I 
naturally expected to hear the praise of Christ and his 
doctrine expressed in many diflFerent languages. But 
the subject given out to all was la Cohnna^ which Pio 
Nono has had erected in honour of the immaculate 
Virgin on the Piazza di Spagna. All the pupils of the 
Propaganda were, therefore, to deliver an encomium on 
this column. And it was the glorification of la Colonna 
and the Virgin Mary, which again and again was 
repeated in emphatic verse, and expressed in Hebrew, 
Armenian, Persian, Arabic, Koptic, Greek, Latin, 
and many other old languages, as well as many more 
modern ones — nay, I believe, in every modem tongue 
except Swedish. A pale little boy represented the 
Danish. 

' The Hebrew, Persian, and Latin sounded to my 
\ ears the most beautiful of all the ancient tongues; and of 
the newer modern, Italian, Spanish, German, and English, 
which two last were very well declaimed. The Sclave 
language was deficient in elevated sound, the Chinese 
in all melody, the syllables tumbled one against 
another, an^ clattered disagreeably. The language of 
the Ethiopians, as well as of the South Sea Islands, 
sounded like the beginning of languages ; the latter in 
particular were more like animal sounds than perfected 
words, and the islanders who used them resembled 
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half-atiimal haman beings. They gave us abo two 
little eongg, coneieting of few notes, melancholy and 
weak, but not without grace. The chiWren of Africa 
had more character and more peculiar beauty in appear- 
ance and expression* 

The actors in thia scene were from two to three hun- 
dred youths — paii; of them almost children, the others 
approaching manhood— who eat on benches in a half- 
circlej at the end of a kind of theatre ; he who had to 
speak stepped forward on the stage, and when he had 
con eluded J was usually saluted by the audience with a 
salvo of clappingj sometimes with one of laughter, 
The first part closed with a scene which they called 
la confumm de la tour de Babe I ^ in which all the actors 
began at once to say or to sing mass, each one in his 
own tongue, which produced a horrible charivarij and 
was received with great laughter and loud clapping of 
hands, 

^*Is this indeed a religious festival?" exclaimedj 
with indignation, a young Swedish lady^ who eat 
near me* 

In the second part, King David himself, in the 
person of a dark-bearded gentlemaUj probably of Jewish 
descent, came forth and sung la Colonna^ to the accom- 
paniment of his harp; other prophets joined in the 
chorus* It was beautiful and ridiculous ! 

The queen-dowager of Spain, Maria Christina, was 
present, accompanied by her youngest daughter, several 
cardinal Sj together with a Papal guard- She sat in the 
place of honour, very corpulent, but with a countenance 
still beautifuL Her young daughter is a beauty^ and 
lately betrothed to a little ugly Italian prince. 

The festival, taken as a w^hole, was very splendid, 
curious, and interesting, in its own way, but without 
earnestness or religious purpose* 
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^^Moha per i foresiMnl*^ eay the serious Eomans^ 
epeakmg of such feativalsj at which thej are them- 
selves seldom present, Robay equivalent to the French 
vrord chose and the Swedish sak^ is used for everything 
which is spoken of as a whole ; for inetanccj a Roman 
working man said to me, speaking of the Tiber, e poco 
Toha; your luggage, a feetivalj an occurrencej any- 
thingj whatever it may be, is roha. 

^^ Roba per i forestierV^ (a something for the fo- 
reignere), said, disparagingly, a Roman matron, of the 
festival of the holy week in St* Peter's, at wbich she 
herself never was pr^aent. 

Jlie last day of Janiiafy, — Intense cold for the last 
fourteen days. An icy iramontana prevails in the air ; 
icicles hang from the fountains; the Roman people 
shiver and eneezej and declare that it has not been so 
cold for twenty years, that it is unheard of^ and so on ; 
the weather is, nevertheless, bright, and at noon the 
sun lights a fire in his attic, which warms up, for a few 
hours, the air and the streets of the city: one then sees 
a number of poor people belonging to the city, as well 
as country people from the mountains around Rome, 
men in pointed hats and with goat-skin breeches, 
women in white head-dresses, red bodices, and strings 
of pearls, sitting or lying with their handsome little 
children, on the broad steps from the Piazza di Spagna 
up to the terrace of Trinita di Monte, There they sit 
and lie hour after hour, warming themselves in the 
sun, and eating chestnuts, apples, and dreadfully sour 
oranges, waiting, I believe, for the artiste, who find 
amongst them their models. But everywhere in Rome, 
wherever the suu shines warm, and a wall offers a 
shelter against the tramontana^ you see people crowd- 
ing together as round a comfortable fire j at the street- 
comers people stand round large chafing-dishes, and 
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women and girls, whether walking or standing, are 
always holding their hands over the little claj pitchers 
with handles, called mariti>, which contain live coals. 
The whole population of Rome is now employed in 
warming itself^ and little winged insects dance about in 
the sun with the same design. 

Spite of the cold, however, there is every afternoon, 
from three o'clock till dusk, an unceasing procession of 
carriages, in a double row, with handsome horses and 
handsome, splendidly-attired ladies and moustachioed 
gentlemen ; and on the outside of the procession stand, 
head close to head, a legion of gentlemen, who eiraply 
etare on the passing equipages, and this standing /ar- 
nunte^ is the noble Eonian pastime. Between the mag- 
nificent equipages, mth their splendid and plumed 
ladies, comes now and then an open hired carriage, in 
which are seated two or three women of the populace, 
and the same number of men to match, the women 
with bare heads ; and they, too, drive in the procession, 
and wheel round on Monte Pincio, in company with 
the gay world, and nobody says anything about it ; it 
appears all to be in due course. In other European 
cities, and even in the free states of America, I fancy 
that people would be somewhat astonished at this kind 
of e quail ty- 

The topics of conversation at the present moment 
are the last attempt made in Paris against the life of ^ 
the French Emperor by means of the infernal machine, 
and the terrible earthquakes which, within the last 
month, have converted several towns of Calabria into 
heaps of ruins, and caused the destruction of about 
eighteen thousand human beings I The only one large 
newspaper of Kome, the official journal, Crt&rnale di 
Momaf gives the most circumstantial account of these 
events, as well as of the assistance — "the most effi- 
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cient," as It assures its readers — which the King 
of Naples has rendered to these afflicted places and 
people. 

For the rest, everybody is preparing for the Carnival : 
provision dealers are raising their prices ; confectioners' 
shops are filled with comfits of all sorts and colours ; and 
on the Corso, Piazza Colonna, and Piazza del Popolo, 
galleries and boxes are being erected for spectators of 
the festivities of the gay week — for it is not much 
beyond a week that the grand spectacle of the Roman 
Carnival extends ; and people are making ready to in- 
dulge the flesh in every way — of course such as are 
permissible — during this time, at the close of which 
they must take leave of the pleasures of the same — 
Came- Vale ! — in order that during the fast of a month 
they may consider what belongs to heaven. 

People promise themselves this year an unusually 
gay carnival, because the Pope has now, for the first 
time since 1848 — the year of the revolution — permitted 
the use of masks, at the express desire, it is said, of her 
Catholic majesty the queen- dowager, Maria Christina, 
who, being a gay lady, wishes to see the gayest scene 
of Rome in all its splendour. She herself gives this 
winter, in her hotel on the Piazza di Spagna, a grand 
reception every week, costume-balls and other festivi- 
ties, to which all are invited who are presented to her, 
as well of Roman society as of foreigners of rank. 

During one of the past days, which was less severe 
than the rest, we visited, in company with some Norwe- 
gian countrymen, the cradle of Rome, Monte Palatine, 
where "La Picciolissima Roma" was founded by Ro- 
mulus, and by degrees grew to be the mistress of the 
world. The ruins of the palace of the Caesars lie now 
in shapeless, gigantic masses, and heaps spread over a 
vast extent of this elevation, and it is now no longer 
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poseible to discover what wm the form of the building, 
or the plan of its design. All thej know is, that they 
are not arranged according to any regular plan ; that 
many einperoi*s, one after the otherj and ako Tarious 
great or wealthy men, built for themielTes palaces or 
villas upon thia eminence, without troubling themselves 
about any conformity with what had gone before- 
Cicero and Aug-ustus are said to have had here quite 
simple houaeSj and it is said also that a great number of 
insignificant dwellings were interspersed amongst the 
magnificent temples and palaces. In the meantime, it 
is known that here it was, and alao between the heights 
of the Capitol, the Esquiline, and Aventine hills, that 
the highest splendour of imperial Home in its palaces 
and temples was to be met with. It was here that for- 
merly were found, and still are to be found^^^ — although as 
shadows of their ancient splendour — the baths of Livia. 
Here were the gardens of .Vdonis, laid out in the lux- 
urious taste of the East, It was at the foot of the 
Palatine hill that Nero's golden house was situate, with 
its three thousand columns and a world of plundered 
treasure. Of all these palaces nothing now remains 
but some walls and heaps of rubbish. Here and there 
only may be distinguished the form of a rotunda, a 
tower, an arched passage, a gate, or a room ; and here 
and there also a piece of bas-relief. Bushes of laurel, 
rosemary, and a species of oak, garland these shapeless 
masses, and constitute the only beauty which now 
belongs to them. 

A large cabbage-garden occupies the height of Monte 
PalatinOj and cabbage grows excellently in the old clas- 
sical soih This cabbage-garden seems to me in this 
situation properly symbolic, because the last of the 
great Roman emperors, Diocletian, laid aside his crown 
to live at rest and *' plant cabbage." Nevertheless, he 
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was oot able to eat his cabbage in peace, but was 
obliged to purchase his imperial elevation by a life of 
sorrow, which ended in suicide. The view of Eome, 
its extensive Campagna and surrounding mountains, is, 
from this point, of the grandest and most beautiful de- 
scription; the wind blows fresh and free over the 
height. One cannot wonder that the great men of 
Rome loved to dwell and to build here; one rather 
wonders, indeed, that they left during the last centuries, 
and that they still leave, the gloriously-situated Monte 
Palatine to its ruins and cabbage-gardens.* The only 
part of the hill which is covered with housfes and in- 
habited is that which a wealthy Englishman converted 
into a beautiful garden, and which is called after him 
Villa Mills. It is now the residence of an order of 
nuns, who there enjoy the purest air and the most beau- 
tiful view : but they possess their paradise to themselves 
alone. 

In the bath-room of Livia, to which you ascend by 
a flight of steps and an underground passage, there are 
still some well-preserved portions of beautiful painted 
pictures and arabesques, with the gilding still perfect, 
both on the walls and the roof. You see blue figures 
upon a golden ground, and golden figures upon a sky- 
blue ground, with sprays of flowers and other decora- 
tions, which prove the ancient splendour of the room. 

* Perhaps they are afraid of ghosts, as was the watchman in 
the Thermae of Caracalla, which I visited to-day. I asked him if 
ha remained there all night ? " Heaven forbid !" replied he with 
horror, and added mysteriously: — "He, the old Caracalla, comes 
again! I myself saw him once I He looks horrible, with horns 
and claws I A Padre has since then sprinkled all the rooms here 
with holy water, and repeated an exorcism — but nobody can trust 
to that doing any goodl He is un diavoloP^ The still splendid 
remains of these baths, mosaic floors, &c., were, during the Maz- 
zini triumvirate, cleared and rendered visible. — Author''s note. 
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Everything besides, bathers* seats, tables, statues, all 
are gone, and are now preserved in the museums. The 
great business of life was to the heathen, in time of 
peace, the enjoyment of life, in which the luxury of the 
bath formed a part. We Christians have better and more 
important objects. The principal enjoyments of the bath 
are in every case pure water and the undisturbed repose 
of the time, and the empress of Kome could not enjoy 
these in her splendid bath-room more than the humblest 
woman in a bathing-house devoid of all ornament. The 
power of enjoyment equalizes many differences in 
worldly fortune. 

Another day I climbed, as in duty bound, up into 
the tower of the Capitol, but I was richly rewarded for 
my trouble. The sky was without a cloud, and beneath 
its light was spread out the vast mosaic picture of 
Some in the greatest clearness and exactitude. The 
verdant gardens lay like little lost bouquets in this world 
of stone. The Tiber came out thence like a little brook 
from its reservoir (I speak as it appeared from this 
point), and soon lost itself behind Monte Aventino. 
The old Pagan Bome — the Home of the Eepublic and 
the Empire — with its triumphal arches, the ruins of 
the Forum, of temples and palaces ; the Papal Rome, 
with the Vatican and St. Peter^s ; the Quirinal, with its 
San Giovanni di Lateran, Santa Maria Maggiore, 
Scala Santa, pontifical gardens, its dwellings of priests 
and monks ; the central Bome, with a few palaces and 
an antVnest of lesser habitations, with the Ghetto, the 
Jews' quarter, where they still all live together, though 
not now, as formeriy, within walls, which Pio Nono has 
had removed — but still in the midst of darkness and 
dirt, although not, properly speaking, in poverty ; * 

* They are preserved from poverty by their great industry and 
their fidelity to the conmiand of Moees, ^^ There shall be no poor 
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and, finally, the modern Borne, with its Corso, Monte 
Pincio, and Piazza di Spagna — all these, properly the 
chief parts of Rome, indicate themselves with the 
greatest clearness from this point. The characteristic 
physiognomy of these several portions of the city, the 
verdant Campagna, and around it the encircling moun- 
tains, here and there scattered with snow, the extensive 
prairie-wide views in the direction of the sea, make the 
view of Rome from the tower of the Capitol a magni- 
ficent spectacle. 

The ruins of the imperial Rome from the Capitoline 
rock appear to occupy but a small space in comparison 
with the newer part of the city. But the aqueducts 
and monuments of the Campagna shew the greatness 
of the old imperial city. For the Rome of the present 
day, with its hundred and fifty thousand inhabitants, is 
merely a small remnant of the world-ruling city, which 
in its circuit is said to have contained a population of 
l^ three millions, partly free and partly slaves. 

People have in these later times sought in vain to 
discover the plan of ancient Rome. Time, the ravages 
of the barbarians, and, above all, those of the Romans 
and the emperors themselves, have so frequently de- 
stroyed and plundered the city, that this has become 
impossible. From a letter written by Raphael to Leo 
X., I have seen that the former proposed to undertake 
a picture which should represent the situation and splen- 
dour of ancient Rome, and he requests the pope's aid 

amongst you I *' The Jews are in this respect an example whidh 
the Christians do not equal. The narrow, dirty streets and the 
dense population of the Ghetto, as well as the bad air, produce a ' 
depressing effect. But this population, which in great part labours 
out of doors, sitting in the streets, is cheerful and obviously in 
comfortable circumstances ; and I have been assured that the air S 
there is healthy, far healthier than on the open ' Campagna.— . 
Aufhor^s note. 
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for this purpose, Kaphaei is indigDant in hk letter 
against the manner in which the old grand bnildingi 
and works of art are treated. Marble walk, statues, co- 
lumns, are broken for lime for the use of the new build- 
ings, *^ One ma J," he writes, *^ say that the new Home 
IB built up with the lime of the old ! " Death inters 
ropted Raphael's undertaking, and now its accomplish- 
ment is no more to be thought of. 

Thb old, ruinous Borne b immediatelj surrounded 
by merely insignificant houses and buildings, mostly in- 
habited by the poor. Clothes hung to dry around the 
Forum ; and near the Capitoline rock, on the other side 
of the Via Sacra, rattle the looms of the cotton-factory. 

The present buildings of the Capitol are executed 
from designs by llichael Angelo, The Roman Senate, ^ 
or rather its shadow, assemble now in the central pa- 
lace. In the two wings are museums of ancient works 
of art- I have from those in the stone museum merely 
taken for my own private museum two figures: the 
head of Augustus as a chUd, and Augustus in old age, 
remarkable from their resemblance and contrast. One 
perfectly recognizes in the aged head the refined hand-* 
some features of the boy ; the form of the head is the 
same — ^and this is of a perfect Roman type, the head 
broad rather than lofty, the forehead lowj the expres- 
sion is still mild and even pure — but care has furrowed 
the brow, painful experience given a bitter expression 
to the beautifully' formed mouth — the injperial crowm 
ha^ depressed this clear, wi^e head, A head of C^sar 
has still less of the Roman type^ The countenance is 
long and narrow. The features, which are not beautiful, 
have here a more than usually noble and Cajsar-like 
expression* Three heads of Socrates placed together re- 
present three degrees of ugliness. The sages and lieroes 
of antiquity were in a general way not handsome people. 
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Now, my E., I have nothing to tell you about the 
many galleries, Dona, Barbeiini, Borghese, and others, 
which, like all other inquisitive and art-loving travellers 
in Kome, I have visited ; neither about the Vatican and 
its art-treasures. Good R., do not expect that 1 shall 
weary you or myself with descnptions which so many 
others have given, and will give better than I. Thank 
me rather that I do not detain you with that which can- 
not in any way be understood unless it be seen. Nei- 
ther is it for these things that I have come hither. I 
have not come for the sake of the dead, but of the living. 
One thing I beg of you to believe, and that is, that if 
you never visit Eome, if you are never able to behold 
any one of those immortal works of art which its 
museums contain, you may live a good, happy and per- 
fect life nevertheless — nay, become fully as immortal as 
well here as hereafter. But if you visit Rome, then 
visit the galleries of the Vatican, return again and again 
to the Apollo, the Laocoon, and the Bacchus, the first 
/ philanthropist ; neglect not either to visit Raphael's 
picture of the Transfiguration in the pope's picture-gal- 
lery. Without having seen it, no one can have any 
idea of his genius. This is all I have to tell you of the 
treasures of the Vatican. 

One day, when I was wandering alone in its halls, a 
gendarme said to me hastily : — 

" You must go out of this room — the pope is coming. 
He is coming from the Sistine chapel, where he has 
been at mass." 

" Oh, let me remain here, I pray you ! " I replied, 
** I should like to see the pope ! " 

" Well, yes ; but you must come out of the way, and 
fall on your knees when he comes ! " 

"Sicurol" 

And we waited. My gendarme protected me 
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agninst the serrants who would have had me out^ and 
drilled rae : " Now corae here— now stand there — now 
fall on jour knees ! ' 

The pope eame^ preceded bj a splendid train ; cardi- 
nalsj in purple mantles and ermine, bore their staves 
more proudly than princes now-a-days^ proudest of all 
Cardinal Anton elHj a very picturesque figure- The 
pope, in scarlet attire, brought np the rear^ good-tem- 
pered, stout^ and joUyj without pretence and without 
ffrande^za, 

Fehniary Aih. — Yesterday we saw Shake8peare*a 
" Othello " acted at the Argentine theatre- The prin- 
cipal part was performed w^ith effective truth and Itjxlian 
fervour by the actor Salvinip This tragedy, otherwise 
so distressing to me, by this means acquired beauty^ and 
afforded me enjoyment^ which it had never done before. 
JIadame Carrola Urizzi^ who acted Desdemonaj has also 
great talent, hut her masculine voice is not in character 
with this part. In the Otheilo of Salvini jealousy 
shows itself as a species of mental disease, wliich inca- 
pacitates the rational thinking aouL His silent action 
was a master-piece* 

Saturdavj February %iJu — The first Carnival day I 
In the afternoon the balconies were clothed with bril- 
liant carpets and cloth, and the same also hung from all 
the windows along the Corso. Comfits and bouquets were 
carried along the streets. At three o'clock in the 
afternoon the festival began^ The Corso was filled 
with people and gendarmes ; militnryj mounted and on 
foot, were posted at the comers of all the streets, as 
well as in the square. Crowds of ragged lade were 
loitering about the Corso, shouting as they followed any 
laughably-attired mask. Windows and balconies were 
filling with gentlemen and ladies in dominoes : some in 
costume. One saw many lovely faces, Jenny and I 
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have been invited for the whole of the Carnival to the 
balcony of our amiable acquaintance in Eome, Mr. and 
Mrs. Grant. It is in San Carlo Square, on the Corso, 
and from it one has an excellent view, on every side, of 
the Carnival fim. We stand in dominoes, with some 
other people, amongst whom is the charming Duchess 
of St. Albans, with a young son and daughter, as 
handsome as the mother. The whole Corso, from the 
Piazza di Venezia to the Piazza del Popolo looks like a 
festivally decorated arena. But, for the first time 
during many weeks, the sky is gray, and the streets 
are wet after rain which has fallen in the night ; it even 
now looks threatening, and already has rained a little, 
but the air is soft and calm ; the tramontana has left 
Rome, and all windows are open. Some carriages, vnth 
masks in costumes and dominoes, begin to drive up and 
down the Corso ; the war with comfits and bouquets 
has begun between pedestrians and those who are in 
carriages, between the people in the streets and the 
people at the windows, and in the balconies. They 
seek either to powder one another, or to make a 
present. Extremely beautiful bouquets and fine bon- 
bons come amongst quantities of others, which are less 
beautiful, and not at all splendid. One is obliged, in the 
meantime, to hold a fine wire gauze, in the form of a 
little scoop, before the face, if one would escape 
bruises. Our balcony is decorated with red and white, 
and along the outside of the iron railing small boxes 
are hung for the bouquets and comfits. Our agreeable 
hostess belongs to the ornaments of her balcony, into 
which flowers are assiduously thrown by gentlemen in 
carriages and on foot. 

The rainy, threatening clouds have damped a great 
deal of the merriment, and people say, " The Carnival 
has not yet begun, nor will it till Monday I " 
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At five o'clock a mounted troop of soldiers in close 
raok galloped at full speed up the Corso, in order to 
clear the street, for now the horse-race was to hegin.* 
The people gather themselves close together by the 
walls of the bouses ; a pause succeeds, and then a loud, 
exult bg shout^ which runs like wild-fire along the 
Cor^o, and from the Piazza del Popolo speecls, in flying 
career, a little troop of small horses, adorned with gold- 
paper wingSj or flags. Away they rush at full speed 
along the CorsOj up to the Piaz2a di Venecia, where 
they are stopped, and the judges of the race award the 
prizes which their owners shall receive. Scarcely have 
the swift-footed steeds passed^ when the throng of 
people crowds after them like a swarming ant-hillock* 
This closes the amusements of the day, and everybody 
goes home, the greater number of pedestrians — mo re's 
the pity ! — under umbrellas ; as da we, amongst the 
rest. But my young friend is delighted with the 
sport, has a great number of beautiful bouquets, and is 
extremely amused- We close our day by reading 
Guingines interesting his tor)' of Italian literature. 

February ll^A,— We are in the very height of the 

* I learned witb a^toniehmeiit that the Jews resideDt in Home 
are compelled to luraish the aioney which is run for at these races, 
and ^hich the owner of the wianiag harae receives ; and abo that 
hy eacli payment the Jews purchase Annually the ej^emption from 
mimiiig in the Cor&o^ and also permission to lemiim yet another 
year in Rome. Anciently it waa the Jews who were oblige^i to run 
races during the GarmYalT for the amusement of the Christiaii 
populace ; and the assent which was given to their prayer to con- 
tinue yet another year in Rome was accompanied with — a kick 1 
Both the racing and the kick are now dispeiiBed with, but it \b 
declared that they are continued in the manner in which the per- 
mifisioa La given. For the humiliating tribute is still exacted. 
And yet the Roman state claims to be called the " most C'hristian," 
and the meet civilized, and ita Church the Mother of Cliristeudom \ 
^AuOwr^s note* 
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Carnival, but with unvaiymg cloudy and rain-threaten- 
ing ekieB. On Monday it was so; the rain striving 
against t!ie suiij and finally gaining the mastery. The 
Corso was, nevertheless, more animated than on Satur- 
day, and the warfare of comfits and flowers was carried 
on very gaily ; but the cjirriagea continued to be few 
in number- People threw flowers at each other from 
bdcony to balcony, from ^window to window, and 
people amused themselves with grand comflts strung 
upon long threads fastened to long sticks, like fishing- 
lines, which they enticed their acquaintance fi*om one 
story to another to catch ; or they deceived the boys in 
the streets with these same tempting baits, which the 
next moment were snatched up again* If anyone 
ivishes to be polite he fastens at the end of the string a 
beautiful flower, or some other pretty little thbg, and 
allows it to be caught by the lady for whom it is intend- 
ed. The street-boys, however, are in general the 
greatest winners by this polite warfare ; for everything 
which misses its object and falls into the street belongs 
to them, and that is not little. 

The spectacle of the day again closed with horse- 
racing — only six horses ; and then going home in a driz* 
zling rain. People deplored it with melancholy visages, 
especially " on account of the poor,*' who calculate upon 
their gains at the Carnival, as furnishing them witli 
their livelihood for many weeks. The little love- 
making sports of the Camivalare not,howeverj prevented 
by the rain, and Jenny has gained an admirer, who 
stands steadfastly before our balcony in San Carlo, and 
makes her, under his umbrella, the most ardent declara- 
tions, both by looks and reverential gestures, sends 
her exquisite bouquets, and follows us home in the 
evening, at a distance. We call him rinconnu* 

Tuesday, — It cleared up in the morning, with a little 
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eunstine at noon, whence were great anticipations. At 
half-past three the Cor^o is full of people, driving and 
walking, although the sky is again cloudj. People 
seem as though they would seize upon the day with 
fresh courage and good humour. The number of car- 
riages increases, and there are many handsome cos- 
tumes in them ; the flower warfare goes on briskly i the 
clouds, howeverj come down in showers of niin^ But 
the people will not be driven away, and hoist their 
iimbrelhis j rinconnu alao perjseveres, under his um- 
brella, with his hand upon his heart, and his eye fixed 
upon our balcony. We, however, take flight into the 
drawing-room, where we console ourselves with beautiful 
songs by our hostca?j and with Meudelssohn^s " Lied^r 
ohiB Wurie^' played by a youog German, Horse- 
. racing as on preceding evenings, and going home in 
pouring rain. 

** Make up your minds," says the artist Rudolf 
Lehman, " it will not be any better during the whole 
Carnival T 

He received^ in reply, a chorus of " ah I" and '* oh I " 

N.B- — Rudolf Lehman is one of the young men who 
are on very intimate terms with the family, and who 
come and go during the whole Carnival time as it 
pleases them, and who thus add to the life and agree- 
able n ess of its society. How beautiful and cheerful all 

this would be if the weather were but fine ! Good 

nip;ht I 

Wednesday. — ^Better weather ! decidedly better ! The 
sky, however^ is still cloudy, but without rain; and 
there is a perpetual movement in the Corso, and a 
skirmiBhing in Carnival fashion. Whilst Jenny drove 
with our amiable young country man ^ Baron Nonlenfalks, 
I went out upon a solitary ramble of observation, as I 
am fond of doing, first to the harbour of the Tiberj La 
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Hipetta, where all was unusually quiet and deserted j 
but the Tiber, now ewolleu by the raioj rolled ita waters 
more turbidly thau ever beueath the dark leaden-grey 
ekjj carry iog down impurity and dirty faam to the sea» 
It waB a dismal scene ! Thence I went to the Piazza 
del Popoloj where good military music was being played, 
and the carriages of the Corso turned round the obdisk 
of Heliopolis, with its Egyptian lion; lastly, up to 
Monte Pincioj in order, from ita sumraitj to look down 
upon the variegated i*cene below. 

The air, which was unspeakably mild and aoftj seemed 
to me like a youthful face bathed in tears— aa one which 
wept without suffering. There was a prDiniae of spring, 
of new, young life in this air, and the earth was fragrant 
as eowslips in Sweden ; it went to ray heart, and quite 
affected rae. From the hill-top I looked out over Rome ; 
its vast buildings appeared, in the present state of the 
atmosphere, quite close totjether : Stt Peter*B and the 
Capitol, the fortresB of St. Angelo, the mausoleum of 
Adrian, and the ruins of the tower from which Nero 
saw Rome burningj and rejoiced ; — the separate heights, 
the vaidous chief points of Rome, all now lay as in a 
gloomy, melancholy picture under the dark heavens ; 
but a border of half-lumiuouB light showed it^jelf in the 
western horizon, and seemed to promise a brighter 
morrow* Crowds of priests, in three-cornered hats, 
were, with the exception of myself, the only wanderers 
on Monte PinciOj whence they viewed the festivities in 
the gquarej in which they were unable to participate. 

Again at home in the twilight* Here I found my 
young friend half beside herself with the pleasures and 
small adventures of the afternoon, and longing only 
for the morrow, when she might again drive out and 
skirmish with flowers and comfits on the Corso ; I then 
shall also take part in the promenade* To-morrow is 
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a great masquerade day; may the sun only shine a 
little on the sport, *' for the sake of the poor I" It h a 
good thing that people cannot huy good weather; they 
would then run the risk of mmiDg themselvesj out of 
pure sjTnpathy,* 

Friday, — ^Never, purely, has the Eoman Carnival had 
greater trials to go through I Yesterday morning was 
tolerably fine; there waa a little sunshine at noon, 
which brightened the souls of thonaanda of human 
beingSj whOj like Jenny and myself^ kept continually 
directing their glances to the aky^; but at half-past 
twoj just when the gay scene commencedj earlier than 
usual, the sky darkened with a desperately determined 
aepectj as if it would continue so the whole day, and 
pouring rain began ; but the spirit of the Carnival had 
now taken possession of the inhabitants of Bome* 
Spite of the drenching rain^ the Corso was crowded 
with all kinds of costumes and masks in carriages and 
on foot; and windowSj and balconiesj and roofs were 
thronged with dominoes and fantastic costumes ; bou- 
c|uets of flowers and comfits showered down through 
the air. It became a habit of life with us, Jenny 
and I took part in it whilst we drove with Nordenfalks ; 
we bad between us, in the carriage, a basket with bou- 
quets and comfits^ which was obliged to be refilled 
more than once. Two rows of carriages drove in close 
file along the Corso ; they assaulted each other inces- 
eantly ; besides which, they threw their mLssiles up to 
the windows and balconies, and received others in 
returUp Sometimes a masquerading gentleman designs 
to present you with an extremely beautiful bouquet, 
but if you do not take great care it is quickly snatched 
away by some lad, who jumps upon the step or wheel 
of the carriage, Jenny lost, in this way, a lovely 
bouquet of camellias yesterdayi and I one to-day. 
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Sometimes the procession of carriages is stopped bj 
the crush, and woe then to the carriage or the ladies 
who happen to be stopped under a great balcony, for 
they are then overwhelmed by such a shower of chalk 
and powder comfits, which rain down upon them like 
hail, that the dominoes and outer attire are, this 
weather, quite spoiled. This happened to us yesterday. 
One is fortunate if one can keep one's eyes uninjured ; 
but a great many of the uneducated class amuse them- 
selves by throwing white powder into people's faceS| 
and if this gets into the eyes, it sometimes occasions 
long suffering ; sometimes one receives a great blow on 
the head from an immense bouquet, or a great piece of 
confectionary, as hard as a stone; but any one who 
enters into the sport must tolerate it — and, happen what 
may, people are only the more excited and filled by the 
spirit of the time. In this way we drove up and down 
the Corso, between the Piazza di Venezia and del 
Popolo, for two hours. That which interested me 
most was to see the handsome Koman women in their 
holiday costume, standing in open hges in the lower 
story of the houses ; they receive, with stoical resigna- 
tion, the showers of comfits and bouquets which are 
incessantly aimed at their gold-adorned heads. Women 
of the peasant class, dressed as if for a wedding fes- 
tival, with bare heads, adorned with red ribbon and 
grand ornaments, were also the principal figures in 
many of the carriages. Amongst the carriages were 
many which resembled the old Roman chariots, half-a- 
dozen persons or more standing in them, in fantastic 
costumes, sometimes very handsome. One carriage 
was filled with Neapolitan fishermen in holiday dresses. 
Very few of the noble families of Rome, it was said, 
took part this year in the carriage parade. The streets 
swarmed with harlequins, punchinelloes, and jesters, who 
YOL. 11^ K 
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leaped about, talking to people in the carriages and oo 
footj inyiting to drinkj pretending themselves to be 
intoxicated, and spilling the beer or water on the right 
hand and left ; crowds of caatanet-pJayers and dancera, 
in every variety of laughable, grotesque, and most fre- 
quently tatterdemalion costume, beating drums, and so 
on, making a horrible din* Sometimes, in the mtdat of 
all this wild confusion, a kind of French courtier would 
come mincing along, in old-fashioned costume, leading 
a lady, also in antique attire, and gazing on the right 
hand and the left^ through an immense opera-glaea, 
making, in the meantime, the most polite bows; how- 
ever much he might be pushed about or be be-pow- 
dered, mattered not, he only gazed through his opera- 
glasa and bowed all the more, and never lost bis self- 
possession. In the midst of all this whirl and confusion 
comes a brilliant procession — it is the governor of the 
city and the Roman senate, driving in a great number 
of splendid carriages, with splendid horses and servants ; 
gold and velvet shine put, and liveries which appear to 
be coloured with fire. The brilliant cortege advances 
with great dignity through the many-coloured maae 
of the Corso, up to the Capitol, 

Towards dark the life in the street became ever more 
tumultuous and wild* It still rained, and now very 
heavily 5 but people forgot the rain and everything else 
excepting that they had promised to amuse themselves 
with m little restnunt as possible. But the life of the 
streets and the boys predominated more and more. 
Dirty bouquets were thrown into the carriages, and 
there was need for people to take great care of them- 
selves, We began to long for home ; even Jenny had 
enjoyed enough of Carnival pleasure ; but the carriages 
would not leave the scene of strife, and they were now 
BO numerous that it was imposeible to avoid frequent 
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stoppages. At length was heard the double firing, the 
signal that the carriages must leave the place, and all 
now hastily dispersed. The troop of cavalry entered at 
a heavy trot and cleared the street, and the next moment 
fire from the race-horses' feet was seen in the twilight. 
The prize run for this evening was a banner worth fifty 
scudi, and which was won by a horse belonging to the 
Borghese family. 

Again at home we merrily talked over the events of the 
day, at our tea-table, with some of our countrymen, and 
then went to the Theatre Capronica, to see a folks- 
theatre and folk-life there. But I do not advise any- 
body else to do so, for it is neither amusing nor 
instructive, unless it be to teach how people ought not 
to play and ought not to sing. The grand Roman 
women in their splendid popular costume were the only 
beautiful objects to look at. It was, however, amusing 
to see the spectacle in the streets on our way home. 
In one rather narrow by-street a group of figures in 
costume were dancing the saltarello, to the sound of the 
tambourine, with such enthusiasm as not to be dis- 
turbed by the carriages that rolled past, nor even by 
one that went right through the dancing group. One 
of the dancers fell by this means, and let go his tam- 
bourine, but the next moment he was up again on his 
feet, dancing away, light and graceful, so that it was a 
delight to behold. When we reached the Corso we 
heard a lovely, rather melancholy Neapolitan melody, 
played upon the mandolin, and along the muddy 
trottoir came dancing two silver-glittering figures, light 
as a couple of children of the air ; after them followed 
a mandolin-player, and some ladies and gentlemen. Light' 
footed, and apparently light-hearted, theyoung pair sprang 
forward, with inimitable grace, along thtf trottoir, keep- 
ing time to the music, and vanished as if into the dark 

k2 
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nightj whilst the li^ht of the street-Umps here and 
there lit up their shimmering forms. The night air 
was damp and raw ; a few pale stars sought in vain to 
find their way through the clouds. The public-houses 
on our way were lighted up and crowded i^ith people, 
and far into the night we could hear the tones of the 
mandolin-player wandering hy, 

Wednesdai/j February \7th, — I will now briefly 
relate the after-progress of the Carnivalp The Friday 
of the past week was held as a quiet day, and well it 
was eoj for it rained incessantly. Two young English- 
men in the story below us amused themselves the 
whole day by thromng great sho\^elfula of chalk 
comfits upon every umbrella which came under their 
balcony* They blistered their hands verj^ much with 
doing soj and really what pleasure they could find in it 
I cannot telL 

Saturday was, at length, a fine, cloudless day, and 
every face in Rome seemed to clear up with it. The 
Via Condotti and San Carlo shone like a regular 
flower-market. Numbers of carriages were on the 
Corso — elegant costumes and elegant little bon-bons — 
great politeness between gentlemen and ladles j but 
less of life and fewer masks than on Thuriidayj when it 
was a general maaquerade-dayj and the people, as it 



were, were out of all bounds. 



Sunday was also a gloriousj sunshiny day* The 
Carnival rested itself; no masks were to be seen ; but 
half of Eome drove in procession up to Monte Pincio 
and circled round its green, peaceful grounds^ where 
the fountains playeJ, the roses shone out and diffused 
their fragrance, Jenny and I wandered along the 
hanks of the Tiberj beyond the Porta del Popolo, one 
of the most agreeable promenades which 1 have yet 
discovered near Borne ; for one can there be as solitary 
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as in the country, walk down by the riyerj and along" 
the other Bide amongst gardenSj enjoying the while as 
grand and extensive views as if there were no city 
near- 

This road is called " Poueein'a Promenade/' be- 
cause the great painter used to go along it from Kome 
to his villa at Ponte Molle. One sees here an horizon 
such as one often finds in Poussin's pictures- After- 
wards we went up Monte Pincio^ and saw the great 
world sweep round, and the sun go down. 

In the evening I went with some of our countrymen 
to the ball which is at this time given annually to the 
models in Eonie. A large room with a dark brick 
floor and a number of cigar-smoking t^entlemen did not 
promise much for the ball* In the middle of the roomj 
however, an open space is left where men and women 
in the Italian national costume dance their national 
dances. The men distinguish themselves advan- 
tageously by their appearancCj costume, and dancing. 
Some of them would have made a very good figure in 
the ballet of any theatre whatever. The women were less 
agreeable^ except| howeverj the remarkably handsome 
model Alessandra, But her beauty was withered at 
twenty^ and her dancing was rather too much studied, 
A very young girlj whose countenance beamed with 
soul, danced with life and enthusiasm. It was lovely 
to see her daucing with her father, the model Angelino^ 
a handsome man of thirtyj and the principal cavalier of 
the balL In the meantime the dancers went round and 
regaled the strangers with red wine. Everything pro^ 
ceeded in an orderly^ simple, cheerful, and respectable 
manner. The dances which they danced were the 
Salterello, the Ballerina, and the Soapiro- The Salter^ 
ello is a kind of Tantarella (which is pre-eminently a 
Neapolitan dance); and, as it wercj a continued impro- 
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visation, in which the dancers retreat and advance 
according to fancy, and which is danced after the 
heart's pleasure and inspiration. It seems to me to be 
the ideal of all dancing when it becomes the expression 
of joy and the delight of life. I was never tired of 
following the soft and bold movements of the dancers 
as they now approached and now withdrew from each 
other, with gestures expressive, now of playful defiance, 
now of cordiality and a joyful abandon. There is 
foaming champagne in this dance. 

La Ballerina is a kind of cotillon, but has in it, with 
the Italians, an element of mimicry and of improvisa- 
tion, which is not to be found in the weak and tame 
cotillon of our drawing-rooms. II Sospiro struck me 
as the most original of the dances. In it men and 
women alternately sigh for each other, and in it is re- 
presented a whole series of love-episodes, as Angelino 
explained them to me. 

But to return to the Carnival, of which the models' 
ball is an offspring. 

Monday came, and with it acloudy sky and cloudy 
countenances; and in the afternoon rain and storm 
worse than on the preceding days I The Carnival now 
lost its spirit. Only a few carriages and fewer pedes- 
trians on the Corso, the inhabitants of which threw 
their bouquets into the mud, and the street-boys did 
not think it worth while to pick them up. It is very 
annoying ! and the morrow is the last day of the Carni- 
val — the great day, the moccoli-day — for the Carnival 
will then die, and people will then celebrate its funeral 
according to the Catholic custom of lighting candles 
for the dead. It is said to be a grand spectacle, but 
will be a dismal one if the weather do not change. 

Yes, it did change ; the moccoli-day, Shrove Tues- 
day, brought with it the brightest sun, and an atrao- 
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sphere so pure and so fresh, that all anxiety and doubt 
on account of the day were over, and people thought 
about nothing but how to enjoy themselves with all 
their might. A fresh supply of flowers, and comfits, 
and new costumes was provided. All the ladien 
dressed themselves in their best; everybody looked 
cheerful and handsome, even the ill-favoured. Already 
at half-past two in the afternoon every balcony, and 
window, and loge on the Corso was beaming with 
happy faces and splendid toilettes. Trains of maskers 
danced along the street to the music of the tambourine, 
crinolines of untold dimensions, huge noses, hats, and 
every kind of eccentricity were to be seen. Carriages 
drove along filled with beautiful costumes, both ^ith and 
without masks : here you saw classical, there comic 
figures. Amongst the most ornamental even now 
must be mentioned the Koman peasant-girls, or women, 
in their holiday costume. Numbers of them would sit 
aloft on the thrown-back heads of the carriages, and 
thus receive the shower of bouquets and comfits. 

It is an immense throng and whirl, Tbut everybody in 
the very best humour. One is a good friend, sister, or 
brother to the whole world. One exchanges nods and 
smiles, flowers, and little gifts, with people whom one 
has never seen before, and probably shall never see 
again ; one accepts the liking which the moment in- 
spires, and is influenced by; one makes a number 
of new acquaintance, with whom one ia merry in 
the passing drive, and then forgets ; greets one's old 
acquaintance, and showers down one's bon-bons and 
flowers more zealously than ever. Thus rushes on the 
Carnival uninterruptedly till dark, when, as usual, the 
military clear the street for the horse-race. This eve- 
ning a greater number of horses ran than hitherto, and 
they were greeted with a terrific shout and jubilation. 
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Scarcely is this overj when again the Corao is filleJ 
with carriages; the throng of people becomes ever 
greater, and soon one sees through the mcreasing dark- 
ness here and there a candle lighted* Thej are estin- 
guishedj but soon relighted ; the number still more in- 
creases ; they shine out from every carriage and point 
of the street J from every balcony and window, the 
whole length of the Corao, which is soon transformed 
into a billowy stream of flame, continually in move- 
ment ; continually glimmeriog and blazing ; and above 
the whole heaving stream of fire sounds an infi- 
nite buzz and murmur of merry voices and out- 
cries. 

The sport which b now carried on consists in every- 
body endeavouring to extinguish his neighbour's candle, 
which is carefully kept burning, or immediately lighted 
again. You extinguish them by blowing them out, or 
with your bands, or your handkerchief, or with anything 
you can. White-clad Funchinelloes leap upon the car* 
riages and extinguish their lights, often violently 
enough, and shoiit triumphantly, *^senza moccoli! sai^a 
TnoccoU ! " 

But the extinguished moccoli— larger or less wax- 
tapers in bundles — are relighted immediately, and the 
stream of flame heaves and gleams as before- ThuS| 
for a few hours, after which it ceases by degrees, 
partly because people are tired of the sport, and partly 
for want of candles. On our balcony in San Carlo — 
where we found ourselves in the same agreeable com- 
pany as hitherto — ^the moccoli-fight was carried on 
vigorously and in good earnest^ yet very politely. 
Finally, I found myself, to my own amazement, with a 
moccoli bunch in one hand, and in the other a torch 
which I myself extinguished by swinging it round in 
the air. 
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At eight o'clock all was still aud dark. The Carni- 
val was dead and buried, but with great honour, and 
people congratulated themselves and each other on ita 
honourable termination. Mj joun^ friend^ who had 
celebrated her Carnival with all honour and glory, was 
in no small degree contented with it and her gheaf 
of bouquets and memoriea. 

I have been told that the memoriea of the Carnival 
become, not imfrequentlyj of serious import to the 
whole after-life ; and many a little intrigue Avhich has 
then its beginning is carried on afterwards, and finds 
its end in a wedding. The so called camival-acquain- 
ance begins generally by a gentleman seeing a lady in 
a balcony or at a window, who pleases him. He throws 
bouquets up to hen If she responds he throws up 
others ; remains steadfastly in his place, sends up to her 
beautiful flowers and bon-bons, follows hi^ elect at a 
respectful distance on her way home ; ventures upon a 
salutation, and afterwards upon a letter; and then — 
but I do not know anything more about the afiTair, ex- 
cept that sometimes it ends with a wedding, sometimes 
also by the lady proudly sending back the lover's letter. 
It may probably have happened that she, like Jenny, 
lost all romantic illusions when she saw tinconnu take — a 
pinch of snuiFI 

The moccoli-day did not end for us in Mrs, Grant's 
elegant drawing-room, but in an OsteAa near the Pa- 
lazzo Borghese, where we this evening were to witness 
a scene of popular life. It was gay, harmless, and pic- 
turesque, the dances and the costumes similar to those 
at the models* ball, but less beautiful. The fumes of 
tobacco and the crowd compelled us soon to leave the 
place, and we are now paying the penalty of our Car- 
nival pleasure in a severe attack of influenza* But 
two-tlnrds of the inhabitants of Home are in the same 
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condition — not a very agreeable result of the Car- 
iiivaL 

To-day — Ash Wednesday — the official newspaper 
Giorfmle di Moma, the only large newspaper published^ 
in Rome^ contains a solemn proclamation, which com- 
mences with a high-flo^Ti glorification of the happiness 
of belonging to the only true and saving Churchj which 
is alone infallible and immovable. After this, a great 
deal is said about the solicitude of hia holiness the Pope 
for hi^ flockj particularly that of Rome, and that this 
solicitude has induced him to appoint this fast-day as a 
special jubilecj which shall be celebrated with preaching 
in all churches, and by an indutgenza pienaria* to all 
such as will conform to certain conditions^ which will 
be further made known in the churches. This pom* 
pons proclamation concludes with a detailed bill of 
fare as to what people may, or may not, eat during the 
fastp All intermixtures of flesh meat and fish in una 
medi^sima commestmie are strictly forbidden. But bn^th 
made from meat may at the same time be given, with 
fish in cases where strengthening food is required. 
On certain days it is permitted to take eggSj as well as 
particular parts of pork, even for picciola re/ezione at 
Diid-day. But restaurateurs and confectioners are threa- 
tened with severe punishment if; without permission, 
they should, on particular days in the week, serve out 
portions of egg and milk. It is in the meantime espe^ 
cially permitted to all of the inhabitants of Rome, except 
on certain days in the week, to eat meat during Lent, 
as well as strutto ed unto per condimenio. The Cardinal- 
vicar who drew up this very long bill of fare did not, 
probably, bear in mind the words of Paul, that nothing 
is to be rejected which is received with thanksgiving and 

* That is to saj^ forgiveness of all 6in& hitherto committed*- — 
Author* s note. 
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prayer — and also the beautiful words of St. Augustine : 
" Love God, and do whatever you like/' 

February 2Qth. — Soiree at the Grants', very elegant 
and amusing. The Grants belong to the few foreigners 
in Home who see at their house also the Roman so- 
ciety. This was a great reception, and amongst the 
guests of various nations were several picturesque 
figures. Foremost on this account, amongst the gentle- 
men, was Cardinal Antonelli, and also a younger and very 
handsome Monsignore. Antonelli does not appear to be 
above forty — he has a strongly marked countenance, of the 
true Italian character, handsome, dark eyes, with a pe- 
netrative glance, gloomy or bright according to the 
sentiment which they express, dangerous eyes, it seems 
to me, they would be to those on which their glance 
was directed in love. The countenance is pale, the fea- 
tures regular, even handsome, all except the mouth, 
which is large, with large teeth, and devoid of agreeable 
sentiment when speaking. In short, the countenance 
has a commanding expression. An abundance of dark 
brown hair waves from under the red cap, and falls in 
waving curls upon the pale cheeks. The whole figure 
is picturesque, artistic in effect, to which also the cos- 
tume, the red cardinal stockings, the large silver 
buckles, the short silk cloak, and the red cap, contribute 
in no small degree. Antonelli has in his manner all 
the self-possession and ease of a perfect man of the 
world. With ladies, his manners are elegant and insinu- 
ating. I had a short conversation with him, nn which, I 
do not remember from wha,t cause, we came to speak of 
experience. Antonelli said that it was a great advan- 
tage. I thought that this advantage had not a parti- 
cularly good reputation, and I wanted just to inquire 
in what sense the Cardinal regarded it as good — but we 
were interrupted by the music, and I wait with my 
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question tUl another time. The Grants^ who like Anto- 
nelli greatly, will take me to see hia valuable collection 
of minerabj which he has pleasure in showing to for- 
eigners. A far more valuable collection, namely of 
jewelled rings, is shown only to few — ^to the select of 
his intimate friends. 

Amongst duch esses, countesses, ladies, and so on, 
were some very expensive and beautiful dresses, but 
which one might fear would fall off their wearers' 
shoulders. Not a beautiful style this. Still there were 
some very original but becoming costumes, and two 
young girls were very pretty. Prettiest of all was our 
charming liostese. We had music at the piano. A young 
Italian maestro sang like *' a thousand devik/' to use the 
expression of Sergei — another sang languishing ballads, 
but without trath or nature. Two English ladies^ a 
mother and daughter, sang beautifully, some of Thomas 
Moore*s sentimental songs; and, lastly, ourhostess, who is 
thoroughly musical, a German folks-song, which she 
eang excellently^ with all its freshness and inspiration. 
The very air of the forest seemed for a moment to be 
wafted through the room, Monsignore L^ o was en- 
chanted by the music, and, laying his hand on his breast, 
he gave himself up to its inspiration. He told me a 
good deal about Calabria, of which he is a native, and 
also various things connected with the religious orders 
and brotherhoods in Eome, which were interesting to 
me. 
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THIRTEENTH STATION. 

Trinitk di Monte — Conversion — ^Audience with the Pope — A little 
about the Pope and St. Peter— The Grand Duchess Helena — 
Four Cardinals— Conversion of a Nun — Lent Sermons — The 
Carmelite Monk— P^re Marie Louis— The Drive to Frascati 
and Tivoli— The Holy Week— An Abjuration — Festival and 
Danger — Retraite in Sacre Coeur — Con version- fight, in Evil 
and in Good — Still an Abjuration — Removal to the Capitol — 
New Life — Little Discoveries and Experiences — ^The Catholic 
Church during the month of May — My Resume — Departure 
from Rome. 

Romey February 25th, — ^Adjoining the Piazza di Spagna 
stands upon its lofty wooded terrace the stately church, 
Trinitk di Monte. Close to the church is a large con- 
ventual building, where the nuns of the order Sacre 
Coeur have an educational institute for girls. Grand 
equipages with liveried servants are often drawn up at 
its gate, shewing that these girls belong to noble or 
wealthy Italian or foreign families. In the evenings, at 
ilvespro, people go thereto hear the nuns sing from the 
organ-gallery. It sounds like the singing of angels. 
One sees in the quire troops of young scholars, mov- 
ing with slow and measured steps, with their long white 
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veils, like a flock of spiritB, One day Mme- de II. 

took me with her to pay a visit in the convent. We 
were received by a tall, handaotne nun, still young, 
with E gay vivacious countetiance and fluent tongue. 
She spoke French, and inquired if I were a Catholic ? " 

"No," I replied. 

** Not yety^ added my country woman, gently. 

** Indeed ! But you must be I " exclaimed the lively 
nun ; " yon must go into retraite here with usj and 
seriously think about it ! " 

I smiled and shook my head. 

We went through such parts of the convent as are 
open to strangers — its beautiful garden and church. 
The nun talked a great deal, and interested roe by her 
vivacity and frankness. During the conversation it 
was mentioned that two young sisters, English girls, of 
the Protestant Church, who had come, some months 
since, to the school of the convent, for the perfecting of 
their education, as proud, staunch Protestants j had been 
converted to the Catholic Church by means of Sister 

(the tall nun), and would, in a short time, make 

public their change of faith \ although, at the earnest 
prayer of their parents, who were at a distance, they 
now received the instruction of the English Protestant 
preacher in Eome, who did everything in his power to 

nullify the Catholic influence. Sister laughed 

about it. She was certain how it would terminate. 
We saw, in one of the parlours^ a tall, dark man, dressed 
in black, and a pretty young girl, sitting togethefj 
engaged in earnest conversation. This was the Pro- 
teefcant teacher and the young lady with the Catholic 
tendencies* 

Mme. (the tail nun) frequently reverted to the 

questions of ecclesiastical contention, for she evidently 
belonged to the church-militant. I was thus compelled 
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again to hear that I could not be regarded as belonging 
to the Christian Church. 

I said again, *^ I will ask the Pope 1 — I am certain that 
he is more tolerant than you I " 

Mme. 's last words to me were, ^* Come to us. 

Go into retraite here, and you will see that you will 
come to think differently on many subjects I " 

" It will give me a real pleasure to talk with you on 
some subjects, if you will allow it," I replied ; ^* and as 
for my going into retraite^ as you propose — I will think 
about it. But as regards my conversion, you will not 
succeed." 

*^ So also thought the young English girls ! " said she, 
laughing. 

We parted on the best terms. Mme. de M. told me 
that Mme. was celebrated for her talent in con- 
verting Protestants. She had converted to the 
Catholic Church more than sixty persons, partly in 
France, partly in Rome. 

I had now so often said, "I will ask the Pope 1" that 
I myself became rather curious as to what his answer 
would be, and I resolved to make my joke earnest. I 
had always regarded Pio Nono as an unusually liberal 
Catholic ; and his amiable appearance, as well as his 
liberal sympathies, which he avowed at the time of his 
ascending the pontifical throne, had won my heart. 
For these and other reasons, I was glad to have an 
opportunity of a nearer view of Pio Nono. 

I preferred my request for an audience through our 
kind and ever benevolent and polite Scandinavian 
consul, Cavaliere Bravo. And two days afterwards, early 
in the morning, I received a command to go that same 
day to the Vatican. The printed letter by which this 
was communicated contained also directions as to how 
I was to be dressed — namely, in black silk with a veil. 
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At four o'clock, accordingly, last Sunday afternoon, 
I was in the saloons of the Vatican, to which I was 
introduced by a young page in a scarlet-silk dress. In 
a spacious room, ornamented by two large pictures, 
several ladies and some gentlemen were seated, waiting 
for their summons^ they also having requested 
audiences. The Pope on Sunday afternoons gives 
audience, especially to ladies, who are allowed, however, 
to be accompaaned by their husbands or sons. We 
waited about an hour. I contemplated the two large 
pictures which occupied two whole walls of the 
apartment. They were paintings of a middling quality, 
representing the revelation of VImmacolata Virgine to 
Pio Nono, and of his solemn announcement of this 
dogma in the church of St. Peter's. 

The persons waiting in the room were called in to 
the Pope in the order in which they had arrived. 
They went in by twos or threes at a time. I was 
summoned to enter alone, as I had come. 

Before entering the Pope's room I had to wait yet a 
little while in a well-lighted corridor, where two 
cardinals politely took charge of me. The eldest, still 
young, a handsome, fair, very tall gentleman, with 
quite a worldly appearance under the ecclesiastic cloak 
and cap (Monsignore de Merode), talked about my 
writings, with which I am sure that he was only 
acquainted from a critical notice of them which has 
lately appeared in a French paper, the ConstitutionneL 

He supposed that I was " a Catholic I " 

1 replied in the negative. 

'* Oh' 1 but you must become one. You must be 
converted ; you must not stop half-way I A lady such 
as you" — and so on. 

He was interrupted by the summons to the Pope 
I entered, attended by Monsignore de Merode, who 
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knelt at the door and left me alone with "His Holiness." 

I saw at the farther end of an oblong, light) and very 
simply furnished room, a man of a stout but handsome 
figure, standing at a writing-table, dressed in a long, 
white garment, with scarlet lapels and cap. I made 
one low curtsey at the door, another in the middle of 
the room, in obedience to the Pope's sign to me to 
advance, and yet a third as I approached him and took 
my stand on the same little carpet with him, which I 
did in accordance with his friendly indication of his 
will. (For such persons as do not kneel to the Pope 
are required by the ceremonial to make three curtseys 
or bows). 

The portraits of the Pope are in general like him ; 
but his full, short and broad countenance has, when 
seen more nearly, less expression of kindness, and 
considerably more of self-will and temper, than the 
portraits exhibit. The glance of the blue eye is lively 
but not profound, and is deficient in earnestness. The 
complexion and physique generally indicate the best of 
health, a good appetite — and a good cook. 

The Pope cast his eye on a written paper which he 
held in his hand ; and having enquired about my coun- 
try and place of residence, added, *^ You have written 
somewhat ? " 

Myself. — Yes, your Holiness ; novels of domestic life, 
more properly descriptions of life, but in the form of 
novels." 

The Pope, — But you are a Catholic ? 

Myself. — No, your Holiness, not a Roman Catholic. 

The Pope. — Then you must become one. There is 
no completeness or consequence out of the Catholic 
Church. 

Myself. — Permit me, your Holiness, to ask a 
question ? 

YOL. II. L 
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The P&pe.^YeB; aak it! 

Myself, — 1 love with my whole heart our Lord and 
mastefj Jesus Christ. I believe in His divinity; in His 
redeeming efficacy for me and the whole world; I will 
alone obey and serve Him, Will your Holiness not 
acknowledge me as a Christian? 

Ihe Pope, — For a Christian ! Most certainly! 
But 

Mifsdf. — And as a member of the Church of Christ! 

TTie Pope, — ^Ye^ — s, in a certain sense; but— but, 
then, people must acknowledge as true everything 
which this Church says and enjoins. You ought not, 
in the meantime^ to believe that the Pope sends to heU 
all who do not acknowledge the infallibility of the 
Catholic Church. No, I believe that many persons of 
other creeds may be saved by living according to the 
truth which they acknowledge, I believe so, most 
certainly. 

Myself. — 'It delights me infinitely to hear this from 
TOur Holiness. Because I have cherished the hope of 
finding in your Holiness a more righteous judge as 
regards these questions than in many other Catholics, 
who HaTj **Xou are not a Christian; you cannot be 
saved, if you do not, in all respects, believe as we and 
our Church do/' 

The Pope.-^ln this they are wrong. But you see, 
ray daughter, people should be able to give an account 
of their Christian belief— not believe alone in generals, 
hut believe in the separate parts of a doctrine. It is 
already something to believe in the second person of 
the Godhead J and in His incarnation; but it is 
necessary also to believe in the institution which He 
founded on earth, otherwise there can he no reality, no 
faith in Him. And people must believe in the Pope, 
The Pope is Christ's representative on earth* In 
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Sweden people do not believe on Christ and His 
Church. In Sweden the extremest intolerance exists 
towards those who think differently to themselves. 
The king there has twice endeavoured to introduce 
religious freedom, but — they would not have it ! 

Myself. — I know it, your Holiness ; but Sweden in 
former times suffered from Catholics in the country, 
and old laws still remain unrepealed in consequence. 
But it will not long be so, I hope. My countrymen 
will learn to have confidence in the power of truth and 
of Christianity. 

The Pope. — Your reigning Queen is Catholic. 

Myself. — Yes, your Holiness, and the noblest of 
women, an example to her sex, an ornament to the 
throne I 

Tlie Pope. — All Christian princes and people ought 
to believe on the Pope and obey him. Their not doing 
so arises from pure pride and a worldly mind. Hence 
>^— stnte-churches have arisen. The Emperor of Eussia 
will not acknowledge the Pope, because he wishes to be 
Pope himself. Queen Victoria will not acknowledge 
the Pope, because she herself will be Popess; and so it 
is in every country where there is a state-church. 
Belief in the Pope, as the head of the Christian Church, 
is the only rational and consequent thing ; it is that 
alone which leads to unity and clearness. The Church 
is an organization — a representative monarchy, with its 
supreme head — a spiritual state. If in a state people 
will not obey the supreme head, then there can be 
neither clearness nor order — everything becomes 
confusion. 

Myself. — We believe in Jesus Christ, and acknow- 
ledge Him alone as head of the Christian Church. 

The Pope. — But Jesus Christ is in heaven, and must 
have a representative on earth ; and this he appointed, 

l2 
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in the first instance, in the person of the Apostle Peter, 
by the words you understand Latin ? 

Myself. — PochissimOj your Holiness. I have begun 
to learn it lately. 

The Pope. — Very good, then you will understand the 
words, " Tu es Petrusy et super hanc petram cedijicaho 
ecclesiam meamj et portcB infemi non prcevalebunt adversus 
earn. Et tibi dabo claves ccehrum^^ This dignity and 
this power descended from Peter to every Pope who 
has succeeded him, from the very earliest period of the 
Church down to the unworthy individual who now 
stands before you. This is the belief and the doctrine 
of the Church. 

Myself. — ^We in our Church explain these words of 
our Saviour differently. We consider that by Peter 
He intended the Rock-man, and that the acknowledg- 
ment which Peter made, " Thou art Christ, the son of 
the living God ! " was the rock upon which Christ 
would build His Church, against which the gates of 
hell should not prevail. We believe that Christ left 
the keys to all His apostles, as well as to Peter, with 
power to bind and to release, and that every earnest 
Christian, whether it be the Pope in Rome, or a poor 
fisherman on oiir own coasts, has part in this Church of 
the Rock, and in its privileges. 

The Pope.— But you have not either confession or 
absolution ; you do not believe in the mass, nor in the 
seven sacraments — not upon those things nor ordinances 
which the Church of Christ appoints. He who 
believes the one must believe in all. There is but one 
God in heaven, and — ^but one Church on earth, in which 
He lives by His representative, and by regulations 
which he has appointed. This you must understand, 
and, in order to become a perfect Christian, not do it 
by halves — make an open confession thereof. 
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Myself, — Loving the Lord Christ, and living 
according to His commandments, are, according to our 
belief, the essentials of the Christian ! 

2he Pope, — Very good. I will tell you something. 
Pray 1 pray for light from the Lord, for grace to 
acknowledge the truth ; because this is the only means 
of attaining to it. Controversy will do no good. In 
controversy is pride and self-love. People in contro- 
versy make a parade of their knowledge, of their 
acuteness, and, after all, everyone continues to hold his 
own views. Prayer alone gives light and strength for 
the acquirement of truth and of grace. Pray every day ; 
every night before you go to rest, and I hope that grace 
and light may be given to you. For God wishes that 
we should humble ourselves, and He gives his grace to 
the humble. And now, God bless and keep you, for 
time and eternity ! 

This pure priestly and fatherly admonition was so 
beautifully and fervently expressed, that it went to my 
heart — and humbly and with my heart I pressed the 
hand paternally extended towarda me. That it was the 
hand of the Pope did not embarrass me in the slightest 
degree ; for he was to me really at this moment the 
representative of the Teacher who in life and doctrine 
preached humility, not before men but before God, and 
taught mankind to pray to Him. The Pope's words 
were entirely true and evangelical. I thanked him 
I from my entire heart, and departed more satisfied with 
■ him than myself. I had stood before him in my Pro- 
testant pride; he had listened with patience, replied 
with kindness, and finally exhorted me, not with Papal 
arrogance, but as a true, gospel teacher. I parted from 
him with more humility of spirit than I had come. 

The Pope conversed with me in French, with 
facility and accuracy. His manner of speaking is lively 
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and natural, as one who allows himself to converse 
without restraint. 

I was received in the outer apartment^ or corridor, 
a long room with many windows, by Monsignore 
de Merode. 

" You have had a long conversation with the Pope," 
observed he. 

Myself. — His Holiness has had the goodness to 
answer some of my questions. 

Mons, de. M. — ^iTou are remaining in Rome? — you 
ought to be always here. You must be converted and 
become Catholic ; it cannot be otherwise : a person like 
you ought not to die a heretic. 

Myself. — But I am not a heretic — ^I am a Catholic 
Christian I 

Mons. de M. — But — not a Roman Catholic I 

Myself. — No ; I consider myself more Catholic than 
if I were so; I acknowledge, as a Christian, every 
one who has part in the life of Christ ; and I do not 
ask whether he be called Catholic or Protestant; 1 
reverence, as the disciple of Christ, every one who 
becomes great in this discipleship— St. Vincent de Paul, 
St. Theresa, Catherine of Sienna, the Pope himself, as 
well as the men and women who are the ornament of 
the Protestant Church ; I see them all as members of 
the Church universal, to which I also, through the 
grace of God, belong. You see, then, Monsignore, 
that I am more Catholic than you I 

To this tirade, which I spoke standing, or passing 
through the doorway, Monsignore de Merode did not 
seem exactly to know what he should reply ; but he 
did not look quite satisfied, and said finally — 

" I see, at least, that you are in the right way to 
become Catholic, and I hope that you will become 
more and more so, and actually so. 
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M^Hlf. — ^Ij too, hope the same- 

Mon$, de M, — Aha I Really ? 

Mysdf, — Yes ; but we do not undergtand the thing 
in the same way. The Pope is less exclusive on this 
question than you other Catholicja- 

J/ons* de 3L — How I We other Catholics I And in 
Sweden"? How liberal are people there? There, in 
the first place, people are very exclusive, very in- 
tolerant. 

Mi/self, — People would there be more liberal, Mon- 
fiignore, if the Catholics were less exclusive- 

MonB. d€ M. — I hope that Sweden will otie day be- 
come exclusive, in the Catholic sense- 

" That I^ do not hope," replied I, smiling, as I 
330 ade a movement to take my leave^ 

" Can I be of service to you in any way ? '* inquired 
the polite Cardinal ; " may I show you some pictures of 
Overbeck's on subjects for La Via Crucist" 

And the obliging M one ignore conducted me into one 
of the ante-rooms, w^here these paintings were ; he was 
soon, however, summoned again to the Pope, to con- 
duct to the presence three ladies with a load of rosaries, 
crosses, and small pictures of saints, which were to be 
blessed by the Pope* 

I then went into St. Peter's Church, which was at 
this time Olumined in the most exquisite manner by the 
setting sun, the light of which streamed in through the 
fire-tinted windows of the chanceL i met the German 
Count Bremer, who agreed with me that this church is 
a Pontifical rather than a Christian temple^ because 
throughout the whole place that which is principally 
reflected there is the power and the glory of the Pope- 
dom and the Popes. The magnificent cupola itself re- 
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Thia cupok is the last great work of Micliael Angeloj 
and is a beautiful monument, not alone of his genius, 
but also of his elevated character of miod* He under^ 
took the direction of this work in his old age, and at 
the earnest desire of Pope Leo X. ; be executed it 
under much opposition, and amidst the enmity of 
envious artists, and under many kinds of difficulties 
and troubles, as is shown by his private letters- He 
wished, by this cupola, as he says, '* to place a Pantheon 
on the top of St. Peter's," to make the greatest heathen 
temple of Rome (the Pantheon d'Agrippa) an orna- 
ment for the Christian Church; he wished bj doing 
this, **to erect a temple, which should at a great 
distance announce to strangers and pilgrims that 
they approached Home, the residence of the Christian 
religion !" 

The Pope offered him one hundred ducats a month 
as director of this gigantic work, but Michael Angelo 
rejected the offered reward^ and wished for nothing 
besides " the testimony of his own heart, that he 
laboured alone for the glory of the Highest/' 

Amongst the secular monuments in the side aisle is 
to the right of the entrance-gate, and not far from it, 
that of the Swedish Queen Christina, a monument of 
little beauty, for a remarkable, but not beautiful cha^ 
racter. On the top is a medallion profile in bronze^ and 
below a ba^-relief in white marbley representing her 
abjuration of the faith of her great father and her con- 
version to the Catholic Church. 

At no great distance, on the same side, stands a 
monument of another female celebrity — a beautiful 
contrast to the last mentioned — the monument of the 
Countess Matilda, '* the great Matilda," the daughterly 
1 friend of Gregory VIL, who, by the gift of her here- 
ditary lands, founded the temporal power of the states 
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of the Church. The monument, by Bernini, represents 
her as a young woman, amiable and lovely as a god- 
dess of youth, who embraces with one arm, protectingly, 
the Papal tiara and the Papal keys, whilst with the 
other she raises a drawn sword. This monument, in 
all its parts, is of a cheerful, harmonious beauty ; and 
the memory which it calls forth belongs also to the 
most lovely and the most peculiar in the history of the 
world ; for no one can think of this Matilda without, 
at the same time, thinking of Gregory VII., the head 
and hero of the Popedom, the most arbitrary, the most 
inflexible, and — perhaps, in moral points and will, the 
most elevated of all the Popes after Gregory the Great. 
I confess that nothing is to me a stronger proof of his 
moral greatness than the devoted attachment with 
which this man, unattractive in countenance and of an 
insignificant figure, was able to inspire a young and 
beautiful woman, richly endowed with the wealth of this 
world and the gifts of mind, the heiress of the most 
beautiful lands of Italy. For his sake she rejected all 
offers of marriage ; for his sake she became a heroine, 
drew the sword, headed more than one battle, and gave 
the signal for the fight ; she stood by his side, gentle 
and beseeching, when the Papal severity went too far 
in the desire to bend and humiliate the refractory; 
thus she prayed for the Emperor Henry IV., when 
Gregory compelled him to do penance, bare-footed, 
and in his shirt, outside the church door, in the winter 
season ; by his side she stood consoling and strengthen- 
ing when Gregory was assailed by the spirit of ven- 
geance which his firm but inflexible severity had called 
forth. She sacrificed to his idea, that of the outward 
dominion and sovereignty of the Church, the power 
and the lands which she had inherited and held with 
honour. The arbitrary ruler made herself voluntarily 
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a aervant to the eccleaiastical prince, and her whole life 
was devoted to the object which he placed before her> 

It was not until after the death of Gregory, when 
Matilda seemed- to lose her firm and elevated bearingj 
not until after her fatherly friend and ruler was re- 
mo ved, that she listened to a proposal of marriage ; and 
although then fortj^ allowed herself to marry quite a 
young prince^ who had sought her hand for the sake of 
the hereditary landd which he supposed her to possess, I 
do not know whether there exists a good biography of 
this Matilda ; certain it id that she deserves to be com-^ 
nieraoratedj as one of the most remarkable and moat 
interesting female characters of Italy. . 

Occupied by the contemplation of her monument| 
and of many splendid monuments of departed popes, I lin- 
gered in St- Peter's until twilight came and extinguished 
the sunbeams^ which slowly, and as if with reluctance, 
withdrew from the church, the beautiful portions and 
pictures of which they finally illumined with caressing 
and brilliant light. Darkness crept in^ enveloping; 
every object in this deeper, closer gloom — yet no — not 
all ; for in proportion as it darkeneJ, a circle of softly, 
glimmering lights around the tomb of Peter and Paul 
ID creased in brightness. A circle of silent supplicants^ 
bowedj as u?ua!, upon their knees around it, Thia 
circle^ and above them the gigantic rotunda of 
Michael Angelo, are tlie most beautiful monuments of 
St, Peter's church, 

I retain* from my conversation with the Pope^^ 
the impression that be la naturally a man of liberal 
mind, who has become, as it were, inc rusted and; 
crystallized by the artificial institution and ceremonial; 
life of the Popedom ; so that his inner, original life haB- 
become quenehedj and that he will continue in thii: 
formj and will never more behold his former Chris tiaif^ 
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identity, from the dread of coming into perpetual 
opposition with his present rank and all his surround- 
ings. He will believe on the divine institution of the 
Popedom, because he is Pope, and because Roman 
Catholic Christianity will have a centre in the Pope, 
and will maintain him upon his temporal throne, as 
such — for the present. He believes that it cannot be 
otherwise, and he will believe that it ought to, and that 
it must be so. He evidently sees no other unity and 
other rule but — the mechanical. Catholics in general 
do not see any other, and, what is worse, neither do 
many Protestants. But these latter have a diflferent 
centre of gravity. 

Well, well ! Let it stand, this mechanical unity and 
order, until its spiritual life becomes strong enough to 
burst the imprisoning husk, and, like the tree of the 
world — a new Ygdrasil — grow lofty and beautiful, 
a tree of life for all people under God's free heaven ! 

" People ought to believe in the Pope ! " I cannot 
forget these words. They were spoken with such 
decision, with such entire conviction, by the Pope him- 
self, that they deserve to be more closely considered. 
And so they shall be by me, not as a Protestant, but as 
a Catholic Christian, and therefore I will yet once 
more " ask the Pope," not Pio Nono, but a greater 
than he, even the greatest and noblest who has 
occupied the Pontifical chair, he whom Roman Catholic 
Christianity designates Gregory the Great ; I will ask 
him whether " People ought to believe the Pope ? " as 
the infallible legislator and judge in spiritual questions, 
in questions about what " people ought to believe and 
teach." And I shall be introduced to him, not by 
Monsignore de Merode, but by the erudite and truth- 
loving historian, August Neander. 

Mighty in a different way, to what it is now, was the 
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Eomaa cure of aoala at the time when Gregory the 
First — the Grmi — became its head. All the increasing 
communities of Chrietendom, in Asia, Africa j and 
EuropCj were gathered nniler his care ; he watched over 
their pastors, he governed and ordered the temporal 
affairs of the common churchj he appointed and dis- 
placed teachers in the south and in the east, and sent 
to the far northern Britain the Ahhot Augustin (in the 
year 596), with various other pious men^ to Impart to its 
people the gracious gifts of the Gospeh* Ail the 
teachers and members of Christianity looked up to him 
as to the supreme teacher and priest, as to the temporal 
head of the Church. His views, however, of his dignity 
and rank as the Eoraan bishop and father (Papa) were 
very unlike those which I heard expressed by his latest 
successor. But I will let Neander speak on this subject, 
according to the documents which he—but not I — had 
studied :— 

^* Gregory was animated by the conviction that, as 
the successor of the Apostle Peter, the care of tlve 
whole Church — the G reek Church also included, as weU 
aa its highest guidance — had devolved upon him. But 
although he permitted to the Goman Church the dignity 
of supreme judge over all the other churchesj he was, 
nevertheless^ far from \sishing to disallow or infringe 

* One day, whilst Gregory was merely abbot in a monaateij of 
Borne, as lie was walking ainongat tbe people who bought and 
sold in one of the markets of the eitj^ his attention was drawn 
to Borne youths of noble appearance who were offered there for 
slav^* He enquired to what people they belonged, and learned 
with great sorrow that this people^ go distinguished by nature, 
were as yet whollj destitute of the higher gifts of grace. After- 
wan^?^, when Bishop of Rome^ Gregory purchased the freedom of 
all Anglo-Saxou youths, had them inBtriicted in Christianity ^ and 
never rested until be made the whole of them participators in its 
life and doctrinei — Attthofi note. 
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the mdcpendent dimity of the otherg, Wlien the 
Patriarch Eulogius, of Alexandrtaj in a letter to him, 
made use of the expression, * aa you commanded,' 
Grregory desired him never again to employ such a 
phrase, * for/ said he, * I know who I am, and who you 
are, Yq\i are my brother in dignity^ but on account of 
your piety I regard jou a& my father. I have not 
commanded you in anything, I have endeavoured only 
to show you that which appeared profitable to me.' 
Eulogius had also called him Papa ujiicersaliSj a title 
of honour, which the Greeks, with their taste for a ^ 
rhetorical and complimentary mode of speech, often- 
allowed to their bishops. Gregory, however, felt this 
to be unseemly, and wrote to Eulogtus, as well as to 
others who also gave him the designation of universal 
bishop : * Far from us be aU terms which Inflate pride 
and wound love 1 ' He strove earnestly that this name 
should be alone applied to the Saviour, as the invisible 
bead of the general Church, regarding it as inapplicable 
to any man* ' And truly,' adds he, ' when Paul heard 
that some said, I am of Paul, others of ApoUosj and 
others again of Cephas, he exclaimed, with the greatest 
abhorrence of this sundering from Christ , ' Waa Paul 
crucified for you, or were you baptized in Paul's name ! ' 
If the Apostle could not thus bear that the members of 
the Lord's body should arrange themselves piecemeal 
under other heads, what canst thou, at the Last Day, 
reply to Christ — the head of the universal Church 
— ^who hast endeavoured to subordinate to thyself ail 
the members of Christ. And truly, what is Peter, the 
first amongst the Apostles, other than a member of the 
holy, universal Church 1 What are Paul, Andrew, 
and John, other than the heads of separate com- 
munities 1 And all, nevertheless, exist only as members 
tinder the one Head"* 

* See Neander'a " Church History." 
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Thus wrote a great Homan Bishopj five centuries 
after the Apostle Peter, of the dignity which apper- 
tained to him and his euccesaore in the chair of the 
Boman bishopg. 

But even the mnk of supreme pastor of the Christian 
community permitted V^ Gregory to Peter, and hia 
guccessors in the Roman chair, appears uDfounded when 
we read the history of the earliest Church in the Acta 
of the Apostles and the Epistle of Peter. From these 
sources it appears evident that the Apostles did not 
ascribe to Peter any other dignity than was possessed 
hy the rest, and that Peter did not claim any such for 
himself- This is clearly shown in the 5th chapter of 
the first Epistle of Peter, And if this Peter could now 
make his appearance on the earth it would he most 
assuredly as a protestant against his Eoman representa- 
tive. It is clear^ then, that the first disciples and 
friends of Christ did not understand Christ's words to 
Peter as the Eoman Church explains them, and 
that this explanation is founded in the circumstances, 
which must not he looked for in the Word of God and 
those writings which preserve it. By the light which 
history and its honest inquirers have thrown upon past 
ages^ it is not difficult to discover these circumstances, 
and to understand how fruitless would be the noble 
combat of Gregory the Great against the unrighteous 
elevation of the Popedom to a supernatural, all- 
dominant, temporal power — how this power increased 
and increa^erij partly from outer necessity, partly from 
inner worldliness — the power of the old serpent in the 
human heart — until five centuries after the first 
Gregory J a second of the same name, also great in 
disposition and will^ although, so it appears to me, less 
pure, less free from selfishness than the first — 
could, with firm faith and will, regard himself as the 
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representatiye of a domination, is excellently described 
in the following words taken from a letter written by 
Gregory VILj and given by Johannes Voigt, whose 
history of this Pope even Catholics highly esteem i — * 

"The Church of God must be free from all earthly 
human sway ; the altar is only for him who eternally 
succeeds St, Peter ; the sword of the ruler is below the 
Church, its power is merely derived from it because it 
is a human being ; the altaXj the chair of St, Peter, is 
only below God, and only from God. The Church is 
now sinful because she is not free, because she is firmly 
fettered to the world and to worldly men ; her servants 
are not her right servants^ because they are appointed 
by worldly meut and are, by thia means, what they 
are. Therefore^ sinful desirea and passions prevail in 
the persons consecrated to Christ, who are called over- 
seera of the communitiea ; therefore they strive alone 
after earthly things, because^ bound to the worldj they 
require that which is eortldy ; therefore contention and 
strife, pride, rapacity, envy, exist amongst them, with 
whom the peace should abide ; therefore the Church is, 
through them, ill-governed,'* &c» 

" Religion is a severe ^combat — the human heart is 
cold towards the Divine word — here and there the faith 
is trodden down. For this reason the Church must 
become free, and that through her head — through 
the foremost in Christianity, through the sun of faith, 
the Pope. The Pope sits in the place of God ; he rules 
His kingdom on earthp Without the Pope there exists 
no realm — -it crumbles away, it becomes a staggering 
vessel, and is shivered to pieces. As the affairs of the 
world are the business of the emperor, so are the affairs 
of God the business of the Pope, Consequently the 

• " Hfldebrand, aa Gregory YIL, and his Times," by Johaanea 
Voigt, 1846.— ^ulAor'* note. 
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Pope mnst release the servants of the altar from the 
bond of the temporal power. One is the atate, 
another is the church. As the saving faith h one, so is 
also the Church one; so is the Pope iier one head ; so 
are her membersj her scrvantsj also all one^ If now the 
Church exists solely in herself, so must she also exist 
solelj through herself. As nothing spiritual is visible 
and perceptible without the earthly, so the soul is not 
active without the body — -so cannot religion exist with- 
out the Church, nor the Church without possessing a 
secure opulence. The soul is nourished through the 
earthly in the body j the Church is raaintainedj also, 
merely by means of land and wealth, and it is incam- 
hent upon hina who holds the supreme weapon, the 
emperor, to be watchful that the Church obtain this, 
and that it be preserved to her. Therefore the em- 
peror and the great of the world are necessary to the 
Churchj which only exists through the PopCj as he 
through God. Ifj therefore, the Church and the world 
are to stand wellj the prieetly and the kingly power 
must be agreed, and both must strive after one purpose 
— the peace and unity of the world. The world w 
governed by two lights— by the sun the greater, and 
the moon the lesser. Thus is the apostolic power like 
the sun, the kingly power like the moon'-i The latter 
also gives light only through the forraer^ — so with 
emperors, kings, and princes, they are oidy through the 
Pope, because he is throngh God, Thus, the power of 
the Papal chair is far greater than the power of the 
throne, and kings owe obedience and submission to 
popes. According as the Pope is through God, and in 
the place of God, so is everything placed under him — 
all matters, both temporal and spiritual, belong to his 
judgment-seat' — he shall teach, exhort, punish, im- 
prove, condemn, and decide. The Church is the divine 
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judgment-seat, and renders account to God of the sins 
of mankind. She teaches the right way — she is the 
finger of God. The Pope is the governor under 
Christ and over all. Therefore is his office a high, 
important, and arduous office ; for it is written, * Thou 
art Peter, and upon this rock will I build my church, 
and the gates of hell shall not prevail against it ; and I 
will give unto thee the keys of the kingdom of heaven, 
and whatsoever thou shalt bind on earth shall be bound 
in heaven, and whatsoever thou shalt loose on earth 
shall be loosed in heaven,' Thus spake Christ to 
Peter. But the Romish Church exists through Peter, 
therefore the power of the keys is with her. The 
community of Christ is built upon Peter. This com-" 
munity embraces all who acknowledge his name, who 
call themselves Christians ; thus are all isolated com- 
munities members of the community of Peter — that is 
to say, of the Roman Church. Thus is she the mother 
of all Christian churches, and all churches are her sub- 
jects, as daughters to their mother. She takes upon 
herself all their troubles, she may demand from them 
all reverence and obedience. She is the mother of all, 
and therefore has command over all her several mem- 
bers — amongst whom are emperors, kings, princes, arch- 
bishops, bishops, abbots : by virtue of her power and 
the keys she can appoint and remove them, she can 
give them power, not for transitory glory, but for the well- 
being of many. They must therefore submissively obey. 
If they walk in the ways of sin, then will the holy mother 
convert them and guide them into those which are right; 
if she do not so, then she sins through them. But he 
who builds up this mother, watches over her, follows 
and protects her, he obtains, through her, protection 
and benefit. The world now lies in wickedness — this 
age is the iron age — the Church throughout the whole 
VOL. II. M 
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world suffers great tribulation, Eenovation and a 
better state of things must proceed from the head of 
the Church — he must proclaiui warfare against and 
annihilation of all evil ; all who have zeal for justice 
and virtue must stand hj her; he who hates or 
oppresses the Church is not a child of the Church, but 
of the devil, and ought to be thrust out from her, and 
cut off from all communion with mankind- Conse- 
quently the Church must be free, and all within her 
irreproachable and pure* The attainment to this is the 
Pope's chief endeavour. And so it must remain to 
be." 

That Gregory VII. himself perfectly believed in the 
ideal of the Papal power which he thus described^ is 
shown by his whole life, which was an incessant combat 
for the realization of this ideal j is proved bj his stead- 
fast conduct under the abuse and peril of life to which 
he was more than once subjected in consequence ; is 
proved^ finalljj by his last words on his death -bed, far 
from Rome, where he desired to have made the chair of 
St. Peter the centre of the world. 

''I have loved righteousnesB and hated ungodliness, 
therefore I die in exile/' 

A bishop who was present replied i — 

" My Lord, thou canst not die in exile, because thou 
hast, in the place of Christ and the Apostles^ made by 
a divine ordination the people of the earth thine 
inheritance, and the whole world thy possession I " 

But these beautiful words were spoken to a corpse. 
Thej were unheard by Gregory, He had already 
gone to hear the judgment of God. 

The system by which Gregory TII. designed to 
purify and elevate the Churchy and into which entered, 
as one of the principal means, the disseverance of the 
priesthood from marriage and familj-life^ was carried 
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out by hia successonij and finally attained to tbe trium- 
phaDt establishment which the strong will of Gregory, 
and the disordered state of the world^ had prepared for 
it. Perhaps there might be no other means of bring- 
ing itj still in its minority^ to order and unityj at least, 
in the outward. Perhaps that powerful ruling spirit 
was right in his view, and wrong only in so far as he 
sought from that which was merely a temporal form a 
mode of government fitted for a few ecnturieSj a time 
of edacation and discipline for the new human race, to 
construct a normal condition, an eternal divine ordina- 
tion. His portrait e^Epresses a certain contraction of 
mind as well as the steadfastness of an inflexible 
will. It gives me the impression of a species of spi- 
ritnal petrifaction^ "l^he powerful character of bis own 
mind, and the weakness of the world, inspired him with 
faith in his papal infallibility, and in the destructive 
force of his excommunication. Certain it is that^ 
under the alternating anathemas and blessings of him- 
self and his successors, princes and peoples were seen 
by degrees to bow themselves, and the whole Christian 
world became obedient to the legislator on the chair of 
St. Peter, But when the pontifical crook was changed 
to a sceptre of the world, then it was broken. Popes 
worthy of detestation, such as Alexander VI. ; worldly 
and vain popes, such £^s Julius II. and Leo X, 5 but, 
beyond everything else^ the want of tenacity in the 
system itseU^ and its natural decay in 'proportion to the 
increasing culture of the Christian world ; the exhibi- 
tion of a pure, religious life amongst the men and 
the nations who were influenced by the Reformation, 
and in times w^hich were at band, brought about that 
conflict of the world which overturned for ever the 
eystem of Gregory and the exclusive power of the 
Pope, at leaat in the sense that Gregory understood it< 

m2 
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For although still the greater 'part of Christendom ac- 
knowledges itself as of the Papal Church, still how 
small is the power of that Church, compared with what 
it was formerly, over either nations or the human 
mind ! And this power decreases in outward authority 
every day. And must it not be so when she herself 
loses sight of the highest ? Is it God in Christ which 
this Church now proclaims ? Is it not much more the 
Holy Virgin ? The present Pope, Pio Nono, who con- 
siders himself to have received especial help in a time 
of great need from the intercession of the Virgin, has 
promulgated in St. Peter's the dogma of her perfect 
immaculation, consequently divinity ; and it is to her 
honour, and la Colonnuy which has been erected in her 
glorification, that the successor of St. Peter this year 
commanded all tongues should give praise at the great 
annual festival of the Roman Propaganda ! And yet 
Pio Nono insists that people must believe on the Pope, 
must regard him as the representative of Christ on 
earth, and infallible as our Lord ! But the Holy Scrip- 
tures and thoughtful Christianity, and sound reason — 
no, it will not do ! 

I cannot deny myself the satisfaction of giving here 
an extract which struck me, from a book which I am 
now reading, namely, " The Roman Pontifical Monu- 
ments : " — * 

" There will come a time when the Pontifical monu- 
ments will have a significance like that of the busts 
and statues of the Roman emperors at the present 
time. There will then be no longer any popes. Reli- 
gion will then have assumed a new form, to us as yet 
unknown, and a human race, then differently classified, 
will, without doubt, contemplate this ancient popedom 
as a much more magnificent creation than we who are 
* "Historical Study," by Gregorovius, 1857. 
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now living conceive it to be. Is it not the most har- 
monious system, which thus exhibits itself in an all- 
embracing form in a democracy expanding itself through 
all the members of this unlimited political body, a 
severely-regulated aristocracy, an absolutism without a 
legal successor, which again rests on a democratic basis. 
In the immeasurable spiritual sphere, which embraces 
heaven, earth, and hell, which divides and determines 
them, with a policy and at the same time a phantasy of 
which merely to think makes the brain dizzy, the Pope 
has placed himself as the centre, he for the most part 
a weak old man. The lightnings of heaven are placed 
in a trembling hand. Of a truth people will 
look back after innumerable years to these old men of 
St. Peter as upon wonderful beings of antiquity. Some 
of their monuments, in particular those of metal, will 
still then be in existence, and people will stand before 
these old men, with their grave majesty as rulers, with 
the triple-crowned tiara, with their gloomy or mild, 
fanatical or benevolent countenances, with their hands 
raised for blessing or for cursing, and will exclaim : 
* These were popes, spiritual fathers and chiefs of the 
world at that time 1 How antiquated and how dark 
the world must then have been ! ' 

" She was so, and she was not so. From these old 
men emanated old age and darkness, it is true, but also 
youth and light, and many of them had fresher hearts 
than many young but early-aged kings have had. But 
one cannot refrain from a feeling of wonder when one 
reflects, standing before these priestly forms in St. 
Peter's, what an amount of power the human race has 
for so many centuries unanimously conceded to them ! 
« « « « » » 

" They advanced out of darkness, not as kings who 
were born to the people — many of them were bom in 
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poverty and tneannessj and yet hereditary emperors 
kissed their feet, and called themselves vassals of their 
grace< They were yesterday unknown and of no con- 
siderationj and already to-day they guide the reins of 
the world's history, and decide on the fate of nations. 
They ascended the throne of the world in the beggar's 
or the hermit's cloak, and the world did not wonder at 
it. Neither races nor nations gave the deciding vote 
for their elevation t people scarcely knew whether they 
were Greek or Syrian, German or Spaniard, French- 
man, Englishman, or Italian — because all nations 
obeyed them. And as they ascended the throne without 
having had a presentiment of their elevation, so they 
descended from it without knowing in whose hands 
the humour of the moment would place their staff. 
If one of them knew in the hour of death who would be 
their succeesor, and yet their elective empire, the most 
accideDtal in the world, was immovable as the Divine 
necessity. 

''That which they spake became the law of the 
world. They were more terrible than Jehovah- They 
could lay upon a whole race, by a word, despair and 
the stiUnesa of death, and spread the solitude of a 
churchyard over whole nations. 

*^They could proclaim war and peace, found and 
destroy kingdoms. They gave away lands and seas, 
which yet were not their own, A stroke of their pen 
on the map of the world became the boundary-line of 
peoples and kings. 

*^ They commanded the human mind to stand still, 
or allowed it merely as much action as they thought 
right. They measured it out very sparingly for science, 
still more sparingly for freedom, and prevented its too 
hasty diffusion by artificial impediments, by love and 
by fear. 
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" They were rulers even of the disposition of the 
world. Their power was founded on faith and super- 
stition. They ruled in the reahn of mind by the magic 
wand of the imagination. 

" They had power even over time. They cast out 
of the earthly as well as out of the heavenly paradise ; 
they hurled the human soul into the abyss of hell, and 
drew it again thence ; they took hold upon the remotest 
future, as well as on the past, from which, like spirit- 
conjurors, they summoned human souls to obey their 
voice. For they had power both to loose and to bind. 

** Their whole being was mythic, but nevertheless 
their whole empire was as real as it was powerful, a 
power intermarrying heaven and earth. 

" Their word declared human beings blessed, raised 
them amongst the saints of heaven, and enabled them 
to perform miracles. They were the judges of the 
living and the dead. 

" Whence came this enigmatical power into a weak 
and mortal human being, this power which never 
before made its appearance in history, neither will ever 
again I 

" There exists in humanity a deep and primeval, I 
might say an elementary, longing after unity. When 
we look attentively into history, we may hear this 
longing incessantly poured forth, may hear its har- 
monious and discordant music. This ideal unity of 
the human race is represented in the Koman pope ; it 
was the magic key of his power. He has appropriated 
to himself the organism of humanity, or of the com- 
munity of the world, as the body and its members 
appropriate to themselves the one actuating soul. And, 
further still — the harmony of the general life which 
he condensed and ruled in the Church, he has extended 
to the whole universe. He has bound up earth with 
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heaven, so that this unity is continued In an Immea- 
surable circle into eternity. He made himself the 
image of God on earth." 

I add, that was his sin. It has been, and continues 
to be punished according to the plan of the world's 
history. The artificial social-erection, the centre of 
which was the pope, is now — a ruin; he himself — a 
schoolmaster, with a great number of disobedient 
scholars. But that which was eternally true in the 
dogmas he taught, in the unity he believed in, and by 
virtue of which the nations bowed before him, that still 
remains, and will explain itself in a higher unity, a 
higher harmony in a gospel freedom and light. 

And if another Gregory the Great should one day 
arise and sit upon the episcopal throne of Rome, then 
he will, like the first of the name, renounce the worldly 
and false popedom, reject the title of Papa Universalis; 
will not demand "faith in the pope," but will desire 
merely to be a servant of Christ, alike in dignity with 
every episcopal pastor. And if he, like the first 
Gregory, avail himself of his elevation, merely to be a 
teacher and an unwearied labourer, an example to the 
community, then will the Christian people, and not 
alone the Eoman Catholics, but ally reverence him, 
and voluntarily give him the surname of The Greaty 
even if he should divest himself of the triple-crowned 
tiara, and perhaps even for that very cause. There is 
a grandeur to which the whole Christian world more and 
more willingly pays homage, and that is of the Spirit. 

March the ISth. — The almond-trees are in blossom, 
and the Campagna of Rome is becoming verdant ; but 
the air is altogether cold, although its chilly gray cha- 
racter has disappeared, and the sun now shines in full 
splendour. The tramontana blows violently, and the 
Sabine mountains are covered with snow. 
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"We have never had such a cold winter!" say the 
inhabitants of Rome, and I know that I myself have 
never had such a serious influenza. But this is now 
over; the sun shines; the spring advances, and I will 
give some little account of that which has occurred 
since I last wrote. 

At that time the influenza, like a wild beast, began 
to make serious ravages in Rome, and a number of 
deaths occurred in the higher circles. Amongst the 
deaths were those of four cardinals. These four 
announcements of sorrow were succeeded by four an- 
nouncements of joy, the nominations of the four new 
cardinals, who had then to be congratulated and com- 
plimented without end, and that not merely by friends 
and acquaintance, but also by — the whole world of 
Rome, which is done on a certain day in the week, 
when the new cardinals hold a grand reception for the 
whole world. After this they invite the whole world 
on another day of the same week, when they publicly 
receive the cardinal's hats, place them on their head.^, 
and receive honour and reverence from the princes of 
the Church, and take precedence even of all the royal 
princes in the world, besides having the prospect — 
though it may be distant — of the triple crown ! But 
nevertheless they pay dearly for all this honour and 
glory, as it appears to cost more than twelve thousand 
scudi to become a cardinal. For this reason they are 
frequently obliged to run into debt. But they easily 
borrow what they wish, because their annual income as 
cardinals is considerable. 

After the influenza had ended its ravages in Rome, 
another malady seemed to seize upon everybody. This 
was a perfect frenzy of visiting and invitations, and, 
although I excused myself from the greater number of 
invitations which were sent to me, because I could not 
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do otherwiae^ yet eyen Ij in the end, took this con- 
tagiorij and gave a couple of smaU soirSeu to my Scan- 
dinavian and other friendg who had shown me kindiieds 
in Eome, I am now glad that they are oycFj aod that 
they were so eueceasf al, because, next to making human 
beiuga liappy^ there is nothing more hazardous than the 
undertaking to amuse them ; but agreeable and accom- 
plished people and music considerably decrease the 
difficulty. Two skilful mandolin-players that I en- 
gaged for one of these evenings, and who came in their 
national costume, entertained me greatly. The soul 
and the overflowing life which tbey know bow to put 
into the little quill, with which tbey play upon the 
strings of the gnitarj is something inconceivable. 

I shall always retain a charming remembrance of two 
invitations which I felt obliged to accept; they were 
from the Grand-duchess Helena of Russia, who is this 
winter residing in Rome , she summoned me first to an 
audience, and two days afterwards invited me to a 
soirt^e* I willingly obeyed ; I was glad to become 
better acquainted with this princess, whoee character 
has always stood so high and pure, and who distin- 
guished herself duriag the late war in the East, in 
a manner worthy of the Christian woman and the 
thoughtful princess, and who is alone influenced and 
guided by her own heart and her religious life. It w^aa 
this princesSj who, by her own means, organized the 
association of Sisters of Mercy, as well in the Greek 
Church as of the Protestant evangelical faith, who 
performed such great service amongst the wounded and 
the sick in the Crinaea, and who stood by them so 
heroically even in the storming of SebastopoL I was 
gkd to become better acquainted with this lady. 

On the first occasion she received me alone. Her 
personal appearance and manners are of the class which 
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immediately produce an agreeable Impresalon. She is, 
probably, about fifty ; her figure is nobly beautlfulj aud 
traces of great beautjj but of nervous suffering also, 
are diacernible in the still youthful, delicatei and touch- 
ing conntenance. Her mannera are lively, the expres- 
sion of her countenance sensible and full of soul. The 
interesting points in the conversation were her inquiries 
regarding my religioua development, and the informa- 
tion which she gave in reply to my inquiries on the 
formation of the order of Itussian Sisters of Mercy, 
just alluded to. She asked the Emperor Nicholas what 
he thought of her plan, and he answered : — 

^^ I donbt whether it will be very successful, but — 
you can try I '* 

The attempt succeeded beyond all expectation. The 
Grand- ducbess had merely to select from the members 
of the servants of Christ, belonging to every class of 
society^ who came forward from the two different 
churches, to unite themselves under His name and for 
His service; but the example which she wished to give 
them, and which she gave, by her own service in the 
hospital &, and by binding up the wounded, together 
with the sight of these sufferings and so much misery, 
affected her .nervous system to that degree that she 
has suffered from it to the present time, I could per- 
ceive, also, from many half-suppressed expressions, that 
the Orand-dnchess Helena had deeply experienced 
what suffering is in another way, namely, of the souh 

It was extremely interesting to me to bear her speak 
of the great reform — the abolition of serfdom in 
Russia- — w^hich the present Emperor, Alexander, has 
undertaken \ and she enabled me more clearly to 
understand the means by which he, and they who are 
working with him, endeavour to accomplish this change 
of old-established relationship without political convul- 
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81011 or any injurious results either to the owners of the 
serfs or to the serfs themselves. Of these latter there 
are not less than thirty millions. The Emperor has 
demanded from the great landed proprietors a state- 
ment of their several opinions and views regarding the 
accomplishment of this great workj and the Grand- 
dn chess J who is one of them, was now preparing her 
memorandum on the suhject. Her remarks witli re- 
ference to this important reform showed both a sense 
of equity and prudence. She wholly approved of the 
Emperor's undertaking; she obseryedj amongst other 
thingSj that although the condition of the serfs in 
Russia was a great deal better than people believed, 
yet still it waa a state of injustice^ which, in itself, waa 
wrong. The laws did not permit a serf to make a 
com plain tj nor yet to become a witness against his 
master; in this state of thingsi, therefore, a great 
amount of injustice took place without being punished 
or even made known. In a Christian state^ she said^ 
** the law ought to be alike for all !" 

I cannot say what good it did me to hear the noble 
princess speak thus simply^ and as if from the deep 
conviction of her soul. I saw, in spirit j the light of a 
new dawn ascending from the East, and enfranchised 
Russia becoming a liberator of its multitudinous and 
yet enslaved people- This proceeding of the Autocrat 
of Russia appears to me to be one of the greatest and 
most gladdening occurrences of the present century, and 
the Czar who accomplishes it to be a far greater man 
than Alexander the Great- Alexander IL of Russia 
deserves the beautiful surname of Liberator^ a far more 
beautiful J and, at the Bame time, a far haf>pier surname 
than that of Conqueror 1 I left the Grand-duchess with 
the feeling of having seldom enjoyed a more interesting 
or more satisfactory conversation. 
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The next time I saw her was at her soiree. She did 
not enter the room until the company had assembled ; 
slightly nodded to the right and the left, after which 
she went from one group to another, sometimes seating 
herself, and conyersed with all. I could not but admire 
her skill in entering upon every kind of subject, and 
having something to say on them all. She never stops 
short in the superficial or the insignificant, nor does she 
ever lose herself in the profound, she immediately gives 
the subject under discussion a practical turn, or brings 
it within the range of human experience. She is evi- 
dently a woman of quick comprehension, great integrity 
of mind, and clear understanding. Her demeanour 
and mode of speaking are so easy and free that they 
make others also feel perfectly at their ease. 

I had an especial pleasure this evening from the 
conversation of two young Eussian princesses, both 
lively, agreeable, and also more well-read than I ex- 
pected to find young Kussian ladies. A young maid 
of honour, fair, handsome, and rigid as a wax figure, 
sat in grand attire, and made tea during the whole 
evening. The singer of the Grand-duchess's chapel, a 
very handsome young German lady, with a splendid 
voice, sang various pieces. At half-past eleven the 
Grand-duchess saluted the company with a short nod 
and disappeared, after which one and all departed to 
their various homes. 

I have had great enjoyment at two grand musical 
soirees, and also from meeting with various persons of 
different nations — Eome is a rendezvous of all— have 
seen much beauty and many elegant toilettes. But, 
oh I if the young ladies, and still more the elder ones, 
did but know how unbecoming it is to expose their 
bare shoulders as they now do, and what disagreeable 
remarks gentlemen make about them I Eank, wealth, 
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beautjj talent, or Icarniogj seem to be all equally avail- 
able letters of introduction to the grand saloons of Rome. 

On Sundajj the fourteenth, I waa pre^^ent at the de- 
dication of two nuns in the convent of St. Philippo, 
near Santa Maria Maggiore, Jenny, who was aomewhat 
fatigued after the party of the preceding eveningj de- 
clined going out so early in the morningj and thus I set 
off alone. It was a fresh cool morning, but the sun 
shone gloriously, and I enjoyed the walk in the plea- 
,sant morning air^ and thought with compassion of the 
young girls who were now about to dissever themselves 
from all pleasures of this kind* Meeting on my way with 

the Baroness E^ and her daughter, who were also 

going to witness the same ceremony, I was invited to 
join them. 

The whole street, as we approached the convent, was 
strewn vdth sprigs of myrtle, and men of the Pope's 
body-guard were stationed at the conyent gates. We 
entered the refectory, a spacious light room, the large 
windows of which admitted the sunshine, and afforded 
a view into the garden, where golden fruit shone upon 
the trees. Two groups of ladies were seated here, tak- 
ing their coffee-breakfast. A very pretty young girl, 
vrith a fresh, life-enjoying exterior, and the loveliest 
teeth, dressed in white silk, with a lace veil, and splendid 
jewela, went from one of these groups to the other, em- 
bracing and being embraced. It was for the last time, 
for she is " the bride of Christ/* and will this day be con- 
secrated to the Holy One, and not embrace an earthly be- 
ing more- She vrishes to appear gay and contented, 
but there is a feverish, nervous vivacity in her manners. 
The elder nuns^ in their white caps and neckerchiefsj 
which are very becoming, and also with white tunics 
over their black dresses, trip affably backwards and 
forwards through the room, making their various ar- 
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rangements. They are all pale, but still their counte- 
nances are bright, and the expression good and peaceful. 
We proceed to the little convent church, where the 
candles are now being lighted, and the Cardinal who is 
to celebrate the consecration is performing the toilette 
before the altar. He is an old man, with a long pale 
countenance, and handsome features, but as if cut out 
of stone. The church fills by degrees, and the crowd 
becomes great in front of the altar. Presently a pro- 
cession is seen slowly advancing through the dense 
mass of people, towards the chapel, headed by two of 
the Papal Guards, who clear the way'; then come two 
young girls in white silk dresses, with lace veils and 
jewels, she whom I saw in the refectory and her sister, 
somewhat younger, I was told, but paler and more 
serious. They are followed by their godmothers and 
protectresses, elegant ladies In splendid dresses. The 
two young girls having reached the chancel, fall down 
on their knees before the Cardinal, who says something 
in a low voice, first to the one, then to the other. After 
this, each one receives a candle in her hand, when they 
rise again, kneel down on the side of the choir, and so 
continue the whole time whilst the Cardinal makes an 
address to them, reading it, however, from a paper which 
appears to me to be stereotyped, as well in matter as in 
manner. The young sisters must resign the world, its 
temptations and dangers, become brides of Christ, live 
in constant communion with him on earth. In order one 
day, when this life is over, to enter the joys of para- 
dise. The sisters both look pale, but exhibit little emo- 
tion. They resemble two doves, which know little about 
their own fate, but are contented with it. Outside the 
choir stands their father, with an expression of sym- 
pathy, without much feeling, whilst their mother is 
bathed in tears. 
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The two young girls again advance, and kneel before 
the Cardinal, who cuts, with a large pair of scissors, 
several locks of hair from the top of their heads. Two 
elderly nuns, one of whom has a slight moustache, and 
looks particularly masculine, complete the clipping of 
the front hair, whilst the remainder, twisted up behind, 
is left untouched, nor is it cut off until the novice as- 
sumes the black veil — the initiation vow taking place, 
being that of the white veil, or first degree. 

After this, the elderly nuns begin to disrobe the two 
novices, who, kneeling before the Cardinal, with their 
backs to the public, behave quite passively. This dis- 
robing, during which the white necks and throats of 
the young girls, their lovely plaits of hair, and beauti- 
ful forms become visible, had in it something strange, 
and a little revolting; it might have been supposed 
that they were about to make their toilette for the 
night. Deep silence prevailed through the church. I 
cast a glance at the priests who served at the cere- 
mony. They watched the white doves with outstretched 
necks and greedy eyes, not with an evil and cynical ex- 
pression — but smiling and inquisitive, as if they were 
amused by the scene. 

When the disrobing of all the finery was completed, 
the young girls bowed themselves to the ground, and 
the quire began to sing : — 

" Veni Spiritus Creator I " 

During the singing, which might have been better, 
the sisters remained lying prostrate. Above the altar 
was a picture, which expressed the presence of the 
Spirit better than the singing ; it was a portrait of San 
Pliilippo dc Neri, the founder of the convent, and one 
of the latest men of Italy, whose piety was of the grand 
character. He is represented in the transport of prayer, 
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and with an expression as if the peace and blessedness 
of heaven were already his. A picture of rare simpli- 
city and inward feeling, but by what master I know 
not. 

When the singing was concluded, the young girls 
rose from the ground, and the attiring now commenced. 
The new dresses, which were laid in order on the altar, 
were brought to the Cardinal on two trays, who then 
took them piece by piece, and gave to the two, who 
still knelt, whilst in so doing he said a few words as to 
what they Indicated. After this, the elderly nuns at- 
tired the young girls, covered their heads with little 
white night-caps, and put on them white jackets, and so 
on. Finally, the Cardinal placed over their heads a 
large white stiff cloth, which, like a pyramid, enveloped 
the upper part of the body, and above that he placed a 
large crown of silver filigree and red roses. The 
quire again sang a hymn to the Holy Ghost ; the two 
young girls rose, and went slowly out, through a side 
door in the chancel, the Cardinal following them. After 
a little while they again entered, again they knelt in 
the chancel before the Cardinal, who spoke to them 
thus : — 

"Thou who in the world art called Carlotta, shalt 
henceforth, nella religioner be named Maria Nazarena 
diSanLuigi!" 

" And thou who in the world art named Marietta, 
shalt henceforth, nella religione^ be called Maria Anna 
dIGesu!" 

After which the Cardinal having spoken the bless- 
ing, the ceremony was at an end, and the assembly dis- 
persed. The newly-dedicated young girls, their friends, 
the Cardinal, and the elder nuns, might now be seen 
walking about the convent cloisters and halls, con- 
fidentially and in family fashion, engaged in cheerful 
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conversation, The mother of the girls, however, 
pressed them to her breast, weeping violently. She 
seemed quite overcome with griefj and nppe^ed indeed 
to be the only one who experienced nothing but sorrow 
from this scene. And Ij for that reason^ blessed the 
maternal heart, A yoong nun, habited in blacky 
hastened with joy-beaming countenance to the Cardinal, 
and kissed his hand* 

^' See,*' said the old prelate, jokingly, " how angry 
she Is with me because I made her a nun, (Monaca) I " 

We went into the refectory. The nuns invited ub 
kindly to stay and take some refreshment ; this con- 
sisted of estremely good ices and wafers, and every one 
who came in hither from the church was entertained in 
the same way. Each person was also presented with a 
copy of printed verses, dedicated to the two sisters. 
They were compared to two roses, now transplanted 
into a garden, where, sheltered from the storms of the 
world, they would be cultivated for the pleasure-courts 
of paradise- The verses were beautiful, and may 
probably contain the truth* The two young girls 
belonged to a family of the citizen class, where the 
circumstances were not affluent, and the daughters many. 
Their friends and relations had contributed sufficient 
means for the kind of dowry which is required when young 
girls are received into the convent, and are thus pro- 
Tided for during life.* I was glad to bear that the nuns 

• Ttere is a society in Rome called ArckiconfruienUa ddla santis* 
sisdma Annfmziata^ founded by tlie Spanifili Cardiual, Torqueraada, 
during the reign of Ferdinand and Isabella, the object of wMct 
is to provide dowries for poor girls, eitber for their maxiiage, or 
entrance into a convent — in both cases, as provision for them. The 
Pope gives aimuaUy one hundred ecudi to this fund, and each 
Ciirdinal a scudo in gold. Six hundred girk are annually provided 
for by means of this fraternal society* I acknowledge its good 
intention, but how much better it would be if it assisted the yotmg 
girls to provide for tbemseh*^. — AutMfi^ noie. 
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of the order of San PhUippo occupied themeelves with 
the education of children, and that these two young 
Bisters had devoted themselves to the same. The con- 
Tent has a school* The nana are permitted to receive 
Tiaits from their relatione, and aliio allowed to go out 
*— once a year! Consequently^ the rules are not very 
strict- 

The parents of the young girls are said to be glad to 
have two of their daughters so well provided for. And 
however much I may have beard and read agaiust con- 
ventual life J yet I have received from this place a very 
different impression. The bright and friendly exprea* 
sion of the nuns, the well lighted rooms, the garden 
vrhich was so fresh and verdant with golden fruit 
shining on the ti'ees — ^I thought that life here might 
not be unpleasant ! And I have seen this earthly life 
so difficult in many ways for poor girls, especially for 
those who are not richly endowed by nature^ so much 
humiliation in the world, so many straits at home, so 
much anxiety for the morrow, so much discomfort, 
fiometimes even want in old age, that I cannot regard 
it otherwise than as good fortune to be safely housed 
in such a position, even if one must pay for it with a 
portion of one's liberty. But there are convents of 
another kind- The mild establishment of San Pbilippo 
di Neri is differently constituted to the soul-destroying| 
nnnatural life of & Vive Sepoltej and others of the same 
class^ which prevails in many of the Italian convents. 
In this inatitntion the motherly part of the woman's 
being is called into operation, and is developed by the 
education of children i here the family bond is not 
altogether broken. The rules are not rigid ; the work 
is good, daily, moderate ; the social life pleasant. The 
young girl is safe from the necessities of life ; she may 
Hve usefully to the world, whilst she calmly cultivates 
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her soul for heaven; aod she may by its mercy attain to 
that heavenly peace and joy which the beautiful 
picture above the altar represents ! Thisj howeverj is 
indispensable to those with whom it succeeds— they 
must have a vocation for this quiet life, with its ap- 
pointed times and seasons for work, meal-times^ hours 
of prayer^ hours of rest! It would not suit eveiy 
one I 

I have seen in San Philippo de Neri the bright side of 
the conventual institution. But I know tliat there is 
another — one which causes the child to be torn from 
its parentsj in order to enrich the convent ; which hlinds 
the human being to the natural ordinance of God, 
blinds to Hia kingdom, in order to bind her to the 
church of stone b}^ ceremonies and dead forms ; and 
which tears her from family life, in order to make her 
the servant of the hierarchy and its despots : against 
this side of the conventual institution I would read tlie 
Litany, " Prove all things, and hold fast by that which 
is goodj" says the Apostle, 

March 16^A. — I Tisited^ in company with Madame 
de Martino, the private chapel of Saint Brigittaj 
and the rooms adjoining^ which she inhabited during 
her residence of twenty years in Romcj and which 
remain etill as they w^ere then. The three little rooms 
evidenced a mind which was weaned from the splen- 
dours of this world. The little chapel had been re- 
paired and beautified. Both it and the whole house 
belong to the order of the Salvator Brothers^ an order 
which occupies itself in the education of youth. A 
friendly Abbe who conducted us round the place spoke 
much of the good influence which Brigitta^ as well by 
her conversation as her example^ had upon the higher 
order of the priesthood in Kome and Naples^ which at 
tbat time had sunk into immorality and all kind of 
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disorder. When her eldest eon, Karl Brahe, beloved by 
the immoral Queen Joanna of Naples, waa on his way 

to become her husband, the holy Brigitta prayed night 
and day that this marriage might not take place j and 
as the young man died before the marriagej the Abbe 
considered it aa a proof that her prayers were heard. 

In the afternoon I went with Jenny to the church of 
San Luigi di Francesi, wher€j during the whole of 
Lent, sermons are preached in French, for the French 
nobility in Kome, to hear a Carmelite monk who now 
is' the rage. The monk, Pfere Marie Louis, has one of 
those beautiful heads which are given in paintings to 
the ancient ascetics and saints, A wreath of scanty 
locks surrounds the head, the coutitenance, with its de- 
licate regular features^ tells of much fasting and prayer; 
the expression is perfectly spiritual^ mild, and peaceful. 
His discourse w^as full of Hfe, the delivery and Toice 
clear as crystal, salutary to the mind as pure colouring 
or melody. The proofs which he adduced for the di- 
vinity of Jesus Christ were not new ; but the fervour 
with which he spoke, the increasing earnestness towards 
the end of his discourse, and its concluding exclama- 
tion — it was riveting, in comp amble I Pere Marie Louis 
is either a holy man or a great artist I I saw two Pro- 
testants quite trnnsported by hia discourse 1 

After the sermon he explained the conditions which 
were absolutely necessary for the obtaining of fnduh 
gence 2?Umh'e during the jubilee now ordained by the 
Pope. They were these : General confession — a visit 
once in the week to the three churches, San Giovanni 
di Late ran, St. Peter, and, if I am not mistaken, 
Santa Sabina — as well as the praying, on eacli of these 
occasions, five Paternosters and three Ave Marias. 
The third condition was — ^fasting and alms-giving ; on 
which the Carmelite monk remarked; in a delicate 
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Frendi Btrle, to tfae aoMien : *< Y« ImC, I 6mer, every 
day the jmr niuBd!^ (geoervl mp^mmm, and smiles 
fmiu the militmrT in tlie dundi), ^avd it wonld be too 
hard to iinpode upon jon wmj nove ontwaid fii^ ; bcil 
coDsider— could y<m noC, after all, daiT To mad f ca cws 
little ^uperfioitT ? — fm inetaxice, the httk half cap of 
e^^ee mfter dinner t I am e^tam that joa om, and 
that TOO will do thi% and give instead a Mm (a bajooeo) 
each day to the poor I ** 

He iaid this with all the ^race and deticacj of a man 
of the world, and at the same time with both ^unest- 
ness and playfulness. The glances of the eoldieifa 
htmg upon hia lips. Deep silence prevailed thiongli 
the church as long as he was speaking. Afterwards 
there waa singing by the military^ and such singing as 
I have never hitherto heard in the Italian churches. 

When we returned home bonfires were blazing in 
the streets, snirounded by noisy boys; and a great many 
houses were illuminated, but in a feeble manner^ that 
is to pay^ with a couple of small lamps in each modow. 
This was in honour of the four cardinals, who gave a 
grand reception this evening — to all the world . Very 
well satisfied to have escaped such a throng, I sat at 
our comfortable tea-table with my young friend j and 
closed the evening with the reading of Mrs- Browning's 
** Aurora Leigh/' a first-rate book for the energetic, 
poetical life of the language and feeling. 

We have to-day made an excursion to the newly- 
discovered church of St. Alexander and its catacombs, 
seven miles out of RomCj on the old Nomentana road. 
Com menda tore Vise on ti. Baron Raimiind^ and various 
other learned antiquarians, were of the party- 

Wc crossed the Anio, a lively little river, which fafls 
'nto the Tiber, and saluted on its banks the hill Sacco, 
► the plebeian population of Kome assembled for 
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the first timej to the nuraber of ten thousandj and pro- 
tected agamst the exclusive power of the patrlciansj 
and also demanded a voice in the government of the 
state. Now the contest is about spiritual rights and 
liberties- And the contest must be still continued 
until the great peace ; but it has increasedj and still 
increai?ec!j iu significance. 

The ruins of the church of St, Alexander lie deeply 
buried in the earth, but they exhibit a remarkably 
beautiful and careful style of architecture. The altar, 
the broken columns, the walls, and the exquisitely-laid 
mosaic floors, with roses of purple-tinted porphyry, 
symbols of the blood of the martyrs^ stand forth ae 
from a grave. The catacombs contained some interest- 
ing fragments of inscriptions ; amongst other, the fol- 
lowing :— 

^^ Sylvia! thou who livest in peace, pray for Sylva- 
nello and Ales&andro I " 

In the mausoleums the marks may stiU be seen 
of the lamps, and also of the small cups which held the 
blood of the martyrs. 

Interments are still continued round the church* 
Commendatore Visconti ?hewedj in his comments upon 
these ruins, the new and beautiful views unfolded by 
the Christian comprehension of man and life, in com- 
parison with those of the heathen world, I always 
listen to such comparisons willingly, though on the 
present occasion I felt the want of various coucessiona 
which impartial truth demanded. Christianity needs 
no stilts of injustice to raise her above the stand-point 
of heathenism. 

The long, calm journey across the Campagna, that 
desert in which Kome lies like a gigantic monument — 
was to me the greatest pleasure of this excursion. You 
see on all sides, along the Immense waving grass -covered 
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plain, lying between Rome and tte mountain barrier 
line of the horizon^ nothing but herds of cattle grazing, 
ruins J and tombsj aqueducts, some solitary ruined 
towers, and here and there a little fai-m. The wind 
travels over the plain which no tree, nor rock, nor 
town diversifies. All this produces a deep impression, 
particularlj when you remember that this plain, m hich 
is now covered with grass, is a burial-place for human 
generations and their magnificent works through many 
ages. 

In a few places the earth had been turned over by 
the plough, and the young vigorous seed was gromng 
strong and succulent, wa\^ng before the ivind, and 
giving clear evidence how affluent was the soil of the 
Carapagna. I have been told that if the Campagna 
were brought into full cultivation it would make Rome 
and the whole of the Papal States wealthy, 

**But we want hands for this purpose,'* asserted a 
younr^ Monsignore to-day : ^' and I do not believe that 
the earth would yield much I '* 

Rome is in want of hands for the cultivation of the 
earth and the production of the people's bread^ because 
she employs so many to attend to the churches and 
their ceremonies. There are probably five thousand 
priests and monks, and as many deacons or servant S| 
who are oecnpied in the service of the churches and 
the daily ceremonies. In this manner ten thousand 
pairs of hands are employed, of which certainly one 
half at least might labour to more profitable results, 
Man cannot live by bread alone^ hut neither can he live 
alone by prayer, and least of all by ofiicial m editorial 
prayer — this is sliown most clearly by the multitude of 
miserable wretches and beggars which exist in ecclesi- 
astical and priestly Italy, '*Pray and work!" was 
given as a rule for holy living, by an ancient father of 
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the Church. But the Romans do not love the work of 
peace, and scorn at this day to till the earth. 

We had at home in the evening the company of a 
young Englishman, who has resided in Rome for ten 
years. Although he loves the eternal city as his 
second fatherland, and is by creed a Catholic, he is 
nevertheless a friend to liberty of conscience and the 
free exercise of religion, whilst he sees very clearly the 
inutility of a church government in our temporal 
affairs — in a word, of an ecclesiastical state like the 
Pontifical, and he believes that it is impossible for it 
long to maintain itself. He is an amiable young man, 
thoughtful, and well educated. 

April 1st. — I will now, with a rapid pen, describe 
two excursions as cheerful as birds in spring. On the 
first we flew. by railway — the only one in the Papal 
states — for two hours across the Campagna to Fras- 
cati, and from there walked through oak woods to 
Grotto Ferrata, where it was the annual fair. Great 
crowds of people, mostly from the country, were buy- 
ing and selling, but doing all quietly and calmly. The 
Italian does not get drunk at his merry-makings, 
neither is he noisy, nor yet does he behave himself in 
an unmannerly way. The Graces stood sponsors to 
him at his birth, and have given him education. You 
may pass safely and quietly through the densest 
throng of people. At the same time that we saw 
kindly and comfortable countrymen and women, we 
saw Albana, Castel Gandolfo, the summer residence of 
the Pope, saw everywhere beautiful trees, views and 
scenes, fresh with spring. We closed the day at the 
good public-house La Posta, amidst cheerful conversa- 
tion with the country-people. 

The day following, March 26th, we set off early in 
the most glorious morning to the tombs of the Horatii 
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and the Curiatii— the ancient monument of Eome'a 
earliest tragedy. There they still stood, those grass- 
grown stone pillarSj just as they appeared in the pic- 
ture I had when a little girl^ and called forth in my 
childish fancy ardent dreams of great deeds and noble 
sorrows I How beautiful was this morniDg I How full 
of a vital strength^ with its sharp lights and deep 
shadows, passing OTcr the living and the dead, ita 
Temally-freshj life-giving air, its old memories^ and its 
present state I Lord of life and dealh^ how rich are 
Thy treasures ! 

We went to Ariciaj which beautifully-situated town, 
with its environs, is the property of the princely family 
Braschij* and thence to Lake Nemi» 

During the whole day you have a view of the sea, 
which on the right hounds the horizon. We dined on 
the shores of Lake Nemi* The dark blue and deep- 
lying lake, calm as a mirror, with its crater-like, fertile 
banks in the foreground, and beyond it the green, far- 
stretching Campagna, with the monumental city of the 
world, and again beyond that the light blue sea shim- 
mering in the loveliest sunshine— it was a sight and 
scene never to be forgotten I The sky was cloudless, 
and so was the enjoyment of the whole day. 

Very early the following morning we drove back to 
Rome by the old Appiau way. The larks sung their 
resurrection-song above the vast grave- yard, the Cam- 
pagnaj which shone green in the morning dew of 

* Most q£ the Italiaii towns, and evea Rome itself j are the pro- 
perty of eorae few princely families. The greater port of the in- 
habitanta are merely tenants. Very few houses are the property 
of those who inhabit themj and such houses have generally au in- 
scription, Bome times in golden letters, which testifif^ that they are 
the poutmiyfie partictiltire of such and such persons, Tlie greater 
number of tenants again let off portioDS of their rooms j and so op^ 
ad IfifinUum. — Author's note. 
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Springs whilst great shadows of wandering clouds fiped 
fIowIj acrosa it, and over the surrounding mountains, 
the Sahine, the Alban^ and Monte Cavi, with the con- 
vent of the Passion on its summit. Upon the horizon 
before ua rose the lofty, solitary hill Soracto, 

We drove between tombs and marble statues to the 
fountain of Egeria. How delicious was the coolness of 
shade^ and of the clear water in the grotto ! The walls 
of rockj and the niches which they contained, formed 
by the hand of raan^ shoived that the home of Egeria 
was regarded in ancient times as a holy temple. That 
home could then have been scarcely so picturesque as 
now in its minous beauty. Nature had clothed the 
stones with a mass of water-plants, with lovely Italian 
Lycopodiums, which trembled to the bright ever- 
falling tears of the gentle nymph of the fountain. A 
very handsome but stout nymph of flesh and blood, in 
the elegant costume of Albano, was busied here wash- 
ing and rinsing clothes at the fountain. 

At a short distance on a hill is a grove of dark-green 
iron-oaksj called the Grove of Egeria, and declared to 
be a fragment of the large sacred grove wliieh anciently 
also inclosed the fountain, and where the wise Numa 
asserted that he received inspiration from the nymph 
for the formation of those laws which afterwards made 
the Romans a strong and well-organized people, capa- 
ble of prudent legislation for many peoples. 

In the beautiful grove, apparently the growth of 
ancient tree -roots, neither stone memorials nor monu- 
ments are to be met with ; nothing but the evergreen 
trees J and the soft soughing of the wind through their 
branches — one fancies that in it one can perceive the 
whispering of a spirit ! 

Tradition relates that, after the death of Numa, a 
deputation of senators went out to the sacred grove to 
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discoyer the divine Virgin who gave the king of Rome 
the mspiration of those mild and wise laws which made 
its people happy, but that thej only discovered a 
fountain, to which sorrow for Numa*s death had 
changed Egeria. From amidst the cool shadows of 
the grove one looka forth on every side, over the 
aun-hathed Campagna^ with its ruins of temple and 
tower. 

Fountain and grove are both wonderfully charming 
places in the neighbourhood of the old city of the 
worlds and I mustj if possible j visit them again. 

Three days later we drove to Tivoli^ in the eame 
good company. The morning was rainyj and we were 
at first doubtful whether we should gOj or whether we 
should rot. The decision was made on the courageous 
side of the queationj and heaven rewarded the courage. 
The farther we drove the brighter it became; the 
larka began to sing in joyful chorus, and we also re- 
joicedp Amongst the small pleasures of life there is 
scarcely any greater than that of seeiog the weather 
change from threatening to good humourj when one has 
an excursion of pleasure in hand- 

We drove first to Hadrian's vilkj a work of vanity 
on a grand scale, which the mighty Roman emperor 
— in outward measure one of the most fortunate of the 
emperors of Rome — caused to he erected in memory of 
the temples, academiei*, and other remarkable objects 
which he had seen during his journeys into the various 
lands under the rule of his sceptrc- The magnificent 
vilbi now stands like a desolated city of ruinous walls, 
and in part tolerably well-preserved buildings, which 
testify of its extraordinary grandeur. The treasures of 
this place — at least those which could be removed — 
have long since been conveyed to the museums of 
KomCj Parisj London^ Munich^ and other cities. 
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Amidst this city of memories and splendid buildings 
the imperial architect had a throne raised for him- 
self in a semi-circular temple commanding a view of 
Kome. 

But more striking to me than all these magnificent 
erections was the faith in the duration and security of 
human life which must have been possessed by these 
great ones of the earth, who would be worshipped as 
gods, and who built for themselves thrones and 
temples ! 

•' But they y-Tanish, y- vanish anon, 
And their memories vanish when they are gone 1 '* ♦ 

We came to Tivoli. The sun shone brightly 
between flying clouds, and lit up the cascades, which, 
white-foaming and rushing, were hurled down the 
lofty rocks, where the temples of Vesta and the Sibyl 
stand in solitary beauty. All around whispered the 
deep and beautiful wood. I cannot express how 
delightful and happy was the whole of this day, spent 
in rambling through this exquisite region, and in 
cordial society. 

So much has been written about Tivoli, its cascades, 
villas, and temples, that I will make my description 
short. 

It is the river Anio, which comes dancing in wild, 
youthful joy from the Sabine hills, where it has its 
source, down the rocks at Tivoli — a portion of which 
rocks consist of immense petrified tree-trunks — and 
forms, within the extent of about two miles, a number 
of the prettiest falls, which have been called, according 
to their size, Caacata^ Cascatelli^ CascatellinL They leap, 
foaming and singing, down into a valley, where the 
Anio becomes tranquil, and makes for itself a con- 

* " The Angel of Death/' by J. O. Wallin. 
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venient bed, whence to betake itself into the Tiber, 
The road folloTva the windings of the valley, and you 
havej during the whole ramble, the view of the cascades 
from the hill on the other side between the ruined 
temples and fragments of houses, old and gray as the 
rocks upon which they stand. But the slopes of the 
bilk are verdant from the silvery dew of the cascades, 
and almond and peach-trees shine out, with their white 
and pale pink crowns^j like an elegantj lovely embroidery 
upon a green ground, through the whole extent of the 
valley, along which Eows the Anio, calm and clear as a 
mirror, between the rushing cascades and amongst 
blossoming orchards, out into the Campagna^ on the 
extreme distance of which rises the dome of St* Peter's, 
solitary and lofty, as if to say, with Michael Angelo, 
** Here lies Rome 1 " 

We went leisurely ; we seated ourselves upon the 
moss-covered stones under the trees — eyes and ears and 
all our senses occupied by the indescribable beauty and 
life of the scene. We lingered long — I could have 
lingered there for evet 1 We were compelled, however^ 
to turn back — but not before we had seen the last of 
the splendid Cascatellini fling itself down from the ruina 
of the villa of iliecenas, and higher up had seen also 
that of Catullus, 

We dined at t]m Hotel k la Sibylle, We recommend 
this Sibyl to all travellers who wish to have a good 
dinner at a reasonable price, and advise them, aa we 
did, to season their dinner with foaming oroieto^ which 
isj according to our opinion, superior to champagnCi 
and a genuine agua viice^ 

The table was spread for our coffee by the temples of 
Vesta and the Sibyl, which lie close together on the 
edge of the rock. Below tbem flow the falls, with 
their white foam. The temple of Vesta still retains its 
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beautiful circle of flutotl columnsj in excellent preser- 
%^ation. One crin stUl see a portion of the cella^ and 
tlie place for the altar^ on winch the sacred fire was 
kept burning. The Corinthian columns of the temple 
of the Sibyl are now included in the wnJl of a little 
Christian churchy which is devoid of beauty. It would 
have been better to have allowed them to stand or fall 
in the rock beneath the lofty heaven from which the 
Sibyl derived her inapiratiom The temple of Vej^ta 
and the eacred fire — which must be kept ever burninfj 
there, guarded by sacred handsj in order that the life 
of the state might continue happy and full of «:lory — 
ia an idea which is not lost to our timCj though it may 
not be fully accepted. That of the Sibyl is lega 
understood. The Sibyls of antiquity have become dark, 
half mythical figures, spite of all which a father of the 
Church, Lactam ins, tells us about them. But tradition 
and art present them^ neverthelesSj as ancient evidences 
of woman's capacity for an immediate^ inner con* 
templation of the highest truths^ and of her courage in 
expressing them. The Sibylline Books are burned^ but 
the declaration of the Sibyls, ^^God is on^/' and their pro- 
phecy of the judgment of the world^ still sound to us, 
down the long vista of dark, idolatrous antiquity^ as 
pure revelations, and their noble forma are immortalized 
by deathless art, 

A more beautiful or more worthy place of abode 
than here, upon this rock, could not possibly be 
assigned to the Vestals and the Sibyls ; and this air, 
this life — do you lament, my R., that you are not able to 
enjoy them, that you are not able to live upon this 
glorious suramitj with the whispering of woods and the 
rushing of foaming waters around you, caressed by the 
sun 1 Be comforted. ^^ All is not gold that glittersj" 
and this proverb comes to mind even here. The air m 
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not always J is not often so goad herej nor the summit so 
aunny and CjJm. The air of Tivoli has but an 
indifferent reputation, and rain and storm are there of 
very general occurrence- A Komrin proverb says — 



" Tivoli di mal conf orto 
piovej o tira veuto, o auana a morto." 
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And I will tell yoti something. On the 
when we diove to Tivoli we met a cart, in which were 
seated two men of savage appearance^ and with their 
handa bound behind them. They were robbers^ 
regularly savage^ murderous robbers, who had for a 
long time ravaged and plundered in the hilly country, 
and DOW at length were taken and carried in fetters to 
Romej accompanied by two gendarmes on horseback. 
And look, do you see yonder, at the foot of the Alban 
Mountj the tall round hill covered with a thick chister 
of houses I That is Bocca di Papa^ the Pope's Eockj 
a regular nest of robber bj and ptrangersj it is said^ can only 
venture^ at the risk of their lives, amongst its ruffianly 
population of two thousand souls. They do not, how- 
ever, remain always confined to the rock, but are 
scattered about over the country, seeking for their 
prey* 

We found our coffee in the temple of the Sibyl 
remarkably good, the scene around incomparably lovely, 
especially in the golden glory of the evening sun light, 
but — it might be less agreeable to remain here for any 
length of time in the neighbourhood of Rocca di 
Papa. 

The full moon rose like a golden ehield above the 
Campagna asj in the tranquillity of evening, we drove 
back to Rome. 

April 5th, — The Holy Week, which, amongst people 
of the Reformed Churchy is called ^'the still week,'* 
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and whicli is entirely devoted to the spiritual celebra- 
tion of a great and holy memoryj is, in Catholic Romej 
the most troublesome and re&tless week of the whole 
year. People have no time for religious worship, from 
the ceaseless succession of religious festivals and cere- 
monies. The number and the crowding of foreigners 
at these festivals contribute also very greatly to con- 
vert them into mere spectacleSj as wearisome to the body 
as they are little edifying to the soul. 

The church festivals begin towards the close of Lent 
with the blessing of the Golden Hose. This precious 
symbol* of the spiritual life of the Church — the rose 
of Sharon and the lily, it is called—which, together 
"With a sword and a hatj are annually blessed liy the 
Pope, on the fourth Sunday in Lent, and given occa- 
sionally by him to some prince or princess who bis 
rendered service to the Pontifical throne. In the year 
1849 it was given to the Queen of Naples; since then 
it has, I believej been presented to the French Empress, 
Eugenie. On any year when it happens not to be dis- 
posed of, it is put by for the nest occasion. 

After this comes Palm Sunday, when the Pope 
blesses the palms ; then the three solemn masses with 
Miserere, called Tenebras, in the Sistine chapeL Thurs- 
dayj mass in St. Peter's, and the Pope's benediction 
of the people from the balcony of the church j after 
which comes the Lavanda, then La Cena, and again the 
Miserere. The Friday is not a holy day in Eomcj as 
with us. The shops are open j the people go about 
their business aa on other ordinary week-days ; there 
arCj nevertheless^ solemn masses in the churches, the 

♦ It cost two thousand scudi. It is not certain at what period 
this ceremoDy was introduced, or wh&t was the occasion of it, 
^^ ^ but Leo IX. is mentioned as being the originator, about the 
1*^^ year 1000* — Author's note. ^ /. /\ , / TV; 
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exliibition of relique^, various symbolic ceremonieSj and 
the most solemn Miserere of all, in the Sistine chapel^ 
during the singing of which the light is extinguished, 
so that there is a prevailing twilight — -in commemo- 
ration of the darkness during the crucifixion on 
Golgotha- 

Saturday ib, comparatively, a day of rest* The fire 
is blesaed in the ohurcheSj and various illuminations 
Bymbolic of the light which Christ brought into the 
world- Tliii ceremony is especially splendid in St- 
Peter'a. In the evening the chapel of St. Pnulj in the 
Vatican, blazes with thousands of candles — a really 
magnificent illustration of the symbolical meaning just 
mentioned. 

During the whole week there is great ascending of 
La Scala Santa, on the knees ; priests distribute absolu- 
tion and blessing.* The churches and the officiating 
priests are clothed in mourning, dark violet, until 
Easter- Easter Sunday, and the day following, are 
distinguished in Rome by a worldly pomp and splen* 
dour wliich are anything but edifying ; yet these days, 
after all, are not mthout moments which are so. 

Although I and my young friend were present at all 
these festival:?, we received the full impression merely 
of two, partly because we saw the others imperfectly 
or not at all, or because they were of that kind from 
which no impression can be received. The festival of 
Palm Sunday in St, Peter's, when the Pope is carried 
out and in, as on Christmas-day, in great state, sur- 
rounded by his peacock's feathers — which seems to me 



• The Penitentiary- General sits in St Peter's Church, and 
diatribxites penance and absolution by means of a long Ewiteh^ 
with which he gently touches the heads of suck bb kneel before 
him to xecerre this kind of ecdeainatical punishment — Aiiihof^ nate. 
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symbolical in its own way — was infinitely wearisome, 
from its length and uniformity. 

The Lavanda, the feet-washing, for instance, in the 
transept of St. Peter's, I was not fortunate enough to 
see properly, on account of the great throng in the 
gallery, and from my dislike to crush in amongst the 
ladies, who, on this occasion, were half wild and like 
furies. Such of my countrymen as witnessed this cere- 
mony were delighted by the manner in which the 
Pope performed it, and by his humble, mild expression. 
The fact of the coarse fishermen, the Apostles of Christ, 
being changed into twelve young priests clothed in 
white, with very carefully washed feet; of the basin 
which the Saviour used for the washing being now 
transformed into a silver-gilt bowl, which a kneeling 
priest holds for the use of his Holiness, as well as of 
the washing, wiping and kissing of the disciples' feet, 
being as easy and unsubstantial as possible, belongs to 
the character of this spectacle, which is rather a parody 
than a picture of its antitype in Jerusalem. The same 
also was La Cena ; kneeling priests present to the Pope 
meat upon a silver dish, which he places upon a table 
before the guests, who have already satisfied their 
hunger, but who have permission to take away what 
they are not able to eat. The countenance of the 
Pope during the whole of this ceremony, and his good- 
humoured, kind expression, were admired by all. The 
Pope's benediction of the people from the balcony of 
St. Peter's, a scene which I witnessed perfectly, was 
not without imposing solemnity ; but as this ceremony 
is repeated with greater pomp on Easter Sunday, I 
shall defer speaking of it till that occasion. 

That which I shall never forget, that which I shall 
always remember as a perception, however fleeting, of 
heavenly mysteries, too profound and beautiful to be 

62 
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fuUj comprehended by the earthly roind, or to be 
retained l>y a soul attached to the e^irth, is the Miserere 
of Thursday, in the Siatine chapeL I was told it was 
by AUegrL* What tones I what tones! — such music as 
that I never heard hefore ; hut it is tnie that I have 
felt love and sufFeringj the desire of self-sacrifice and 
the joy of self-sacrifice, which resembled these pene- 
trating tones I The darkening of the ehurchj during 
the aiusicj added» in no small degrcej to the impression 
on my mind, which lay entirely in the power of the 
tonesj in those spiritual depths which they revealed. 
It would not be possible to linger long upon them 
and live. 

The throng and the fatigue subdued, however, the 
feeUngs. No sooner^ however, was the mass over^ than 
they were hurled out of the kingdom of heaven and 
transformed into a carpi de garde^ by the rude beha- 
viour of the Swiss Guard to the auditors, in their offi- 
cious zeal to make room for Queen !Maria Christina, 
who, pantingj and short of breath, and now looking 
very ugly, staggered down the stairs. 

Later in the day we saw the splendid illumination 
in the chapel of St. PauL 

Easter Sunday.— 'Hhe gallery erected for strangers in 
St. Peter* s was already filled, from seven to eight 
o'clock in the morning- The ladies wore black dresses 
and veils ; the whole church, however^ had laid aside its 
mourning array, and shone out in full splendour, as 
did also the sun, which seems to smile on all the festi- 
vals of Rome- Ladies who arrive after eight o'clock 
are obliged, epite of their entrance-cards, to stand or sit 
upon the floor of tlie church. One sits or stands or 

* The same which ia said to have so greatlj enrapturad Mo^arti 
that when they ventured to let him see the notes, he was able, 
dm-LQg one night, to write it dowa perfectly from memory— -Iw- 
tkofg note. 
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waits till twelve o'clock, when the Pope first makes his 
entrance, borne aloft as usual on men's shoulders, sur- 
rounded by peacocks' feathers, and wearing the papal 
tiara, brilliant with gold and jewels.* The ceremonies 
and the music appeared to me similar to those of 
Christmas-day. The Pope, now as then, was robed and * 
disrobed ; his foot and his garments were kissed — in- 
cense was offered, bells were rung, and there was a great 
ado ; the only difference being that everything now was 
on a more pompous scale. The throng in the church 
was immense, but very quiet. The French military 
were arranged on both sides the whole length of 
the nave. When the Pope elevated the host the whole 
mass of people fell upon their knees, trumpets were 
blown, and beautiful triumphal music sounded from the 
cupola; and, as on Christmas -day, it was a moment of 
.the most elevating emotion. 

After this the throng poured out of the church, to 
receive the benediction of the Pope. We followed with 
the stream. The French troops were drawn up in the 
square before St. Peter's, in straight figures and lines ; 
around these shone a variegated crowd of people in the 
joyous sunshine. The showy red and white head- 
dresses of the country-people were adorned with 
flowers. Every eye was directed to the balcony of St. 
Peter s, which by degrees was filled with white-hooded 
bishops, and all waited now to see the Pope come for- 
ward. In about twenty minutes he made his appear- 
ance, borne aloft above the white-headed bishops upon 
his crimson throne, with his peacocks' feathers, and the 
triple crown around his golden tiara ; and in an audible 
voice he pronounced his benediction in the following 
words, in Latin : — 

* This probably was a present from the ex- Queen of Spain, 
which is said to have cost 80,000 scudi. — Author^s note. 
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^f ilay the Holy Apostles Peter and Paul, in whose 
power and dooiinion we trustj pray for ua to the Lord ! 

Amen. 

"Through the prayers and merits of the blessed, 
eternal Virgin Mary, of the blessed archangel Michael, 
• the blessed John the Baptist, the holy Apoatles Peter 
and Paul, and aU saints^may the Almighty God have 
mercy upon you, may your sins be forgiven you, and 
may Jesu Christ lead you to eternal life. Amen. 

*^ Indulgence, absolution and forgiveness of all sins — 
time for true repentance^ a continual penitent heart and 
amendment of life, may the Almighty and merciful 
God grant you these ! Amen, 

** And may the blessing of the Almighty Godj Fa- 
ther, Son, and Holy Spirit, descend upon you, and 
remain with you for ever. Amen." 

At the words et benedict to in the concluding sen- 
tence, the Pope rose, made the sign of the cross over 
the people, who fell upon their knees ; and at the word 
descendat he lifted his arms to heaven, and laid them 
cross- wise upon hie breast. 

Cannon thundered from the fortress of St, Angelo, 
military music struck up, and all the bells of Rome 
w*ere rung I The moment w^aa not without its solemn 
pomp. 

The Pope withdrew into St. Peter's, and the Cardi- 
nal-^ icar threw down a large paper, which the people 
hastened forwardj endeavouring to catch. It was a 
WTitten papal Luhdgenza pleiiaria^ for all such as during 
Lent have fulfilled the conditions of this pardon. The 
paper fell this time direct to the ground, and the boy a 
had a scramble for it. 

To all this succeeded the endlesa confusion and dif- 
ficulty of getting home. The great number of Guards, 
however, and the order which was maintained all the 
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way from St Peter'a to the bridge of St, Angelo, and 
even to the city, pre v en ted any accident occurringp The 
jspectacle was splendid ; in partieularj upon the above- 
mentioned bridge across the Tiber, which lay calm as a 
mirror, gleaming in the sun shin e, I have never seen 
in any cityj or any festival^ auch a vast magnificence of 
equipages and liveries- The carriages of the Cardinals 
are distinguished above aU others by their gilding and 
their magnificent horses. Nevertheless^ the festival 
which was now being celebrated v^asin commemoration 
of Him who said J *^ My kingdom is not of this world I " 
But who now thinks of that! The vast crowd were 
here to behold the great splendour, to behold the Pope 
in his triple crown blessing the people. 

In the afternoon I went to the Coliseum ^ where I 
heard a Capuchin monk preach about the spiritual re- 
BurrectioUj and that in ao truly an evangelical and po- 
pular a manner, as wa3 a pleasure to hear. Afterwards 
people went in proceseion, la via Crucls. I met many 
pilgrims going from church to church to perform their 
devotions.* During the whole of this week they are 
frequently met with in the streets of Rome. 

• The feet- washing belongs to the spectacles of the holy week 
in Rome. La tlie year of JubOee they come in great numbers, 
mofitly of the lower class, to the papypl capital^ where they are re- 
ceived and enterfcaine<l in houses eatahlished for the purpose, and 
where r^sligions societies, (coDfraternitSi,) in which many persoos of 
high rank are enrolled, who come to wsish their feet and to wait upon 
them, I visited one evening a house of this kind, devoted lo wo- 
Long tables were covered with a frugal meal. Toung 
ladieSj in a iomewhat showy costume, which, however, was very 
becoming, waited utK>n them, as if i a sport. ThingB were more 
serions in the feet- washing -roonu Handsome eignoraa were there 
tending mth aftectionate care coarse^ ill-clad women. *'Ia it the 
proper warmth, my sister ? '* inquired a yourjg ** prineipe^a," 
from an old woman, before whom she knelt, whilst she washed her 
feBt.'^Author*^ note. 
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Iq the eYeaing we beheld from the balconj of Kudolf 
LehiimD^ on La RipettUj a pecoUar and aever-to-be-forgot^ 
ten sight* At our feet lay the Tiber, in the calm waters of 
which the stars were reflected. From the opposite bank 
extended the open plain, without houses or trecs^ which 
coidd impair the view ; on the left rose a dark shadow, the 
gloomy fortress of St. Angelo — the ancient mausoleuin 
of Hadrian — where red light gleamed, and instrumental 
music sounded in the air ; but the eye did not linger 
on the Tiber or the fortress of St. Angelo, it was occu- 
pied from tlie first moment by a wonderful, enchanting 
sight. In the distance rose up from the desolate Cam- 
pagna — which in the darkness of evening resembled an 
immense vacuum — a gigantic monument, so, at least, 
it appeared to me^ the whole circumference of which, 
colonnade, fa^t^de, and giant dome, were traced out in 
bright silver flames. The harmony and regularity of 
these silver lines was perfect- Quickly burning with 
the softest light, the beautiful temple, standing on the 
dark earth, and seen against the dark blue sky back- 
ground, produced an indescribable effect, beautiful and 
solemn at the same time. It was a sight which drew 
tears from my eyes, I know not whether more of joy 
or of emotion ; but even this emotion had its pleasure. 

The church had stood thus for about an hour, burn- 
ing in silver glory, when — at a given sign, a change 
took place. In a moment, millions of golden flames 
darted forth over the dome and the fat^ade, first, as if 
in chaotic confusion, but soon arranging themselves 
into regular cruciform flowers of burning gold. In the 
dazzling splendour of these the pure outlines of silver 
flame vanished, and the whole church seemed to gleam 
forth in golden fire. An audible exclamation of joy 
reached us from the side of the Vatican, music sounded, 
and all the bells rang. The pleasant freshness of the 
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evening air ; the undisturbed peace in which we were 
able, from Mr. Lehman's balcony, to contemplate the 
spectacle ; the Tiber, with its clear star reflections, and, 
on the horizon, St. Peter's brilliant church — the great 
monument of art and nature; the small, but agreeable, 
circle within the room ; and, not the least, the artist 
himself and his pictures — all contributed to make this 
evening one of the richest to me in enjoyment in 
Rome. Of the many symbolical spectacles which the 
holy week affords, the illumination of St. Peter's 
appears to me the only one which is perfectly beautiful 
and pure, as well as intelligible to all. 

Three hundred and sixty men, it is said, are re- 
quired in this illumination, which is not without danger. 

On the second day of Easter I was present, by the 

invitation of Madame , at the ceremony of the 

initiation into the. Catholic Church of the young Eng- 
lish lady N. H., in the convent of the Sacr6 Cour de 

Trinitk di Monte. Monsignore L performed the 

rite, with great circumstance and much ceremony. 
Satan was conjured many times to " depart out of this 
young person, and to give God the glory ;" he was 
especially conjured to depart out of every portion of 
her body, which was with that touched and crossed by 
the priest with the thumb, moistened first with saliva, 
then with holy oil : eyes, ears, nostrils, forehead, mouth, 
shoulders, breast, back, and so on, were signed with 
the cross in this manner, to drive out Satan. Every- 
thing which came in contact with the newly-converted, 
even the salt which was laid upon her lips, underwent 
the same conjuration and blessing. This seemed to me 
petty and childish, though I acknowledge the im- 
portance of that which it symbolises, namely, that true 
religion (according to the meaning of the Catholic 
Church) will consecrate everything in and around the 
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human being to God's service. The words of abjura- 
tion, in which the young gii*! renounced the faith of her 
fathers, were remarkably forcible: — 

^^I abhor and renounce the errors and heresies in 
which I have been brought up, and which have 
separated me from the only sacred, saving Catholic 
Church." 

She then vowed, according to the formula, that she 
-would J in the fir^^t place, ^' believe in the infallibility of 
the Eoman Catholic Church, in the Immaculate Con- 
ception of the Virgin, in the worship of her saints and 
the power of their intercessions^ in the fire of purga- 
tory, and, finally, in the Saviour Jesus Christ and His 
eternally sufficing atonement for us with God " *^ The 

true faith," taught Monsignore L , *' consists iu this, 

that we ought to worship in the Trinity a one God, 
and in the Unity a Trinity, without confounding the 
persons, and without separating the substance ; because 
the person of the Father is one, the person of the Son 
is one, and the person of the Holy Ghost is one, but 
in these Three is one substance and one Divinity/' 

The many repetition a of the prayers, the exhorta- 
tions, and the conjurations, rendered the ceremony 
long and wearisome. I was particularly struck with 
the symbolism of the circumstance, when the young, 
newly-baptized — for she also underwent the rite of 
baptism anew— was led by the priest into the church, 
she holding fast by a broad scarf, which he wore round 
his neck- Yes, she had given up the evangelical liberty, 
in which the human being is alone led by the Lord, to 
be guided by the leading-strings of the priest and the 
priesthood j for, according to the Roman Catholic doc- 
trine, the priesthood constitutes the Church- She had 
gone back from the church of an independent manhood 
to that of the chQd not yet of age ; but — perhaps she 
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was one of those who require this latter means of help 
to support them in the conflict with evil. Confession, 
and a good, true, Christian Father-confessor, evidently 
constitute an important means for this purpose. 

*^A good Father-confessor" — yes, it depends upon 
that. The honest avowal of the Catholic Christian, as 
that of Madame Guion and Madame Dudevant (George 
Sand) has shown us that the Father-confessor may be 
as often injurious as profitable. 

By the side of the young girl stood, during the 
ceremony, in quality of godmother, the Marchioness 
of Grammont, once Princess of Baden, an elderly lady, 
with traces of great beauty, and with much natural 
dignity of manner. The young girl, who was very 
pretty, but whose countenance showed more of intellect 
and cleverness than feeling, had caused much grief to 
her Protestant parents, resident in Paris, by her con- 
version to the Catholic Church; but this was of no 
consequence. 

There was a gread deal that was beautiful and Chris- 
tian in the exhortations of Monsignore L y but still 

that could not disguise from me the unchristian part of 
this abjuration, and the erroneous conception of the 
Christian Church upon which it is based. 

When the ceremony was over the seven or eight 
persons who were present congratulated her '^ who had 
returned to the bosom of the Church," as the phra.se 
was. After which the noble Marchioness and some 
other persons came up to me, and expressed the hope 
that I also should soon become a member of the only 
saving Church. I replied that " I hoped to increase in 
a knowledge of the truth," leaving them to guess what 
I meant thereby. 

The evening of this day had nearly been tragical for 
me and my young friend. We were going, with the 
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wkole world of Konie, to see from the Piazza del 

Popolo, La Girandola^ or the grand fireworksj >rhichj 
according to a design of Michael Angelo's, are displayed 
annually on Monte Pincio, whence, as far as the square, 
people have been employed for the last two weeks in 
erecting various mysterious-looking stages. Wc had 
received tickets from Monsignore Laschiavo, which 
would admit us to a sjallery just opposite^ and a young 
Norwegian countryman was to accompany us. Every- 
thing seemed arranged in the best possible manuer. 
A mistake in the hour, however, caused our young 
friend to be after his time^ and Jenny and I therefore 
went to the place alone- Finding the gallery already 
occupied^ we got into a passage, whence tliere was no 
exit J between the wall and the gallery, and which was 
becoming more and more thronged with people, who 
crushed through the Guard, and believed, like ourselves, 
that they could here find room. The press, however, 
soon became terrific, and increased every moment, so 
that movement wns no longer possible— we were crushed 
and even lifted from our feet by the urgent crowd, 
which, like a flock of sheep, blindly thrust themselves 
together, Jenny became separated from me— I could 
no longer see her^ — and there was a smell as of burning 
clothes- I uttered a cry, with the design of making the 
Guard aware of the irrational crowding into this cul 
de sac ; but my cry was lost in the noise of the 
throng. Never since my excursion across the Mer de 
Glace with Louise C , on Chamouni, have I experi- 
enced such anxiety as I did now. At that moment I 
heard a manly voice exchiim in French : — 

^^ Mademoudh pleure! QuHe&t-il arrivd? Qu^est^e 
qttil-y-a f " 

Jenny in a fit of hyflterical weeping leant against the 
shoulder of a stout gentleman, who good-naturedly let 
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her support herself in this manner, and in the mean- 
time roused tbe attention of the conamander of the 
Guard, I now perceived him, and saw her also at no 
great distance from me- I bea ought of him to prolect 
uSj to obtain for ua breathing roomj and, if possible, to 
aid us in leaving this place. Now for the first time he 
became aware how the people from without were crowd- 
ing into this passage where there was no exitj and 
caused a crush which moat certainly would in some 
minutes have placed many in peril of their lives. He 
immediately commanded the soldiersj who were French, 
to clear the passage forcibly, and compel the advancing 
stream to turn back- 
In a moment w^e had breathing room, and a few 
minutes afterwards were able to move and think about 
escaping from the trap. The French officerj after 
having defended us from the press, conducted us with 
the greatest kindness and politeness out of the disagree- 
able passage ; the French soldiers also assisted us 
kindly and politely down the flight of steps, and thus 
we at length reached an open place, where in perfect 
ease we were able to see the fireworks extremely 
well- 
When our deliverer left us in order to return to his 
post, I besought him to let us know his name ; and if 
M, Louis Gerard should by chance hear of this my 
narrative I beg of ium to accept once more in these 
pages a cordial acknowledgment of the chivalric 
politeness, the manly k indue sSj with which he behaved 
in protecting two solitary ladies, who were totally 
unknown to him. 

We were now able in perfect peace and freedom to 
witness the magnificent fireworks, the fiery dragons 
and rockets of which rushed above the square. Jenny 
no longer wept, but laughed at herself and everything. 
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I on the contrary felt mjself again ready to weep, and 
the splendid suni and scenery of the fireworks could 
not prevent my feeling the efliect of the anxiety through 
which I liad just passed. But then I had euffered 
anxiety for two,^ 

The fireworks were amongst the most splendid I had 
ever aeenj and succeeded in all respectSj exee|it in the 
illumination of the great cross erected on Monte 
Pincio, above the church, with the Pope's tiara and 
arms. This cross was only partially lit up, and the 
burning portions soon went out, and sparks fell down 
like ashes. It then looked dark, and as it were 
threatening abovej the church blazing with the ponti- 
fical insiOTia, around which swarmed innumerable 



comets J suns. 



., and rushiBg dragons with long tails of 



fire, and — ashes. The people on the Piazza del Popolo 
behaved J as they always do in Eome, quietly and 
peaceably. Neither were they Italians who pressed so 
rudely forward in the passage of the gallery — their 
educaiione would have prevented their doing so~they 
were for the most part foreigners, and, as I believej 
young Englishmen, with their ladies senza educazione^ 
When the fireworks were over the crowd dispersed like 
the waters of a quiet stream. 

How pleasant it is again to find oneself at peace in a 
tranquil home^ and it was pleasant also that Mon4gnore 
Laschiavo came and helped to dissipate the effect of 
the afternoon's disagreeable adventure, by his descrip- 
tions of Calabria and its earthquakes. He sympathized, 
however J very warmly in our misadventures \ he had in 
vain looked out for us in the gallery, with the intention 
of securing for us a good place. 

That was yesterday ; and to-day (April 6th,) I am 
alone in my Bom an home. The good, young girlj who 
has made this winter beautiful to me^ has this mornings 
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in company with our young countrymanj Baron Nor- 
denfalks, returned to her aorthem home and to her 
relatives. Her liiVs romance will aoon commence there, 
an important chapter. 

They are also in my Swiss home hy "the living 
waters'* making ready for a wedding, and the prepa^ 
rations are worthy of the pure earnestnessj the Idyllian 
beauty and peace of the Swiss home- How fresh are 
those valleys ! 

Whilst my young sisters are making ready for the 
joyous festival of life, I am myself looking forward to a 
conflict which has heen for some time silently preparing, 
in the manner which I will now relate. 

One day — I believe it w^as in January— Madame 
de M — — - took me a drive in the park of the Villa 
Borgheee where^ unfortunately, our conversation turn- 
ing upon Luther, Madame de M made use of 

the expression " That Ltitherj who misled so many 
souls I " I added, "The honest, the truth-loving Luther, 
who led them to the knowledge of God's Word ! '' In tliig 
spirit of contradiction we paused ^ and I saw no more of 

Madame de M for several wrecks. A coolness had 

come between us. 

Kesolved in all things and with all my acquaintance 
to be in every respect honest and true, I made no 
eflPort to regain the friendly good- will of any one, the 
basis of w^hich was religious zeal to which I could not 
respond. But the spring came, and with it my country- 
woman. The Grand-duchess Helena again brought us 

together unexpectedly. Again Madame de M 

spoke of the wealth of the Catholic doctrines, and again 
I listened willingly to the express iou of her pure happi- 
ness, and wished to hear still more regarding certain of 
those doctrines which had been so blessed to her. I 
consented, therefore, to see and to converse with the 
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prelate MoDsignore L ^ 

b© a man of much erudition , 
refinement^ though on the all-important 



whom I afterwarJs found to 

agreeable mannerSj and 

subject we 



were but little agreed* 

He, like all other Catholic prelates — Cardinal Wise- 
man In London amongst the rest — commences with the 
supposition that the unlearned— that is to say, people 
in general — cannot possibly understand the Holy Scrip- 
tnresj excepting through the intervention and interpret 
tation of the Church. In reply to thlsj I told him of 
the peasants in the hig!i valleys of Switzerland^ and 
amongst the Waldenses, of Ptre Anserniej, of Emanuel 
iBabelj of Edith Marmillon on her sick bed : of those 
congregations of unlearned mountaineers, whoj without 
auy teachersj govern themselves by the light of the 
Holy ScriptureSj and in eo doing find their highest joy. 
Occasionally the concession would be extorted from 
the Catholic Monsignore that " possibly the Protestant 
Christian might be saved^ but scare ely, and with ^eat 
pains." Sometimes I would take the initiative^ and 
attack certain usages of the Catholic Churchj which 
stand in open opposition to the custom and teaching 
of the Apostolic Church; for esample, why has the 
Catholic Church abandoned the original institution of 
the Holy Communion of the bread and wine ? Why 
do the Catholic priests retain the wine for themselves 
alone, without allowing the layman to have any part 
thereof? 

^^ You knoWj" replied Monsignore L ^ ** that in 

ancient times abuses easily crept in with the use of 
wine in the Holy Communion, and besides, wine is not 
easily obtained in many countries,*' 

" I know itj MonsignorCj" I answered, ^*because wine 
is not produced in my northern native land, and the 
people are poor rather than rich* Nevertheless, wine 
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never fails, eveo for the yery poorest, at the comine- 
moration festival of the Lord,*' 

*^But it would be extending the aubject too far to 
enumerate all the points which came under our dis- 
co ssionj and on \vhich we differed. Pers-onaj such as 

Madame de M and the tall, enthusiastic nun of 

the Sacr^ Coeur, give me a stronger feeling of the 
peculiar advantages of Catholicism than these learned 
prelates- 
Daring Lent the French sermons in San Luigi de 
Francesi commenced ; in the first place^ bj a French 
preacher, whose name was St. Paid^ and afterwards by 
the Carmelite monk, Marie Louis. The former had 
talent and zealj but no gifts in comparison with the 
latter. The former was a fervent and caatigating 
preacher^ who zealously enforced general confession. 
**The fully accomplished duty of honeat confession 
was " he asserted^ ^* sufficient for the eanetification of 
the world." He was also a zealous advocate of the 
holy obligation of missionary labour. " Protestant 
Christiana/' he exclairaedj "give annually forty mil- 
lions of francs for this work — and Catholic laymen, 
oh shame ! only four 1" The white foam flew around 
his lips in his fervour as he preached. 

The Carmelite monk spoke in a calmer strain; he 
yiolated no sense of beauty even during his most fervent 
effusions ; his voice^ his wordsj his look found their w*ay 
to the soul. They seemed to proceed from the depths 
of the soidj as the natural expression of its life. 

Many conversions to Catholicism occurred in Kome 
at this time. An American lady, of a Quaker family, 
and belonging to the highest society in Boston, may be 
mentioned amongst them. I had known this lovely 
and intellectual woman during my residence in Boston, 
and seen her as one of the ornaments of its social 
VOL. II. p 
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circles. I saw her again in Eome, found her enrap- 
tured by the eloquence of the Carmelite mookj enra^j- 
tured hj all the beauty and poetry wherewith the 
Catholic Church adorns its apparent unity* She drew 
comparison between this and the bald nakedness of the 
Friends* meeting-houses and the Unitarkn churches; 
she remarked what a contrast between the sphtting-up 
of the churches in her native land and the imposing 
unity of the Catholic Church; she compared the dog- 
noatical riiridity which prevailed amongst some of the 
religions teachers there with the winningj insinuating 
manners of the Catholic prelates. III health had led 
her to seek its restoration in the south of Enrope ; ill 
health had excited her sensibiLity ; ehe needed nourish- 
ment, nnity, harmony for her soul, and she fancied that 
she should find in the Catholic Church all that which 
she had hitherto been seeking for in the dark- 

I found her more dazzled by the Catholic ecclesias- 
tical life than clear regarding its relationship to the 
Spirit, I besought her, after a long and earnest con- 
versation, still to wait J still to reflect^ before she gave 
in her adhesion to the Catholic faith. It was too late. 
She had already done so, but with the ntmost quiet- 
ness, M on s ignore L had admitted her into the 

papal church. She had now written on the subject to 
her husband and to her mo the r, and she knew that so 
doing she should cause them great sorrow. Never- 
theless, she felt hersejf supremely happy in the new 
world which she had entered ; she seemed to herself ad 
if borne on the wings of angels- I Ustened to her with 
astonishment and with deep sympathy- There was ia 
this soul so much humility^ such a pure impuke^ such 
good- will in seeking only for God and His truthj that 
it was impossible for me to doubt of her conversion 
being in some measure the work of the Eternal Truth| 
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for wHch slie sought J and which ehe now merely Baw 
too exduaively in one certain form* But the language 
of polemics died upon my lips. 

" You will teach the proud Prote&tants," I eaid to 
her^ "how much truth and beauty exieta in the Catholic 
faith J and God will teach you to see the Eternal Truth 
in the belief and church of your fathers, the church of 
the pilgrim*fathcrSj upon the foundation of which the 
New World built and still builds its power. In the 
love of Christ the two churches are one. True 
Christians in both of them will teach them the better 
to understand each other.'' 

Such were my parting words to the amiable American 
ladyj whom I never felt nearer to me than at the 
moment when w^e — ^in our ecclesiastical faith— w^cre 
separated for ever. 

This meeting, however, together with the renewed 
admonitions of ifadame de M and Soeur Gene- 
vieve — for so I will call the proselytizing nun of Sacre 
Cceur — that during a reiraite in this convent I would be- 1 

come thoroughly acquainted with the Catholic doctrines 
and the requirements of my own sonlj at the same time I 

caused me to determine on making this retraite* It was 
evident to me that I never could have a better oppor- 
tunity of clearly testings not only the principles of the 
Catholic, as of the Protestant Church, and of mating 
fully clear to myself the respectiv^e merits and failings ^ . 

of both J and that such an occasion I ought not to de- A^'^ ^ *^^^ 
spise. I have candidly told my kind Catholic friends 
that I shall not be converted to the Catholic faith, but 
that, desiring to obtain more enlightenment on various 
of their doctrines, I shall be obliged to them, that is to 
say, my friendsj if they will aid In this matter. The 
thing is now therefore decided, and as soon as I have 
paid sundry viaits, and have arranged my small worldly 
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in 6CEDR GENEVIEVE, 

afTairSj I enter, for an tindefeermined periadj the convent 
Sacr^ Coeurj where Sccur Genevieve will become my 
instructre?Sj and P6re Marie Loui^, the Carmelite monk, 
mj spiritual teacher. 

When I leave the convent I shall not return hither 
to ray house on the CorsOj but take up my abode on the 
Capitoline Hill, where I have engaged rooms for my- 
self, 

" You'll be converted to Catholicism I '' says every 
one, with a shake of the head, to whom I have commu- 
nieated iny r&traUe — ^* these priests are so cuoning I " 

I reijly^ " No, I shall not; but I shall he the better 
able to understand both the differences and the points 
of union of the two creeds.*^ 

To others of my acquaintance who ask where I am 
goingj I reply indifferently, Casa Tarpeia^ Albano, 
Naples J every place where I am intending to go, with- 
out stating the eiact time 5 and thus I hope, without 
exciting any attention, to pass through the trial of my 
faith in the convent. 

Sacre CgbuTj Ttntiith di Monte j April 1 4:tk, — And uow I 
am here, in this so-called Retraite^ but which is consi- 
derably more like a battle than a quiet life, devoted to 
serious reflectioUj exposed as I am, momingj noouj and 
night, to the fervent zeal and the torrent-like eloquence of 
Sister Genevifeve, regarding my conversion to "the only 
true church ; " whilst, in the meantime, my forenoons are 
occupied with the ^* Exercises'* of Ignatius Loyola, which 
she allows me to go through. It would most assuredly 
be less difficult to pass through ordeals by fire and wa- 
ter than a continued ordeal of talk. Hence, I cut a 
poor figure in this, and often grow impatient, especially 
in the evening, when Soeur Genevieve's fervour of con- 
version increases sometimes to an actual storm, and oc- 
casions a tumult in my brain, in comparison with which 
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that oF the Corso and the Caroival is nothing. The re- 
sult of this is, that hitherto I have found myself every 
evening more and more Protestant, and have resolvedj 
the followiiig morningj to leave the convent for ever. 
In the morningj however, I find my courage again re- 
neweclj aud think that I ought still to remain. And I 
do so accordhiglj. 

The second part of the trial, and th?.t which properly 
keeps me here, consists, on the contrary, in a contest which 
both in ter c s ts an d am use s me- 1 1 i s a con t r o versy w i th 1 1 1 e 
bare-footed Carmelite monk, Pere Marie Louis, who 
comes every afternoon, and converses with me for two 
or three hours, sometimes longer; so far from my being 
fatigued, I feel rather enlivened by the discussion. His 
Bolid erudition (he has given up a professorship in one 
of the southern towns of France, wliilst Btill young — he 
appears not much above thirty — that he may enter the 
Carmelite order), his acute reasoning powers, his un- 
mistakable piety, his unruffled calmness and moderation 
during controversy, united with the natural esprit of 
the Frenchman, make discussion with him both in- 
structive and agreeable. He himself seems amuied by 
it, as well as I do, and it seems to concentrate more 
and more decidedly around two main points, namelyj 
the infulUbility of the Catholic Church, and the right it 
thence derives to decide upon that which must be believed 
and taught, and the ability of the human being to per- 
ceive of himself, and to comprehend, the Divine eternal 
truth. He asserts the former, and denies the latter — I ^^ 
deny the former, and assert the latter. And the con^ 
versation, with each succeeding day, goes still deeper 
into the ground of the questions. We each express 
our opinions without reserve, and I feel that he is per- 
fectly candid, and, like myself^ alone wishful to discover 
the truth. 
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Above the writing-tablej in my large aod ligbt room, 
with its view into the garden of the convent, hangs a 
beautiful portrait of Ignatius Lojola, with ita fatally 
cunning express! on j precisely the true Jesuit^ ag the 
Protestaots conceive the character — and below this por- 
trait I write, readj and make extracts from the great 
number of books which the kind Sosur Genevieve daily 
brings me, and from which I in great measure derive 
my knowledge of the doctrines of the Catholic Churchy 
especially f i^om Le Catechwm da Concih de Trenie, There^ 
alsojshe reads to me Loyola's '^Exercises," whicli contain 
some %^ery good and wholesome discipline for the mind^ 
and some also of a very chihiish and mechanical cha- 
racter — as, for instance, to hold the breath sonic minutes 
between every several section of the Lord's Prayer, 
EvenSceur Genevii;ve rejects these puerilitiesj but it is 
evident to me> however^ that she has hitherto had only 
to do with children in mind— najj that she herself is 
such a one. Hence her stories of absurd miracles, 
hence the importance which she gives to receiving the 
absolution of the Romish Church on the death- bed, as an 
infallible passport to heaven ; and the importance which, 
for the same purposCj slie attaches to the daily repeti- 
tion of every prayer through the rosary* 

Tills morning the young English lady, Edith H ^ 

renounced the Protestant faith in ih^ little chapel. Mater 
Admirabtlis, and adopted that of the Catholic Church, to 
which she was baptised anew* The English Cardinal, 
Mo n sign ore Talbot, who has the appearance of a man of 
the flesh rather than that of the Spirit, performed the cere- 
mony in a simple and brief manner, very unlike that in 

which Monsignore L conducted it on the occasion of 

the elder sister's entrance into the Catholic Church. The 
form of the renunciation was, however, the same now as 
then. The newly converted ^* hates and renounces all 



the errors of her former belief/' and promisjesj in the 
first place, ftith and obedience to the doctrines and cora- 
mands of the infallible Koman Church j especiallj as they 
are expressed bj the Council of Trent ; finalljj she 
promises to believe in Jesua Christ. ** The Church first, 
then the Saviour" — such is the doctrine of the Roman 
Catholic Church, 

Cardinal Talbot held a somewhat longer discourse, 
in which he displayed both talent and energy, but 
what injustiee to the Reformed Church! — what dis- 
torted, narrow views of faith and the essence of Chris- 
tianity I One mi^ht have believed that they w^ere 
merely certain dogmas and forms epitomized ! When 
the speaker^ with hia eyes raised to heaven, lamented 
his *■ unfortunate father-land England, as having re- 
nounced the truth and sunk into depths of error," I 
involuntarily fixed upon him a sternly protesting glance, 
of which I believe he was aware, because he looked 
again and again inquiringly towarda the part of the 
chapel where I, as well as all the others, were kneeling, 
I am told here every day of persons of consequence 
in England^ Germany, and other countries, who have 
been converted from the Protestant to the Roman 
Cathuhc Church ; they wish to entice me to follow 
their example, and therefore spare neither flatteries nor 
other means of persuasion. Many convertSj I believe, 
** are attracted to Catholicism by some beautiful doctrines 
^ which it has preserved, and which the Protestant Church 
ffhas rejected; many also are imposed upon by the ap- 
parent stability of the Catholic Church, whilst the 
Protestant Church also apparently is falling to pieces. 
They are besides imposed upon by the positive tone 
and the security of many Catholics ; and for the rest, as 
a new convert flaid to me, *' it is so cojtvenknt to avoid 
beating one's brains in the search after truth, and to be 
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able to leave all solicitude on this score to others, and 
to believe on their word." 

Yea, it may be well enough for all such as love con- 
venience ; bnt for them who love the truth ? 

"I do not know of any Christian Church I" ex- 
clatmed Soeur Genevieve yesterday^ in her fervour 
against me, who had used this expression — "I know 
only the Catholic, for it is the only true Church ! " 

April \%th^ — ScEur Genevieve is really a good %vo- ' 
maoj and has such a burning zeal that I believe she 
would be willing to die if she could convert me to " the 
only saving Church ] " and the truth isj that in so doing 
— according to the Catholic teaching — she would have 
acquired for her^^elf an immortal rank in the kingdom 
of heaven. But her eDthnsiastic character leads her 
to forget both sense and moderation. Every time ahe 
enters my room, especially in the evening, 1 am obliged 
to prepare myself for a regular storm. She talks in- 
cessantly ; does not listen to what I reply, or does not 
trouble herself about it| argues^ declaims, exhorts, 
conjures, and prophesies my exaltation, which would 
be *' colossal '* if I would bnt be converted to the Ca- 
tholic Church, and bend my knee in confession to a 
priest ! — or my humiliation, which will be that of pure 
** annihilation,'' perfect "reprobation/' if I reject the 
grace which is now offered to me, and persevere in my 
errors. The Pope himself has said that I might be- 
come a Saint Britritta for my country ! '' 

And they think that with reasoning of this kind 
they can move me. They attribute my obstinate wicked 
will to pride, to selfishness, to the devil ; whlUt I feel 
even more and more clearly that it is our Lord himself, 
in His revelation of the light and the liberty of the 
Gospel. There are, nevertheless, two subjects on which 
I should like to hear Soeur Genevieve speak : these are| 
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tlie doctrine of purgatory, and the uuinterrupted con- ' 
' nectioQ with the departed — those whom we call the 
dead— doctrines which, when thej are diverted of their 
childish forms, constitute the requirenieDta of every- 
feeling, tliinking human soul, and of which the most ' 
ancient traditions, and the paintings in the Catacombs, • 
teatifyi tmd which I believe that all persona with beads - 
and hearts secretly believe in, when their spirits are not 
'fettered in the prison-housG of certain dogmatical doc- 
trines. They seem to me so imijortantj both for life 
and consciousnesi, that they alone might attract souls - 
into the Church which retains them, from that which 
has rejected them, if one looked exclusively at them, 
and did not feel oneself able to receive them into a 
higher Church, the Church of Christ, the Church of 
the eternal Comforter, in spirit and in truth. 

Judge for yourself, my E. I You have a child, a dear 
relative, or friend. The beloved one dies, and dies in 
a state of the soul which most assuredly would ex elude 
him from the communion of the saints^ and from 
heaven. Are you for ever separated from him? Is 
there nothing, nothing more which you can do for hiuil 
With all your love, with all your ardent longing, is 
there nothing yon can do for his eternal well-being ? 

" Yes," says the Catholic doctrine, " there is ! Your 
prayers, your actions may follow him, with elevating, : 
saving power, even into the dark realms of space whither 
he (or she) is gone. You are not spiritually sundered. 
You may for ever live for him, as he for you ! " ' ''"^ 

Precious doctriiie 1 which needs only to be divested 
of the dead or mechanical forms which the Catholic 
Church during the lapse of centuries has invested it, to 
become one with the ionerjnost life and doctrine of tlie 
Gospel. For it is not masses for the soul, thoughtlessly 
read by indifferent priest Sj even though they be read 
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for centuries, which can operate savingly for that eoul 
which is dear to you, but your own life filled witii 
prayer and deeds of love to his memory or for his snkei. 
And He who pronmed one day " to make him ruler 
over much who has been faithful in the little/' He will 
give you power and opportunity^ according to the 
ability which you possess to work fur the soul you love. - 
This belongs to the order of God's spiritual world- 
Men — the individual or generations — are etenmlly 
bound together, as well here as hereafter. The circum- 
stance of death cannot dissolve the spiritual bond. 
They who arc gone before work for us and we for 
them, in good or in evil, aa we are united to or sepa- 
rated from the fountain of eternal life. It cannot be 
otherwise* And how much more important, how much 
more beautiful and complete, our life here on earth be- 
comes when we comprehend its relationship not merely 
with the future but also with departed generations* 

It is likewise a requirement of a sense of justice and 
sound reason that an intermediate state and an in- 
termediate time should be afforded for the millions of 
imperfect souls who leave this earth before their final 
dwellings are decided as a consequence of their actions 
here» The most ancient dogmas of the human race 
have accepted this belief, and Christianity has not con- 
tradicted this or other doctrines which proceed from 
time immemorial out of the depths of human conscious- 
ness* Christianity has taught us Jo know God the im- 
peri:!ihable life of our own being, and the inability of 
death to destroy Jt^ On this we needed enlightenment^ 
and that is enough. 

The doctrine of Indulgences, on which I found an 
inexplicable chaos of opinions — amongst which Catholics 
themselves held the most opposite — may have truth for 
its basUj in so far that the eternal^ Universal Church — 
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INFLUENCES or THE HOLT SPIRIT, 

but wVich 13 not the Pontifical! — has the right to 
deliver the repentant Binner from punishmentj the right 
to gjive hira power also to effect the deliverance of 
others. This, alsOj is a spiritual kw of nature^ because 
it is a law of justice and love. The Roman Catholic 
Church, however, has changed this doctrine of spirit 
and truth to a dead mechanism, an arbitrary system of 
pardon, wholly unconnected with moral and spiritual 
order- Nor is this to be wondered at^ when even its 
idea of the Church has become a petrifaction ; for, 
according to this idea, it is not they who are living in 
the a[nrit of Christ who constitute the Church, but they 
who J by means of Papal sanction and the laying on of 
priestly hands, are consecrated thereto. Thus the Pope 
consecrates the Cardinals, and these, again, every new 
Pope, even though they be monsters^ such as Alex- 
ander IL, and his worthy son^ the Cardinal Cfe^ar 
Borgia! — and they then receive the Holy Ghost, and 
powder ** to bind and to loose I" 

*^ But it w^as not to such men as these that Christ 
gave the power," I have said many a time during my 
warfare w^tth the Catholics; "it was to His apostles, men 
who lived iu Himj loved Him, obeyed and followed 
Him J men who were in themselvei participant of His 
life and His spirit ; such can only constitute His Church, 
such imly can receive the Holy Spirit, and, wnth it, the 
right, in Christ's stead, to bind and to loose !'* 

" That which constitutes precisely the excellence of 
our Church," it is replied to me, ^* is that the individual 
persons are of so little consequence. The Holy Spirit 
does not inquire after the person, it is communicated to 
an Alexander VI., also to a Csesar Borgia, at the 
moment they may resolve upon dogmas of faith, and 
converts them into organs of the truth, even thouo:h 
they themselves may afterwards have to be burned in 
hell for their actions !" 
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"In order to dissipate your doubts on thia subject/' 

said Monsignore L ou one occasion to me^ "I 

must tell you that tlie Pope is by oo means the sole ori* 
ginatorj or is alone responsible, for the resolutions which 
proceed from him io raattera of faith i they are pre- 
pared by from twenty to thirty person Sj whom you 
would seek for in vain ; they are scattered in con- 
vents, or are members of holy orders, are distin- 
guished by their learning and acuteneas of intellectj 
for their knowledge of ecclesiastical traditions and old 
customs; they it is who prepare the transactions, which 
are afterw^ards received by the Papal council, and which 
the Pope usually merely signs r 

If it be so, and I have no doubt on the subject, then 
it appears to me that the Pope's position and outward 
consideration is a piece of actual charlatanry,* 

Last evening the prophetic spirit fell upon Soeur 
Genevieve — under the influence of which^ drawing her- 
self up to her full height, she, with upraised arms, fore* 
told the fall of the temporal power of the Pope, war, 
bloodshed, and great revolutions, but out of which the 
Catholic Church shall come forth renovated, victorious, 
poor, but holy and powerful as in the early times/' 

If So^ur Genevieve had not been a nun, she w^ould 
unquestionably have been a great actress. High praise 
ia due to her, when it is recollected that she has, whilst 
still young, handsome, eloquent, gifted with talents^ 

♦ As regards this consideration, very differeat opi n ions prevail, even 
amonggt Catholics themselves. Some assert that he is not iafal- 
lible except— as the expression is — <j^ cathedra^ or when he is at 
the head of the general conncil* Soeur Genevieve preaches this 
doctrine. Others dgaii), and the great unlearned multitude, are 
inclined to attribnte to him alone, ^' as the i-epreacubative of Jeaua 
Christ/' absolute inspiration and infallibility in questions of faith \ 
and I suspect that he himself is inclined to take thia view, which 
m the most convenient for him, —Auifior's hqUv 
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and beloved by the world^ choseii, ueTertheless, the 
partion of poverty and lowlineaa^ She extok the con- 
dition of the Catholic Chiirch in France as far superior 

to that of Rome, 

My conversations with the Carmelite monk are, in 
coinpjiri:ron with those with Soeur Genevieve^ as a clear, 
tranquil stream with a rushing cataract; and they nlways 
affoid me pleasure, all hough they still more plainly 
make it evident that we shall never agree on the main 
points, because he adheres steadfastly to the bcUcf that 
there can be no calmness and no security for such as 
disavow the authority of the Catholic Church, I, on 
the contrary, maintain that that which led him to 
accept it is the same inner, free choice which he dis- 
allows in me, when it causes me to disavow this autho- 
rity of the outward. But the difference is, that I go 
further than he, and that I will not ground my faith 
upon an authority which is contrary to my rational 
conscience, I believe on God in Christ, because my 
rational conscience bids me to do so, since I have 
learned in the Holy Scriptures to know Him and the 
tenor of His revelation. 

"Your principle,'* I say to him, ^'condemns your 
Bpirit to a state of stagnation, nay, to a contradiction 
of yourself- If your reason and your conscience tell 
you tliat a certain dogma adopted at the ecclesiastical 
assembly of Trent is not in accordance with the doc- 
trine of Christ, with justice, and with equity — as, for 
example, as is contained in the catechism of the Romisli 
Church — that the children which die before they have 
received baptism are excluded for ever from the joys of 
heaven — a doctrine which caused Dante to give the 
terrible picture of a twilight realmj where was heard 
the eternal lamenting and weeping of children, "weep- 
ing without suffering " says he^ but yet more terrible 
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to tbink of I If, I sajj your understandmg, enlif^litened 
by the love of Christy should point out to you the irra- 
tionalit jj nay, the impiety of euch a doctrinej you would 
eot be able to reject itj would not be able to think that 
this ecclesiastical assembly of three huudred years ago, 
may not have been in error T 

^^ It could not have been in error ; it ia I who must 
be in the wrong I" says Pore Marie Louis; ^Hhe human 
reason, the human heart, ia full of error.'* 

" There are, however, certain great points of agree- 
ment amongst all people and in all times* They have 
accepted Christianity; and Christ has promised His 
Spirit to every one who loves Him and follows Hi a 
commandments. God has given an eye for His truth ,** 

" But it IS darkened," replies Pere Marie Louia ; " we 
require an outward institution, an out^^^ard canon, to 
guide us/* 

'■ We have that in Chost Himself and in the Scrip- 
tures, which present to us most clearly His image." 

*^ That ia not sufEcientj" persists Pcre Marie Louis. 
" We are not capable of understanding this without the 
help of the Church." 

" Very true," I reply ; '^ we acknowledge that, in 
order more fully to explain and the better to under- 
stand the Scriptures, we require the assistance of such 
m are better and more thoroughly taught — above all, of 
such as are more faithfully the disciples of Christ than 
we; but then they must really be so, they must be 
men of the Spirit and of the truth. If the word of 
Christ and the Apostles be opposed to theirs^ then they 
cannot be so." 

" But who shall be the judge of that? How can we 
venture to do it 1 " asks the monk. 

"If I could do it," I reply, "after having with 
prayer and meditation sought for light from the Lord 
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of light, then, as a general rule^ neither could I judge 
between truth and err on I might just as well, in that 
case, he a Mahomedan or a Fetish worshipper as a 
Christian." 

" Look at the number and varietiea of sects in your 
Church/' observes Pere Marie Louis, '* Where is 
their unity I " 

"In Jesus Christ and His kingdom" I answer. 
^* This is their centre, their point of union; and their 
fault is merely that they do not comprehend it so fully 
and so strongly as that it should outweigh the differ- 
ences of secondary importancej which I believe must 
always arise amongst men of dissimilar gifts and in dis- 
similar circumstances, hut which, properly understood, 
contribute to the development of Christian science." 

Our conversation genei-ally turns upon these points, 
and each one of us abides by our own views, and we 
mutually repeat the same argumentSj whilst the logical 
ingenuity and the refined wit of P^re Marie Louis 
always amuse me as much as the various flights of the 
discussion* Occasionally they cause us both to burst 
into very refreshing fits of laughter- Pfere Marie 
Louis is as amiable as he is pious, and I might feel 
ready wholly and humbly to make my confessions to 
him, if he and the good Catholics here would not con- 
sider it as a conversion to their Churchy from which I 
never was farther than I am at the present time. 

Butj seriously, I would warn Protestant families 
from sending their young daughters into convents such 
as this. Young people are not equal to a combat with 
these Catholics, more especially as the Protestant 
Church still possesses so much faith in Catholic autho- 
rity, although with her it has another object than that 
of the Catholics. 

April 11 ik — Edith's first comrauoioDj according to 
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the Cattolic custom^ took place to-day with great 
Bolemnitjj in the little chapel, Mater Adrairabilis* 
Pere Marie Louia preach edj and the nuna sang so 
beautifully that I waB affected to teara^ althoughj 
within myself| I made a protest against the one-sided 
corapreheneion of the Church, which furnished the 
subject of his discourse^ and the equally one-sifled dia- 
trihution of the sacramental elements^ — the bread alone; 
when Christ J in His commo.nion of the Last Supper, 
gave both the bread and the wine to his followers^ 
The Catholic Church, which places itself in Christ's 
stead, puts the people — they who are not priesta— upon 
half rationa. And not merely with regard to the 
Bacrameut of the Last Supper — the sphere of intelli- 
gence also is circumscribed or diminished. 

The young lately-converted Catholic girl, with whom 
I have dined alone for the last two days, &aid to me 
yesterday at dinner, reproachfully : — 

*^You will now eoon be leaving this convent, and 
will forget both it and the Catholic Church. And in 
the Protestant Church there is next to nothing which 
is good for anything " 

**Eut, Edith" I replied, "where was it that you 
were first instructed about Christ and his doctrine? 
Was not that in the Protestant Church ?" 

" Oh, yea, certainly about Him," she answered; 
**but— '' 

And the poor girl had not an idea that that was a 
principal thing I 

The weather is beautiful, and after four-and-twenty 
houra of violent ahowers the sky is again brilliant, the 
trees put forth their leaves, and the birds dng. This 
convent, whieli stands high, has a large garden with 
shadowy paths between hedges of laurel and bos. 
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Here I lite to walk, to watch the monthly rosea 
comiDg outj the double aneraoniea iu flowerj the peaa 
in podj and in the evening the sunset behind the hilly 
horizon beyond the foaail-Uke Rome- The air is 
pleasant, and everything would be goodj according to 
my feelingSj if I could only be at peace from tho per- 
petual \vork of conversioDj most especially as carried 
ou by my tall, zealous nun. 1 am tired of it, and shall 
soon take my leave of this retrmte^ to which I am, how- 
everj glad and thankful that I came, for I have here 
become better acquainted with that which is best in 
the Catholic doctrines, and with that which is the 
worst— and better, also, with the future of my own 
church. But I confess that I am glad to leave this 
convent, where I cannot obtain anything more for my 
spirit, and where I cannot breathe freely, neither fulfil 
my especial vocation. 

The order Sacri C<eur was founded at the commence- 
ment of the present century j by the Jesuits iu Parisj 
who aimed at obtaining by its means the same power 
over the education of the female youth which the 
Jesuit schools possess over that of the youthful male 
population in Catholic countries j and this had succeeded 
in no inconsiderable degree- The first sup^rieure of 
the order, Madame Earras, a woman of remarkable 
qualities, is said to be still residing in Paris, The in- 
Btitution began with the very smallest means, but is 
now possessed of eighty large houses and educational 
institutions in difFei'ent countries. The rules of the 
order prescribe no particular ascetic practices, but the 
nuns bind themselves strictly to a life of humility and 
poverty. The aerving-eisters here in the convent are 
remarkably agreeable, orderly, and kind, whilst every- 
thing is done with a bright and peaceful expressrion. 
Tho^e engaged in instruction are pale, and look less 
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aflFable and cheerful. Their costume is black, and a 
black veil is thrown over a white cap with a twisted 
trimming. The children who are educated here, 
amounting in number to upwards of sixty, look quite 
at their ease and happy. The convent ^'Trinita di 
Monte" has a large, handsome church and several 
chapels; the nuns sing sweetly on Saturday and Sun- 
day evenings, and also at other times. 

Apni 1 8^A. — I have made my adieus, and shall de- 
part in a conple of hours. Madame la Superienrej a 
clever little old woman, with a keen glance, said to me 
with somewhat of acerbity: — 

''You ought not to leave us yet^ought not to 
reject the now offered mercy. Perhaps you may die 
within this year — and then ! And Lutheranism, v^hat is 
it after a!lf— nothing! A religions doctrine, the origin of 
which was that Heury V III^ of England determined to 
be separated from his wife I People should reflect a 
little closely on such subjects I " 

I was rather amazed at the historical knowledge and 
sagacity of which the good lady gave proof in these 
words, I was silent as I generally am when I do not 
feel it worth while to talk j but it could not prevent 
me from smiling a little to myself. The high spirits 
and natural good temper of Soeur Genevifeve made the 
parting from her not difficult to me. 

I pur ted from the Carmelite monk, on the contraryj 
with a sentiment of sincere reverence and gratitude. 
He has not been able to convince me of the infallibility 
of his Church, nor of its right to be regarded as exclu- 
sively the organ of God's truth, neither of the want of 
ability in unlearned laymen to attain to it by acquaint- 
ance with the Saviour, through the Scriptures and 
prayer; he has, however, convinced me of the earnest- 
ness and honesty of the Catholic priest in his faith^ and 
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of his great value as a guide of sotils when he Uvea ac- 
cording to his faith, and demands in himself the high- 
est requirementSj in order to become not merely a 
teacher but a Providenca. Men of this ckss, Biich aa 
tbia Carmelite monk, are true priests of the Lord. I 
have never, not even with ray nearest kindred in the 
faith, carried on a discussion so continuous, so earnest, 
BO keen, and which yet did not leave behind it a single 
bitter memory — nay^ in fact, which left only one of 
purity and pleasantness. I seem to myself to have 
been contending with an angeL He has not conquered 
my spirits but he has won my heart- My last words to 
him were : — 

**I have the same love ae you. Can we not be 
united in it — in the love of Jesus, in His heart ? This 
love is indeed essential to the professing, believing 
Christian- It is not without purpose that we two have 
met here, in the Sacrd Cwur I Will you not give your 
hand J and not allow diiferences in outward dogmaa to 
separate us?" 

Ptre Marie Louis did not extend to me hia hand ; 
but he said : — 

" I shall pray for you, Remember that* I shall 
think of you every day with prayer during the mass, 
w^hitst I hold Himj the holy onej between my hands. 
And I believe that He will hear me- I believe that 
you will one day retnm into the bosom of the true 
Church. You will not long remain where yon now 
are. 

And thus we parted, probably for ever on earth. 
But would that I might have a friend near me in my 
dying hour as pions and kind as this Carmelite monk I 
He is shortly setting out on a pilgrimage to Jerusalem ; 
and I — -perhaps I too may go there in a while I 

Casa Tarpeiay Monte TarpeiQf April 27th, — ^My dwell- 
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ing IS now upon the old Capitoline rockj and words 
cannot express how good I find it for me to be here^ 
and how happy I am far away from the noiayj dusty 
CorsOj where one cannot have any peace for incessant 
festivalsj and from the convent with its wallsj immuring 
both soul and body, its wearying kbour of conversion, 
soraetimcB interesting it may be, sometimes almost in- 
tolerable — to be here, far away from all disquiet and 
all impediment, in the fullest freedom and peace ! 

The house in which 1 am living belongs to the Lu- 
theran evangelical community — honest Luther! if I 
sincerely fought under thy ahadowj then give to me now 
a glorious d\^'elling-place as my reward — and the adja- 
cent hospital of the community derives an income 
from the letting of apartments to persons of their own 
faith. The house stands in a garden, on the spot where 
formerly stood the temple of Saturn i and how shall I 
describe the view which I have from my room 1 Below 
the rock I see the ruins of ancient Rome ; the Forum, 
the Coliseum, rise up as if out of a grave, surrounded 
by a park brilliant with the verdure of spring. Here 
the Tiber winds at the foot of Monte Aventino, 
throned aloft ivith its churches and its villas; and 
there^ beyond these, extends the broad, vacant Cam- 
pagna, bordered by the sea towards the districts of 
Ostia, of Albano, and the Sabine hillsj in a wide 
circuit. From the chain of the Alban hills rises Monte 
Cavo, with the convent of the Pass ion is ts on its summit 
^the towns of Frascati, Albano, Ariccia, and many 
others, shining out white from the green terraces in its 
bosom. And above all this earthly scene, with its ruins 
and gardens, palaces, temples, villas, meadows, and 
hills, now beams the brightest of vernal heavens, now 
flames the brilliant sun of Italy I Below my window 
the garden shines forth on its rock-foundaHon, with its 
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70568 and lilacs, whilst tame doves come flying to my 
balcony; and this air, this freshneaSj freedom and 
peace, morning^ noon, and rdght^ — there are almost too 
many good tilings ! 

I awake in the night with a joyoiis longing for the 
day I I rise early in the morningj at five o'clockj that I 
may witness the crimson light of sunrise and the won- 
drously beautiful play of colours which it produces in 
the vast expanse of space. I behold the sun rlse^ and 
his earliest beams salute the little statue of Minerva 
on the tower of the Capitol. At noon I am seated at 
my writing-tahle, with the doors open upon the balcony, 
on which I go out now and then to bathe my temples in 
the glorious air of spring, and to let my eye wander 
over the landscape. I take my breakfast and dinner 
also with these doors open, whilst the most lovely 
white and silver-grey doves come tripping in upon the 
green carpet, to gather up some of the crumbs of the 
table. 

A respectable Italian matron, Theresa, trustworthy 
and kind as a faithful old servant in Sweden^ waits 
upon me and attends to my little household. In the 
afternoon I take my walksj visit ehurches, etudios^ or 
the parts of Rome with w^hich I am unacquainted i m 
the evening I again stand in my balcony ^ see the 
crescent moon rise above the shadows of the triumphal 
arches and ruins of ancient Home, see little lights 
kindled along the Tiber and reflected in its waters, 

I thank my Father in heaven the whole day long, 
and work at my story j ^^ Father and Daughter." I am 
writing this story with joy; because this picture repre- 
sents the light side of that portrait me of life of which 
my *' Hertha " supplied the shadow-side. 

After these two works I shall .die more calmly. 
Mat/ l^i. — I am obliged to remove, because my rooms 
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with their gplendld view were already engaged hj a 
family, who are now expected daily, I have now, there- 
fore, a little corner-room in the same house, with one 
eye— for is not the window the eye of the room t — turned 
to Rome and St. Peter'a, and the other glancing down 
upon the gardens, one of which is full of roses in flower, 
and with a view towards Monte Aventino, the Tiber 
and the temple of Vesta; and beyond them, across the 
Campagna, but of which objects a tree growing before 
the windows, and the foliage of which becomes thicker 
every day, prevents me from seeing much. But it m 
good and beautiful to be even here. Here are still the 
same peace and rest, the same pure air, the same oblig- 
ing and comfortable Theresa to wait upon me. Instead 
of the doves, I have now four handsome nice children 
playing in the garden^ and every evening a great dance 
of fire-flieSj %vhich come in ever-increasing numbers, and 
give their brilliant ballets, amongst the shadows of the 
garden, until towards midnight* In the morning 1 am 
awakened by the cheerful twittering of a number of 
birdsj and rise at the sound of the melodioua bells of 
the little church, Bocca della VerUa^ the lofty campanile 
of which rises near the temple of Vesta, on the banka 
of the Tiber. The large bell has a singularly pure and 
musical tone — una hellavoce, says Theresa* 

The weather is perfectly glorious, and the moonlight 
magnificent, I enjoyed it last evenings in company 

with my countryman, Mr, S , f^ we walked in the 

acacia alleys round the Coliseum. The moonlight, which 
massed together the lights and shadows, caused these 
grand ruins to stand forth in all their solemn beauty, 
from the pale green delicate foliage with which the 
spring has surrounded them. The nightingales made 
the scene vocal with their enchanting songs, whilst the 
mandolin-players on the other side of the Coliseum re- 




gpooded by national melodies, in finely artistic and tre- 
mulous tones* The acacias filled the air with perfume, 
and we walked on silently and undisturbed by chat- 
tering company. It could not have been more beau- 
tiful 

And now, before I continue ray sketches of the small 
occurrences of the day^ I will present to youj my R., in 
its completenees, or at least in its principal features, 
the result of my innermost life and research during 
these two years of t ravel j as it at the present time re- 
veals itself to me» This will also assist me in all the 
more firmly fixing it in my own mindp I will call it 

Mt Resume. 

If you have accompanied me through the regions of 
the Swiss Alps^ then you know that that which I sought 
for before everything else was tkfi-QjigiQaLfmmtaiu of 
my faith J and not mine alone, but of yours also, my Rp, 
and that of every one who depends upon an eternal 
truthj immovable, unchangeable, above tlie things which 
change. You know that I came to Switzerland, at- 
tracted thither by the hope that I should there be 
nearer to jt, because one of the noblest minds of that 
country, Alexandre Vinet, had published it in language 
and sentiment of no common inspiratioUp The name 
which he gave to it was not new on the earth. Already 
Paul, Rom, ii, 15, has spoken of it ; and after him, Pascal, 
Rousseau, Sehleicrmacher, and many others j and they 
had referred to the conscience, as a primeval conscious- 
ness, an original fountain in the human breast, lYhen 
the Swiss J A. Vinet and Charles Se ere tan, again brought 
it forward as the highest organ of religious truth, it ac- 
qnired a new force and a higher consciousness, but it 
did not contain anything new. It was evident to me 
tbat consciousness, the most holy portion of the human 
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beings mustj if it contained the fountain of truth regard- 
ing Godj contains also the fountain of truth and cer- 
tain ty in everything. 

Amidst prayer and labourj amidst conflict in good 
and in evil, (or contradiction) with man and booka, 
butj above all, amidst faithful examination into the depth / 
of ray own soul, my view became clear, and I foundA"^^^-*^ 
that of which I shall shortly speak. 

Two great teachers offered themselves as guides to 
me on my way, and both said : " Trust in me, and thou 
shalt find the truth and happiness I " And each warned 
me of the other as mideaders and teachers of error. 
These were the Catholic and the Protestant Churches. 
Both saidj " I will lead you to Chri:*tj and through Christ 
to God/' 

The former^ the Catholic, shewed me, as the means of 
coming to an acquaintance with the Savlonr, faith in 
that Church, or in its priesthood, which would be one 
and the same thing — and also good works- 

The latter, the Protestant, gave me^ as the means for 
this purpose^ the Holy Scriptures, and charged me to 
have '^ faith alone " 

I have, in the course of the sketches of my journey, 
said sufficient about the peculiar merits and deficienciea 
of both churches, as they have appeared to me, to ren- 
der it unnecessary for me further to touch on this subject, 
which, in order fully to be expatiated upo% would re- 
quire more time and a Lirger capacity than I have at 
my command, I will take it for granted, ray R., that 
joUy like myself, consider that tliere ought to be, that 
there ought to arise, a more perfect, a more universal 
Church, which would in a higher degree than either of 
these two satisfy our innermost need for justice, good- 
ness, truth, unity, perfection* 

But what can authorize me, an ephemera of com-- 
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paratively but few years^ to criticize these erections of 
centuries ?— to require from thetn something more than 
they give 1 That ia the question- 

" I cannot help it I " I might reply — ^"the necessity 
for it lies within me—it is a thirst after the perfect I 
God gave it to me — but there ia a reason for the thirst, 
the validity of which nobody will deny," 

" A life of virtue and happinesSj the image of para- 
dise^ which we aU more darkly or more clearly hear in 
the depths of our own breast " — God's order and king- 
dom as in heaven so on earth — that is the heavenly 
view which compels me, which, once beheld, once coni- 
prehended, makes it impossible for me to be satisfied 
with it in part — with it dim and imperfect* Be then 
this (and so it is) my very dearest self. 

It is Thou who, once revealed as the highest arche- 
typCj conipellest me to seek, and long to combat, until I 
can rest in a world perfected in Thee. It must notj it 
cannot be otherwise^ if we will be faithful to the highest 
within us. 

But what authorizes me to assume that this view is 
the true one"? To make it the final end of my critical 
inquiry, and of my endeavours? It is the two Christian 
Churches %vhich thus ioquirej because in this they are 
agreed, to censure both you and me if we deviate from, 
or go beyond, their dogmatical doctrines. 

What authorizes me to believe in the truth of my 
view? In the midst of the world's errors to 
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believe in tlie rectitude of what the age of man can 
comprehend? I now approach the moat innermost! 
May I only find words rightly to express that which, 
it eeems to me, I have clearly comprehended ! 

Plato spoke of *^ a third eye/' which he considered 
himself to have within him, and which always beheld 
in everything its primeval source (idea) and connection* 
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Socrates considered himself to be enlightened and 
guided by a Demons or higher spirit^ which told him 
what he ought to do or to leave undone. Chriatiau 
thinkers have called tb is inner eye and this demon the 
rational conscience of the human being- But I will 
retain the figure presented by Plato, as it renders my 
view the more intelligible, 

I find this '* third eye," with its faculty of dipcriraina- 
tion and judgment, to be possessed by all people, and in 
every age of the world* Above all, 1 find that man- 
kind has adjudged something to be right and some- 
thing to be wrong J something to be good and some- 
thing to be evil, something to be lovely and something to 
be unlovely- From this proceed those remarkable ac- 
cordances amongst all people and in all ages^ notwith- 
standing the varieties which are called forth by the 
influence of times and circumstances on the development 
of the inner eye. Above all, I see likewise that this 
has enjoined upon mankind to look up to a higher 
being, which decides upon tbeir fiate, which decides the 
fate of nations and individuals^ — a being to whom they 
must sacrifice and pray, ITiE altar is as old as the 
human dwelling on earth. But this being becomes 
tlifferent to tbe human eye according as the latter 
becomes more clear-seeing and the former reveals him- 
self. Amongst all Christian nations I find a great 
unity in the comprehension of the Supreme Being, so 
also in the direction taken by their social laws, their 
morals, and their art. All have for their object 
tbe making mankind better and happier. All these 
jjeople acknowledge one Lord and one duty— that of 
obeying his commands ; all have the same purpose on 
earth, and the same hope beyond tbe grave. Thej 
behold evidently tbe same truth, tbe same primal view 
(idea.) Whence cornea this accordance? The inner 
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eje of the human race has become cleared wiih these 
nations, and it was prepared to receive the light wlien 
the light descended upon the earth. 

But aa in the bodily eye of man the whole , bofl j 
m^j be said to be represented/ so does this inner eye 
contain the whole world of the human being ; and as 
the bodily visual nerve proceeds from an *^ optic cham- 
ber *' the central organ of the head, the brain, in the 
roysterioiis interior of which residei a discriniinatingj 
judgingjand kw-gi%'ingpowerj so exists the visual nerve 
of the inner eye — Plato's third eye — in connection with 
God, and beholds the eternalj primal i mages, as they 
live in Him and His kingdom. When this eye, native 
to the kingdom of God, turns iteelf upon earthly things, 
it involuatarilj exercises a primally discriminating, 
judging and hxw-giving power. It tries, rejects, 
approves J or demands something new, something better. 
It judges according to those eternal primal imagei^, 
which it beholds and judges correctly according as they 
are clear to its view. Because the eye of the spirit^ 
like that of the body, requires to be educated in order 
to see correctly- But it is possessed of the faculty of 
this correct sight. The inner eye is a seeing eye, in 
the highest sense. It beholds the eternal, the immu- 
table. It is the mirror of the Eternal Light- 

^^ Light which enlightens every man that comes into 
the world.'^t Light of that light wliich was before the 
world was created^ and which came to the earth in 
order to make it all light, in order to mature it for the 

* The whole constituent parts of the body are also found in the 
eye j but still the eje has yet Bomething more, something of its 
own^ which the rest of the body does not possess j namely, the 
crystalline materia, which constitutes its window, ita Tiflual glaaa, 
Eren the eye of the tree contains the tree, and can reproduce it. — 
Author^ 3 note- 

t St Johu^s Gospel, i,, 19, 
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kiDgdom of heaTcn, Thou art my light, primal gouree 
of my abilitj to eeek and to find the truth; thou 

guidest and enlightenest every man who cotnes into the 
world I If I look over the nations of the world, even 
from the moit ancient tlme^, I behold thee guiding them 
yet in the morning tmlight of the earth ; if I look to 
that which led them onward in cultivation^ in humanitT;, 
I behold Thee ; if I look to the formation of the great 
eommunities which call themselvea the Chri]?tiaa 
Church, I again behold Thee — although now clarkeaed 
by ecclesiastic walls— reflecting the heavenly vision of 
a divine revelation ; if I look down into the depths of 
my own spirit^ and enquire after that which^ even from 
my childhood, taughtj enlightened, reproved, admonished^ ' 
and admonishes me to the exercise of my daily in- 
dividuality, I again find Thee, thou brightly burning 
flame, thou holy secret fire — source of disquiet and 
source of heavenly rest, eye of truth, light of the light 
of God I Thou dost not control my will, but thou 
makest me the judge of my own actions. Silent, but 
shining like the pillar of fire which guided the children 
of Israel on their way through the deaert, thou con- 
tiuueat to go before the human race upon its pilgrimage. 
Thou gocst secretly^ guiding onward every formative 
work, every work of its genius, and leadat it forward 
to its goal — perfection. Thus in legislation^ morals, 
social forms, science, art, the church, the state, in- 
dividual and general life* Primal forma in the Divine, 
and the yearning after His kingdom —in tuition of the 
perfect, the impulse towards perfection, and the necessity 
for harm on J — these are the secret canons and the 
springs of action in humanity. These compel hu- 
manity to seek for the highest, for the perfect in the 
idea and the reality ; and it will attain to no peace, it 
will attain to no rest, until it have worked out into 
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reality every ideal of life, and transformed life itaelf 
into a kingdom of Godp This is the goal I How 
human beings are to arrive at it depends upon the 
correctness of their sightj and on the purity of their 
win. 

I know very well every thiug which can be said on 
the imperfection of the human power of vision, of its 
confusionsj errors, &c,, as well as all which history and 
individual experience testify on the subject. But do 
they not ali^o testify of a more correct and more lucid 
fundamental vision at the present time! All know- 
ledge and all higher Bcience advance upon such a prin- 
ciple. The highest science, that of God and of man, 
cannot have any other. False tones and dissonances do 
not prevent the reality of perfect harmouics — nay, they 
have a secret reference to them. 

If I doubted my own ability tonnderstand the truth, 
then I must doubt everything which I see ; but 1 can- 
not do so and yet live. I must believe in my own 
power of discrimination J and I do so even when I am 
aware that my \iew is not fully correct, and precisely 
BO because I ara aware of it- I then have a feeling of, 
or I see indistinctly, something which is more correct, 
which more closely resembles the primal image. If I 
do not accept this, I then remain in contradiction with 
myself and with everything, and then I find myself in a 
state of disorder, I must seek after an accordance 
with my reason, with my heart, with my conscience * 
this is the primal law of my being. To remain in con- 
tradiction is to remain in hell. The necessity for har- 
mony in myself and in everything is an eternal require- 
ment of humanity's highest imperishable nature. That 
which I accept as eternal truth has its foundation in 
this requirement. 

Thus it appears to me that the facts necessary for 
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the development of human life are twofold : God, wbo, 
above every new age, and every new human soul^ speaks 
anewj " Let there be light T and the human being, or 
the humanityj which receives and continues onward the 
revealed light. Of the innermost organ — the inner 
eye — I have already &aid BufEcieot to explain my 
meaning. Let me now say a few words on the goal 
which it haa in view* 

Because toward:^ this goal I see every human being, 
and all nations, from the most ancient timcs^ striving 
consciously or unconsciously ; and aU the wise and all 
the good of the earth have endeavoured to lead man- 
kind nearer to it- They have given to it many different 
names ; the most popular, in all agesj is that of haj)- 
pineas* Prophets in ecstatic visions have proclaimed 
this goal to be a state of virtue, of beauty, and of 
happiness — a realm of glory and perfection, as well for 
nature as for humanity — a state under w^hich everything 
was goodj a world of harmonies — Christ Jesus called it 
the kingdom of God ; and ever since then His disciples, 
consciously or unconsciouslyj have been endeavouring 
to introduce it into human life. We all of us, we who 
acknowledge ourselves to be of His name, have learned, 
in the prayer of prayers, that of oar Lord, to pray for 
the coming of this kingdom on earth as it is in heaven. 
And, nevertheless, its image is still so dimly compre- 
hended both by the visible and the invisible Church of 
Christ I 

The Catholic Church says that she comprehends this 
goal ; but then she separates it from the actual^ from the 
general life, and even more and more incloses it within 
the symbolical institution, which she calls the Church, 
She forgets more and more — at least in Rome — that 
symbols, dead works, and ceremonies, are not the chief 
thing. She takes the shell for the kernel She builds > 



^ beautiful churcheB, aud permits humanity to decline. 
The Protestant Church which, with infinite energy^ 
broke the shell of forms and dead works, in order to 
come at life and truth, establiahed for her Church a 
principle of inexpressible depth — ^'^ faith alone makes 
holjj" and established the right of free inquiry. But 
whilst renewing the religious consciousness, and striking 
deeper into the primal relationship of God with man, 
her view also became one-sided, and her invisible Church 
was not able to retain the conception of the kingdom 
f God.» 
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How immeasurably superior^ however, its logical concepdon 
of the Church is in comparisoit with that of the Romaa Catholic 
Church may be seen from the passages which I here transcribe 
from the catechisiDs of the two faiths : — 

I Quesiiofi,—^Wh&t is the only Church by which you can he saved 
according to the Eoman Cathohc doctrine? jhim^er. — The 
Church Uiiiversai (Chi'istian) is an assembly of all those fnithfid 
(Christians who are baptized^ and acknowledge their faith iu 
'Christ our Lord, and acknowledge^ as His vifario^ and as Christ 
on earth, the high Roman Fontiff (il eommo Pontefice Homano,) 
^" Dotirina breve Christiana, com. p. ordine di Papa Cleraenti 
Tin., cial R. P. Roberto Bellarmiuo della cotnpagnia di G*su." 
pBoma, 1867, 

Question. — What, accoTding to the acknowledgment of the 
Bvangelical Church, is the only true Church of Christ, whose 
memhers can be saved? Ansiver. — It ia to be met with wher- 
ever the Word of God is proclaimed and the means of grace 
partaken of; and every one who is really converted from sin 
to the living God, let him belong to whatever community of 
Christians he may, is a member of this Church, a member of the 
holy community^as the apoitolic coufi^sion of faith more closely 
decides the signification of the word, a holy, Universal Church. 

I have taken the first passages from the ItaUan catechimn for 
children and young persons generally used at the present time* 
The latter I have extracted from a kind of Protestant catechism, 
the title of which I do not now recollect ; but members of the 
Evangehcal Church will not deny its principles to be their own, — 
Auihar'si note. 
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She reconducted the spirit, indeed, to the depths of 

religious and moral consciousness, but did not iee 
the tenor of the whole, and does not see it even at 
the present time. She remained faithful to her glorious 
principle of the right of free inquirj, on the ground 
of the ability of the human being to comprehend the 
truth, and on the ground of the enlightening operation 
of the Holy Spirit on every honestly seeking mind. 
Perhaps it could not be so during the enfranchised 
adolescence, if I may be allowed the expression, of the 
human race, as many occurrences during the earliest 
times of the Reformation seem to demonstrate^ Man- 
kind had so long walked in the leading- strings of the 
Church, that they had not yet learned to advance 
independently, guided by the light of the Gospel, in 
the footsteps of the Saviour. Even the Church which ^ 
protested against Eome made herself the guardian of • 
the mind, fettered it anew to the letter of the Word, 
and forbade the u^e of thought, or, at least, the teach* 
ing of any doctrine which was not conformable with 
her own eatablirihed dogmas. She based them upon 
the word of God ia the Iloly Scriptures, but she for- 
bade their interpretation in any way different to her 
own ; and so it is at the present day ia mauy countries. 
Perhaps it was necessary in the earliest timesj but — 
Dowl She has honestly, even as the Catholic Church 
in her time, fulfilled her mission of educating the jieople 
hj instruction and preaching. But her power over 
human souls will decrease more and more if she herself 
do not more deeply comprehend her own part and the 
object which it is designed to accompli ah — ^that of 
placing every human being in a position of self-respon- 
eibility to God, and to preach His kingdom, not as a 
something only beyond the grave, in heaven itself, but 
as a something which is to be worked out upon eartlu 




For this purpose it ig necessary that she do not cast 
aside those means which develop the freedom and iti- 
dependence of the human mind. She must not be 
afmiJ of freedom, but make it a familiar guest on earth 
as it is in heaven. 

Why should she fear? Has she not, during the 
three centuries in v^rhich she has taught and laboured^ 
seen the nations favourably develop themselves in 
their inner life and outward prosperity ? Has she not 
also seen periions, who hold themselves apart from the 
outer churchj devote themselves to labour for the 
kingdom which the Saviour will found upon earth! 
Does she not beliold an improvement in prisons, the 
naked clothed j the hungry fed, neglected children cared 
for and educated I Does she not behold domestic life 
purified, sanctified, and the civil freedom extended more 
and more to the children of the land. Does she not 
behold science and art, and, above all, literature — that 
great popular rostrum in the forum of the world — 
become servants of that kingdom, and that the time of 
the silent sufferers is approaching its end. 

Let any one look with unprejudiced eye at the con- 
dition of those countries where the Word of God is 
freely preached, where the Holy Scriptures are familiar 
to the hand of every man, and free inquiry the 
prerogative of every rational being, and then compare 
it with the condition of those countries in which 
education is fettered by the priesthood, w^here the Holy 
Script urea arc forbidden or inaccessible to the people^ 

I who cannot even read them, where the people are 
^orant, or taught only blindly to obey the priests and 
the temporal government I Let him compare Switzer- 
^nd with Italy, Prussia with Austria, England with 
S'rancCi North America with South America I In 
which is there most monility, most order 1 In which is 
VOL, IL 4 
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THE TRUE CATHOLIC CHUECH. 

there the largest amoant of pro^eritj, spiritual and 
tempomll In which are popular revolutions least to 
be dreaded ? In which are the states themselves most 
eecure, calm, and at the same time roost progresaiye 
towards the object of all government, the general 
common-weal ! Is it not in the countries where 
freedom of conscience and freedom of citizenship are in 
the possession of the people? — where the people 
themselves may choose their own faith and their own 
laws — where the human being is placed in immediate 
contact with the highest ideas, and made responsible 
for his own choice and his own actions t The 
testimony 6£ history, then, seems to admonish us to 
follow the example of Him who called the poor and the 
■unlearned fishermen to be the apostles of His kingdom, 
and who calls ub all to continue His work of liberation, 
" But when that which is perfect is come, then that 
which is in part shall be done away." Thus, also^ with 
the two great Christian Churches,* they will cease from 
their disseverance and enmity when they arrive at a 
deeper comprehension of their oneness in Chmt^, and of 
their one common object- In this future, higher 
Universal Churchj the eye which turns to God shall no 
longer find its view circumscribed by barriers of human 
construction. It will have free range over the 
treasures of God's revelation ; it will freely accept, out 
of the riches of the older as well as of the yonnger 
church, those gamered-up and those newly-acquiredj 
and, from the une^chausted and inexhaustible wealth of 
the Gospel, everything which belongs to the perfecting 
of the order, of the harmony which it beholds — in God. 

♦ I say nothini^ here of . the Greek Chtmchj because a^ yet I am 
iinact[imint'ed with it But bb a Christian Church it canuot 
remaiu separated from a UaiyersaJ Churck, which embraces the 
kingdom of God.— Author'M note. 
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In tbi3 Cliurcli none will be called heretics or unclirist- 
ian who with mind and will labour for the well-being 
of mankindj according to the will of Christ. Catbolica 
and Unitarians will, whilst they live for the object for 
which He lived and died, be called His true discipleg. 
This church will not confound the religious science and 
the religious life- If even the so-called atheist 
performed the deeds of the good Samaritan, or had the 
courage to combat for the truth, he also will hear the 
words of the Master : ^* Thou art not far from the 
kingdom of God I '* 

With Christ as example, with His Holy Spirit m 
teacher, and with the coming of the kingdom of God 
on earth as it is in heaven as its object, this Universal 
Chnreh will, nevertheless, not arrogate to itself the 
authority of ordaining at any period that which shall be 
valid for ever. She knows that she muat grow and be 
perfected in the wisdom of Christ. She will, from 
century to century, at the universal synods, and by the 
true representatives of the Christian communitiesj 
consider anew her faith and her lifcj and measure them 
by that of the eternal archetype^ and by the light of the 
Divine Truth. She will each time, like the elders of 
Israel on the Jordan, erect memorials which shall say^ 
** Hitherto God has helped us/* and establish rules for 
the next annual meeting. She will not fear nor yet 
fall into error, because she will never lose sight of the 
Divine Teacher, and will hold fa&t by His words, 
addressed to the assembled disciples ; '* The Com- 
forter, which is the Holy Ghost, whom the Father will 
send in my name, he shall teach you all things, and 
bring all things to your remembrance, whatsoever I 
have said to you ; he shall lead you into all truth : and, lo, 
I am with you alway, even to the end of the world " 

But until this true Universal Church acquires 
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EVER-INCREASING INTEREST OF ROME* 



Btrepgtbj her gjrcat eectiona may continue, if thej will 
only each of them more fully develop their innermost 
truth — develop their life* I do not know, tut it 
appears to me, that the religious life ia most awake, is 
most Tital, in those Protestant countries where the 
ProtestaQt and Catholic churches stand free and 
equally pro tec ted, side by side, as in England, Germanyj 
and Switzerland. There arises then 4iot unfrequentlj 
between their leaders a noble emulution^ upon purely 
Chriatiati grounds. What great individual character, 
and what beautiful institulignsj have not the two 
ecclesiastical faiths given birtb to, especially in England 
and Germany I 

Individual persona Lave in aU Christian Churches 
attained to the same degree of human excellence- But 
in the free country, in the free communityj the number 
of these per^sons is greatj in those which are not free 
it is few. This constitutes the difference between 
people and people. 

And now — Good night, my E. ! 



May IBth, — ^The interest of Home increases with 
every day that the stranger lingers there- New 
beautiful works are discovered by him in the churches^ 
or in the streets and squares. The splendid villas, with 
their grounds, which the grandees so hospitably throw 
open to the visits of strangers — -scenes from the life of 
the people^ or from the life of the Church— furnish 
unceiising subjects of enjoyment or observation, and 
material for the diaiy of snch^ at least, as, like myself, 
keep one- 
Alt hough the formative art — -especially the antique — 
acquired for me in Rome a higher significance, as the 
attempt of the human mind to express in beautiful 
forms its own advancing clearness of the ideal — the 
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" Highest joy and deepest sorrow^ 
Id the heaveog and on the earth'* — 



iyet I shall not say much on the workoff J^ which 
femain to me as revelations of the second order- They 
perpetuate for the beholder or observer the great 
moments of life— its harmonies or discords. This 
fleems to me to constitute their immortal value. They 
give also a kind of graduated scale of tlie popular 
culture or view of life from one age to another ; and 
this is of great importance. 

I can see that the conception which the Greeks had 
of the Divinity did not reach to the highest require- 
ments of humanity^ from the Very forms of their gods. 
Minerva, Juno, Venus are cold beauties^ without sym- 
pathy for humanity ; and Father Jupiter, with his low 
forehead and bushy wig, is a respectable Pasha of con- 
fined intellectj but as different from the ideal of the 
Father as presented, glorified in Christy as heaven is 
from earth. And when it is said that a man died 
happy if he could only for once behold the countenance 
of the Olympian Jove^ as presented in the statue by 
Ftiidias in £lisj it naust have been said as a compliment 
to the sculptor, or the Greeks* claim to happiness was 
not great. The Apollo of the Vatican alone seems to 
me so beautiful and noble^ that 1 rejoice that such a 
form does not move upon the earth » because in that 
case people might be tempted to idolatry. How^ far 
these gods fell short of being moral ideals is proved by 
the traditions of their actions. One need only re*:all 
those of Apollo and Hermes, Minerva and Ar^chne, 
and the love stories of Jupiter ! And they well knew 
itj the later great teacher^^y Pythagoras^ SocrateSj and 
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now 
seen on the eartli ; first in tlie churches, tho^e treasure* 
chambers of the Christian life, which arose in beautj 
upon the ravaged desolated fieUl of heathen Romej and 
which will still remain as beautiful monuments of 
Christian art and science, even if it should no longer 
be the Pontifical capital, I advise you, my IL, to 
see in the church of San Pietro de Vincoli the^oaea 
of Michael Augelo, a remarkable figure, strong and full 
of deep earnestnessj a figure worthy both of the Prophet 
aud the arti=it. Moses has descended from Sinai, filled 
With divine energy of the presence and word of God, 
and beholds the children of Israel dancing around the 
golden calf which they had made during his absence. 
He sits down, astonished and angry, and phicks at his 
beard. All this appears to me ex|jre3sed in the figui^. 

In the beautiful church Maria sopra Minerva, half in 
the Gothic style, you should see, near the altar, an 
excellent Christ j also by Michael Angclo, and the beau- 
tiful recumbent figure of Catharine of Sienna, with its 
expression of eternal peace. See also in the church of 
St^ CeciHaj in Trastevere, the statue of the youthful 
martyr, lying as her body was found in the oldest cata- 
comb ; as also the chamber, a bath-room, still orna- 
mented with valuable mosaics, in which she suffered 
martyrdom^ To this church belongs a convent, con- 
taining upwards of sixty nuns } they live under strict 
rule, and occupy themselves with music and the pre- 
paration of priests' and church ornaments, I heard 
them sing an erudite and elabprate massj with ptirfect 
accurnoy^ but — without soul. 

In the little hidden church of Maria della Pace, you 
must see the sibyk of Eaphael, one of the most beauti- 
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fulj grand compoBitiona of this master. The sibyls are 
of different agesj but all listen to angela who are whis- 
pering to them the worda which they are to write. 
The composition ia full of life, beauty, and nobility. 
These sibyls remind rne of a Sibylla^ which 70U ought 
to see, if you come to Eome. It ia by Guercino, and 
is iu the museum of the Capitol, a figure of more 
solemn earnestness than these of Raphael, but wilh aa 
profound a gaze, as nobly beautiful, as truly turned 
away from the world, and fixed alone upon the eternal 
truth. It is known under the name of the S^hilh 
Pmdca. 

Amongst the sculptures of the museum of the Capitol 
I especially remember the Faun of Praxiteles and the 
Dying Gladiator — the former as the representation of 
the most charming enjoyment of the repose of earthly 
life, tliat doke far niefite which is so dear to the in- 
habitanta of the South ; the latter as a type of the 
highest disgust of life* The gladiator ia wounded to 
death J he has nothing to look forward tOj he has no 
hope, he wishes nothing but — to die. Silent and 
gloomy, he looks down towards the earth ; he has no 
friend and no God ; the people exult over his sufferings, 
He kno\vs it, and is alone — alone 1 Thus in the old 
time he was seen to fall and die in the circus of the 
Coliaeam, 

The ao"Called Capitoline Venus has her particular 
niche in the museum, and you must pay to see her, 
but — she is worth the cost. 

The ancient bronze figure of the she- wolf, which 
gave suck to &o»)ulus and Remua, is the most inte- 
resting art -curiosity in this museum. 

Whilst I am in the capital of Art I will say a few 
worda about the artiats whom I have latest visited and 
their studios. 
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The EogliHii ficnlptor, GibsoD, is especially linppj in 
imitating' the antique. His figures of Psjdie have a 
sylphide beauty, which places them in this respect 
before the antique* But his most interesting work, la 
my eyes, is his pupil, a young American lady, Miss 
Hosmer, After ^v& years' instruction from him, this 
gifted girl has developed a perfectly peculiar and many- 
aided talent. Her many perfected statues prove this ; 
for instance, her Hecuba, her Daphne, her Sleeping 
Girl — a figure intended for a sepulchral monument to 
the memory of a beautiful young English lady, Miss 
Falcon J, who, when riding one day on the banks of the 
Tiber, the ground euddenly giving way under her 
horse's feet, was dro^-ned ; but, above all, is her 
peculiar talent shown by her Puck, the king of all 
naughty little boys, whom one could kiss and take a 
fancy to at once as he sits there on his throne of 
acanthus leaves and mushrooms, and seems to throw 
a lizard at yon. Take care ! He is so fuU of life, that 
who knows if he be not actually alive f 

Miss Hoamer has already executed seven copies of 
this charming impish boy, and has yet orders for more* 
She intends to make a counterpart to Puck, in the 
form of a girl, which shall be called Topsy, after the 
little African child in Mrs. Stowe's excellent story of 
*' Uncle Tom's Cabin/' Miss Hosnier has still her 
atelier near to that of her master. He seems to rejoice 
like a father over her* She is twenty-three years of 
age, and has a small but well-formed 6gure, with an 
expression of energy and health ; she has also that 
pretty, round, anitnated countenance, the glance and 
arch smile of which have something of little Puck in 
them. She seems happy and full of the freshness of 
life, and will dedicate her whole life to Art. 

*' Only take care,'* said I, " that you don't fall 
in love I" 
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*^ Oh ! I have already goue through that," said ahe, 
siniling with an expression of Puck-like character — **all 
that y over 1" 

If I mistake not> thig Puck-like character is her own, 
of course in a proper degree. But, indeed, without 
something of the Puck aud a good deal of energy, a 
young woman could not have advanced to v^here 
she is. 

Another youn^ American lady. Miss Lander, from 
Salem J tn Massachusetts, is studying also the plastic 
art in Eonie; and, for the presenty these two are the 
only female students in tlm branch of art. Misa 
Lander came to Rome as the pupil of the distinguished 
American sculptor, Crawford, but since his tragical 
death, by cancer of the eye^ she has worked inde- 
jiendently. She has less talent, perhaps, and less 
originality than Miss Hosmer; but her subjects are 
noblej and the impression of her heads at once pure 
and great* Thus, in her Young Siberian, and in the 
bust of the American novelist, Ilawtliorne, with the 
striking head. Such an expression as is there given 
proceeds from the souL 

A third young American lady in Eomc confers 
honour on the New World by her unusual scientific 
culture ; this is the astronomer, Miss MitoheL She 
IS already known in Europe, as well as in America, by 
an astronomif'al discovery, and she has come hither to 
acquire knowledge regarding the Observatory of Rome, 
and to communicate the same to her native land. The 
Jesuit?, who have the care and management of the 
observatory, as well as all the scientific institutions in 
the states of the Church, have, with great liberality and 
politeneB9, thrown it open to her, and given her all the 
information she required. She found everything con- 
nected with it in the utmost order and perfection. The 
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gentlemen, the Jesuits, are distingiiished for their pro- 
found knowledge of the positive sciences. 

It was a pleasure to me to hear this young American 
ladj speak of her father as her teacher, and as the one 
who inspired her with an interest for science* Her 
affection for her father was so great, that she feared 
lest this interest should decrease if he were no longer 
able to share it with her, 

At the Italian Eosetti's I saw a great wealth of 
works of art, beautiful, but not of the highest beauty- 
Esmeralda and her Goat, a little Flora from every-day 
life, a Mad Ophelia, a young woman in the slave* 
market, are all figures of much grace and perfection- 
Most origin al> and not the least beautiful, is a group 
of an elderly gentleman, of noble appearance, who raises 
by the hand a poor lad, who is sitting astride on a curb* 
stone. The boy is Eosctti himself when a child, and 
this group is dedicated to his benefactor. 

At the " American," Mr. Moser's, a number of Indian 
subjects may be seen with well-formed figures, but I 
have seen more beautiful countenances amongst the 
Indians at the sources of the Mississippi. His Poca- 
hontas, stanJinrf in her picturesque Indian costume, 
looking down thoughtfully at a little cross, is excel- 
lently conceived. The most beautiful of all his statues 
seemed to me to be his Kebecca at the Well, and the 
Goddess of Silence. 

In the atelier of Mr. Kogers, another American 
artist, I admired the pictures in bas-relief from the 
history of Columbus, intended for the gates of the 
new Capitol in Washington, a work similar to that on 
the gates of the Baptistry at Florence, but original in 
regard to the subject^ and treated with great knowledge 
and artistic skill. 

But now enough of artistic matters and studios fur 
the present* 
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I Amongst the various palaceSj with their gardensj I 
will merely mention that which ie now possessed hj 
the Corsini family, and which formerly belonged to 
the Swedls^h Queen Christina, ditrin«^ her residence in 
Kome* Her bedroom alone — the room in which she 
died — is Btlll kept in the state it was when she occupied 
it. The pictures ou the walU, and which were exe- 
cuted for iicFj are an extraordinary rococo. One sees 
side by side pictures of saints and unclothed female 
figures amongst satyrs. But in this woman's soul was 
an extraordinary mixture of small and great, of high 
and low. One picture in tlie room, of very mediocre 
quality^ or rather helow mediocrity, represents her 
baptism in St. Peter's, after her renunciation of the 
Protestant faith of licr father. It represents a herald 
blowing 11 trumpet to proclaim the remarkable transac- 
tion to the world, 

Sweden has to thank Queen Christina for having 
given, in that country, a new impulse to scientific Hfe* 
In Rome, aldo, she distinguished herself for her interest 
in the sciences. In this respect she retained a sort of 
grandeur and a sort of estimation ; but of friends she 
had none, and the scanty, or rather miserable^ way in 
which she rewarded^ by her will, her faithful servantsj 
*^ speedily dried their tejira for her death,*' as says one 
of them in her nawe narrative- She departed to the 
other life without having communicated to any one 
that which existed in her own soul, silent and incom- 
prehensible even to herself j she resembled those 
meteorsj brilliant, but unproductive, which now and 
then astonish our ga^e as they speed through their 
eccentric career^ giving us little light and a gr^at deal 
of puzzling of brains. 

The garden which belongs to the palace is large and 
beautiful, laid out in the old French style* The rosea > 
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liloomed luxuriantly^ the foiititams played in clear jet«, 
and the nighiiiigalea iflnp deliciouely in the groves. 
So was it when Queen Christina walked there; but 
could the cruel inurderesi of Monaldeschi ever enjoy 
this beauty atid tliis peace? 

Amongst my more extensive excursione 1 was most 
intereated by that to Ostia, The excavationa of tha 
old hing-buried city are now actively going forward- 
A long extent of tomba^ beautiful mosaic floorsj in 
bath-rooms and private dwelling-housefly are laid open; 
they also have found statuea. One remarkably lovely 
female itatue of white marble was di&covered lately in a 
bath-room; she stood there, beautifully draped, but 
without the head. All excavations must cease with the 
end of this mouthy for then comes malaria, with its 
train of fevers, snakes and tuusquitoes, and man must 

We dined at the ** Castel Fusano," and w^ere delighted 
by the view of the sea, which lying opcn^ without 
islands or rocks, rolled ita foaming billows towards the 
sand-hills of the shore, which kept increasing in the 
meantime. Poor fi e h e r m en ^ of a wild appear an ce, d welt 
along tlie shore in miserable huts. The campagna 
between Ostia and Rome possesses but few remains of 
antiquity, but it affords splendid views of the Tiber, and 
of park-like meadows grazed by v&^t herds of cattle and 
tiheep. The Koman oxen are the most stately animals 
of their race. They pace along, with their lofty, 
beautifully curved horns, in a perfectly senatorial gmn- 
rlenrj and re[>resent in their way the dignity of the old 
Koman Senate, far more worthily than the present, whicb 
represents it only in name, 

Wltil'Suntlaj/y Mat/ 2?jr(.L — The day began with 
brilliant sunt^hine, the firing of cannon, and the ringing 
of the bells of the churches in the city. In Sweden^ 
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thej say that the sun dances this day along the sky, 
and that angels travel up and down, between heaven 
and earthj the whole of the time from Easter to Whit- 
snntide. 

In Rome, this time is occupied by many ecclesiaati- 
cal ceremonies- In one church the cattle are sprinkled 
with holy water. They are brought up for this purpose, 
ornamented with red ribbons, roaee, and various kiuda 
of finery, in front of the church gate^ whence they are 
fiprinkled by a holy Father — and it 13 believed that 
they theDce obtain the especial blessings of health and 
fTOod luck. In another church 'wax candles ^ silk, woolj 
silver and gold, and many other thinga which serve for 
the purposes of the churchy or for clerical garments, 
are blessed and consecrated in the same manner^ 

These symbolic transactions express the befitting 
thought : all existences and all things ought by religiaus 
intuition to be consecrated to the service of Gud. 
But man stops short at the symbolical act^ And the 
church or the hierarchy, which here sets itself in the 
place of the Holy One, iSj besides, anything but sacred 
and sanctifying. That which I heard of the belief, or 
rather the disbelief, and of the morality, or rather im- 
moraiity, of the priests, especially of the higher priest- 
hood here, and in other places in Italy, is by no means 
edifying, and in certain cases their influence in families 
has been dreadful. But I will not repeat what I have 
been told, for I myself have not seen anything of the 
kind- Still I have seen, and I see every day, that these 
teachers and leaders of the people, who sprinkle nxen 
and things with holy water, do very little to make 
them better or more fitted in any way for the kingdom 
of God, They sprinkle holy water and make the sign 
of the cross also over sin and uncleanness, and take care 
that the Church itself, by outward splendour and pomp, 
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may he, as far as possible, separated from the poor, 
sinful human throng. She, the Church, does not take 
heed for their education — butj on the contrary, labours 
against it, and looks after their daily life merely in so 
far as to render them submissive. I do not believe 
that this is saying too much as regards the general 
character of the Eoman Catholic,* the Italian Church, 
whatever exceptions may and must be made for noble 
individuals^ as well amongst the elder as the younger 
Italian priesthood* Vincenzio Gioberti and Abb^ Lani- 
bruschini are prelates vrho cannot be reproached with 
want of zeal for the elevation of the people by means 
of education* But their words and their labours have 
mo counter to the Pontifical chair^ and they have been 
able to do nothing* 

Not long since, during one of mj morning rambles on 
the Co rso, I went into one of the churches of which that 
great thoroughfare has so many. Here I found from 
fifty to sixty boys sitting in a circle in the great ai^le, 
to whom a young priest was giving instruction. He 
walked backwards and forwards, talking the while, but 
as if to himself, and lifting his black cap every time he 
mentioned the name of Jesus or his mother. None of 
the boys paid any attention to him ; and he, on his part, 
did not take the slightest notice of their talking, laugh- 
ing, and playing all kiods of tricks amongst themselves* 
Sometimes he stopped before a boy and asked him a 
question, the boy looked confuscdj the priest answered 
the question himself, and then continued his promenade* 
Thus the lesson went on for about an hour, till the bell 



* The doctrine and laws af the Catitiolic Chureh are evejrj' 
where the same, but different circumBtances produce conaidetttble 
diaMiiLiritj in the spirit and life of individual Catholic comma- 
nitiei, and they onght therefore to be epoken of according to thmt 
local character. — Author^ s note* 
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rang for U vedproy when all the boys jumped up, dropped 
upon their knee^i and re}>eatedj all with one voices the 
litany to Mciria^ with its forty or fifty poetical cognomen 
to the mother of JesuSj thus : — 

" Speculum juatitiffi, 
S^es Bapientiaej 
Roea mystica, 
TurriB Dayklicaj 
TuiriB eburaea, 
Domu3 aurea, 
Pederifi area, 
Jamm ooeli, 
Stella matutiua^ 
Salua infinnomtn, 
Eefagium peccatomm, 
Ausdlium Chrifitianorum, 
Begina AngeloruDi^ 
Begina Banctonmi omnium," and so od. 

This little bit of early education may be taken aa 
typical of the whole inatructional system of the Romish 
Church, 

I was witness this afternoon to another scene which 
belongs to this system. As I was resting in my quiet 
room^ after a visit to Maria eopra ilinerva — where, in 
parenthesis be it said, I hoard an excellent sermon by 
a Carmelite monk, on the rights of intelligence and 
its place in human life — I was roused by the sound 
of a strong Toice, which seemed to be preaching and 
exhorting fervently. I rose^ threw a shawl over my 
head, and went out ; the moonlight wa^ splendid, and 
it and the powerful voice of the preacher drew ma on 
to the foot of the Tarpeian Rock, Here I found a 
concourse of country people, assembled in an open space, 
mostly men, about two hundred in number, whose 
heads never seemed to have come in contact with a 
comb ; and this crowd, from which proceeded an offen- 
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give odouFj stood listening to a monk who, with the 
voice of Stentor, exclaimed that *^hie heart wag fuU of 
love to them all, that he desired to embrace them all, 
and carry them all bodily into the bosom of the holy 
Ch urch. But as this, however, would require the strength 
of a Samson, and he had it not, therefore he embraced 
them with his heart, with his good-win — bade theni 
respond to, and follow him to — the Saviour." 

After these words, rhetorically expressed, but with 
little emphiisis, he took up a crucifix, raised it aloft, and 
went, attended by two priests, with candles, singing 
hymns, at the head of the crowd, which followed him 
like a flock of sheep. I followed also. The procession 
proceeded in the moonlight night to a small, very old 
chtirch, dedicated to St, George, where lights were 
burning on the altar^ and a priest stood ready to address 
the people, I seated myself, and he preached about 
true repentance, with many very striking and very in- 
telligible illustrations, exhorting to confession, " honest, 
sincere confession ; " *' the father-confessor would every 
day from this time, and this evening also, be ready to 
receive confession in this church, and to grant absolu- 
tions," And he closed his discourse with a powerful 
representation of heaven and hell, which he screamed 
forth with all his might, with great gesticulation, and a 
strong voice. The audience, these two or three hun* 
dred men and youths, more like savages and robbers 
than Christian people, listened nevertheless with deep 
silence, and all united in singing the litany after the 
sermon. 

But I must ask myself, what is the use of a few se- 
gregated good sermons 1 — what the use of these spiritual 
draughts of the net, when the education of the people 
is neglected, and when the government of the people 
and the mauagement of the country are such m the con- 
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dition of this crowd indicates ? Wliat can be the use 

of one hour's confesBioDj admonition, and absolution, 
during a lifctime devoid of spiritual light or care of the 
body, a life mthcut hnmanizing and ennobling in- 
fluences f 

A noble-minded liidy^ an artist and a Dane^ who has 
resided here for some years, and who spends her sum- 
mere in the small towns in the hills round Koni€j has 
described to me the poverty there, and the filthiness, 
the concomitant of poverty^ as something beyond all 
conception- The people are famished and beg; yet 
they are naturally gentle and good -hearted* The 
pleasures which are accessible to the people in the 
Papal capital — for example, the tomhoJ-a — the lottery — 
which is going forward incessantlyj and is continually 
announced in shops and places of refreshment — ^are not 
of an improving but rather of a deteriorating character. 
Gambling is also a principal amusement of the people at 
the present time- One sees in open places men or boys 
sitting playing with dirty packs of cards, or with their 
fingersj the game of mornx^ which, howeverj is for- 
bidden, NcvcrthelcsSj spite of so many brutifying 
influences^ I cannot but continually admire the natural 
gentleness and educazione of this people, and how un- 
disturbedly one can go about in Kome, into all quarters 
and at every time of the day, even amidst the greatest 
throngs of people. If you epeak kindly to the Italian 
he will answer in the same manner j he faithfully keeps 
any agreement made >vith him ; nor have I ever, with- 
out any exception, found him fraudulent or difficult to 
deal with. I could wish that men in our northern 
capital behaved toward:^ women with the regard and 
true politeness which they here always meet with, I 
have fiever onm witnessed here any instance of incivility 
or rude behaviour from a man to a woman, not even 

TOL, IL -S 
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araoDgBt the very poorest people. Ott my little pro- 
menades on the batiks of the Tiber La BipettUj I hsive 
more than once seen in the evening young girUj aome- 
times barefooted, dancing together the Saltsirello, or a 
hop- waltz, T}ie men walked past or occupied themselvea 
with their various callings in the neighbourhood, hut 
on no occasion havel ?een any of them disturb or eve a 
talk to the dancing girlsp A nd here, upon the Tarpeian 
Kock, where occasionally on holiday evenings the 
people dance to the mandolin or violinj the men dance 
with the women — all are well-dressed and their pro- 
priety of manner and behaviour are remarkable. One 
would say that in this people there i^ a natural refine- 
ment — at least outwardly — in the relationship betweeu 
the sexes. How amiable and estimable would not this 

people be if only you know. 

The month of May in Rome is a month of enchant- 
ing beauty. The light, the air, the verdure, the 
flowers— what luxury of beauty and delight I The 
affluence of the country overflows even in the city; 
there is a luxurious abundance of vegetables and 
spring fruits. One sees the people j young and old, 
eating salad ^ peas, or fennel. It is said that for five 
bajocchi an Italian can be tolerably well supplied for the 
day. Bread and ncotta^ a kind of eavotiiy new milk 
cheese, and vegetablej*, are very reasonable* Hence^ 
also, the liomans' tendency to far nlente^ and his aver- 
sion to manual labour. He has also his pride in this, 
** Sono italianissimo percke sono romnnoj^ says even the 
street-boy J as he throws over his shoulder, like a tog% 
a ragged piece of linen, or of a coverlet, and acorna to 
labour in the earth. Thus, in ancient timeSj the lower 
class of the Romans desired from their rulers, as at the 
present dayj merely panem et cmenses^ There is now, 
however* an increasing middle-class, which rer^uirea 
something more. 
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For some years this month hua been especially dedi- 
cated to the Virgin Mary by the Romish Church — 
and they preach only about her in the chnrclieSy e%^en 
on this day, Whit-Sundaj, I was curious to hear what 
they could say about the humble mother of our Lord, 
whn, in the eacred historiesj keeps ever in the back* 
ground behind her Divine Son ; and I went, therefore, in 
the morning to the church of the Jesuits, Ckiemdi Gesu 
€ Maria. It was crowded with people, the greater pait 
of whom were on their knees. The church was taste- 
fully decorRtcd with flowers, amongst which were bou- 
quets of burning lights. The music was of a peculiarly 
tender, soothing character^ delightful as a mother's care* 
I obtained a place between two elegantlyKlressed ladies, 
who had an amiable pleasure in allowing me to accom- 
pany, from their mass-books, the church prayers and 
singing. I could not prevent myself experiencing an 
impression, so sweet and at the same time so pure, that 
I could not but ask myself. Is the Mary- worship of 
the Catholic Church reprehensible, excepting in its ex- 
cess and want of judgment f — ^should not the image of 
the God-inspired mother, even as Eve, the first mother, 
is seen listening to the inspiration of the evil spirit (the 
epirit of self), should not Mary, the second mother, thua 
be seen listening to the inspiration of the Holy Spirit — 
ought not the image of "the mother and the child," 
which is reproduced in every Catholic church, become 
a type to the female sex, the educator of the child ; and 
ought not the Church very justly todevote some of its fes- 
tival-days to the contemplation of this deep, primeval 
relationship ? The whole of this day's worship breathed 
the sanctifying influence of the good mother into the 
Bonh It affected me profoundly, beneficially, deligfit- 
fully, until the preacher mounted the tribune,* He was 

• The priest freq^uently preaches not from the pulpH, but from 
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a preacher of no ordinary fervour or talents ; bat instead 
of devoting them to the sacred relationship, of which I 
felt that thia worBhip aimed at the expresdoa, be em- 
ployed them in setting forth the miracles^ the conver- 
sions, &c., which the Holy Virgin is said to have worked 
of late through her images, medallions of F Immaculiita^^md 
by other outward means. This sermon was a perfect 
farce, and the principal actor in the piece was the priest 
himself, who wound up with great theatrical patbo?, as 
he exhorted all to fall upon their knees, and call tipoa 
"the mother of God!" 

It cannot be denied but that heathen polytheism 
Btill exists amongst this people, and hangs as a drag 
upon ita religious and ecclesiastical life- It drags down 
divine to physical representations, and fills the earth 
with dead images and superstition. Nevertheless, 
it 13 also true, and in some respects consolatory, that 
the ideals both of the images and the prayers have 
become purified, are of a higher clasSp People sacrifice 
no longer to imjjure gods and goddesses, but seek favour 
from the pure and the holy — in what manner is aiiother 
question ; and the festivals of the Romish Church, as 
they are now celebrated, are innocent and beauti- 
ful, in comparison with the Saturnalia and Lupercalia 

a gallety or tributief upon which he moves bacltwardB and f orwarda, 
with much gesticuktioa, I have several ttmes heen present at 
these preachirigs ; and perhaps It may have been & singular chance, 
that they have almost always had the eeyenth commandment for 
their subject^ which furoishea the preacher with the opportuni^ 
of much declamation agaiiiit k donne^ and very piquant, but not 
very edifying representations, which evidently delight the hearers. 
The chief husineea of the prieste Beems to be to attract the people 
to church, jxo matter hy what means. The church music haa the 
same object in view, with its opera marches and baUeta, The 
Church by this lowers heiseif, hat not to raise herself again,^ — 
Author* it noU^ 
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of ancient Rome, with the worship in the temples of 
Sibyl and Venus, 

May 24^,-^1 paid a visit to Gib son' a atelier in the 
morning- He was alone, and I enjoyed great pleasure 
in the calm contemplation of hia statiie^j and from my 
conversation with him. He had jtist finished the model 
of his Bacchusj from the antique of the VaticaOp He 
took me into the room, where it stood alone, a noble, 
beantifnl figure j a copy of which ought to stand in all 
wine vaults- Because this Bacchus is not a drunken 
demi-god^ as we in the north picture this Greek deity — 
but a gentle teacher, a lover of man, who^ with his head 
crowned with vine-leaves and everlasting flowers, pre- 
sents the wine cup to humanityj whilst he says, *^ Enjoy 
the gift of the immortaln, but do not abuse it I '* 

Gibson agreed with me that the highest object of 
Art is to pre^^cnt the ideals of life in beautiful formsp 

Miss Hosmer was not at home. She has given me 
a good photograph of her little Puckj which 1 shall take 
with me to Sweden, 

I have now told you so i^uch about Eoman affiiirSj 
churchesj priests, artists, &c.^ that you will have patience 
to hear a little about my own private life. You may^ 
perhaps, have observed that 1 now say we. The reason 
of this is that I have frequently made my little excur- 
sions in company with my friendly countryman, Mr, 

S , and that I have made some acquaintance in my 

lofty abode on the Tarpeian Kockj where for some weeks 
have been living two agreeable young ladies, now my 
friends. The one is a hlonde, with an exterior and 
bearing as proud as if she were Queen Elizabeth of 
England, but with the heart and dispos=ition of the gen- 
tlest woman- The other is a German, a charming 
brunette, an actual Psyche form, with chestmit-browa 
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locks falling ELFOund a child-like, pretty, but pale couDte* 
nance, with an expression of mekncholy and goadneaa, 
aud beautiful eyes with a vvoaderfuily deep glance* 
This young lady is distinguished amongst her friends 
by a mnltitude of names : " Puss," '^ Fuck," " Peyehej" 
&c- I call her the little Tedesca^ because the deep, 
romantic spirit of her father-laud lives in her. tihe is 
father and motherless, and has come to Italy for the re- 
fltoratioD of her health, and will probably become my 
daughter^ during the summer, in Sorrento, whither I 
purpose going on account of the baths. These young 
girls look very grave and dignified to the world, but they 
have between themselves many a merry little scheme — 
they are witty, sarcasticj and laugh at the whole world- 

They now belong to my family life on this Capitoline 
Rock. 

Of ray life in society^ I need merely mention one 
evening, when the Grand-Ducbesa Helena, a little in* 
quisitivej I belie ve, as to the result of my reiruUe in the 
convent, sent for me to visit hen Taking me then 
aside, she inquired what discoveries I had maJe, or 
what I had gained during my conventual triaL 

^^ Now, confess — confess alittleto me 1 *' ehe said, with 
charming curiosity. 

I told her candidly the impression which this time 
had produced upon me- The observations which ebe 
heri^elf made on the subject of confession and absolu- 
tion I shall not tell you, because she expressly said : — 

" Dun't write down for others what 1 have now said 
to you ! '* 

But, nevertheless, I must express my sincere admi- 
ration of the pure feeling and the sure tact of this 
princess; and^ as regards confessions I must still add 
that it belongs to the most ancient usages of the 
Waldenses Church. People confess to the BarbeSj 
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from tlie requirement of the aoul and from old custonij 
and receive from them counsel and consolation j but f ur 
absolution J in the sense of the Eoman Catholic Churchj 
there is ^nothing to be said. And if the teachers of 
the Church in general were brought up to become the 
counsellors and healers of the souls like these ancient 
Barbes, and if the Catholic priests of the present day 
collectively regarded this their vocation j with that 
earnestncifs that some of them do, then might the 
custom of confession return perhaps of itself into the 
Protestant Churehj in a purifiedj evangelical form ; and 
many a troubledj sorely tempted soul might find bene- 
fiei^d guidance and tranquillity I 

Another incident in my private life is that I have 
brought my work, " Father and Daughter/' to a close, 
I have never written anything so easily and so con- 
tinuously: the book ba^^ as it were, made itself. True 
it isj I had for a long time carefully perfected it in my 
own mind^ The last pages only I found it necessary 
to write more than once. The ending would not make 
it^elf. At length, however^ it succeeded last night, 
ily candle burned dimly, but there was light in my 
soul. I knew that I had completed a good work^ and 
I thanked God. 

And now, before I leave Home — which will be to- 
morrow — probably for ever, I will take a last glance at 
the tbree-thousanJ-year city of the worlds the Sibyl 
to whom I came to learn the runes of the past and the 
future, I have already said enough about her bright- 
ening vision, her ascending inner life, spite of the 
interval of dark centuries and terrible desolations^ — but 
not of the vision which she now beholds^ of the 
avowal which she now inscribes upon the Sibylline 
leaves. 

There was a time — now ten years since — when the 
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Pope no longer dwelt in the Pontifical city — ^when % 
Triumvir sate in his place as roler, and the Roman 
people gathered around him — ^when men and women 
became the willing instruments of that object and that 
realm, which was proclaimed as that of Italy, as espe- 
cially that of Rome, the centre and heart of Italy. 
What would they ? The same as in this moment of 
the spirits' rising, the whole Italy, and one united, 
free, and noble Italy, under free institutions, repre- 
sented by the free sons of the country, who can lead it 
forward in morality, laws, in all institutions, which have 
for their object the highest well-being of the people. 
Even Mazzini entertained a high moral ideal of govern* 
ment ; and although he did not allow a place to reli- 
gion and the Church, he, nevertheless, acknowledges 
'the hero of Christendom as the leader and the teacher 
in the path of freedom. The republic was to him the 
only form in which the ideal of government could be 
realized — freedom from foreign power and the dominion 
of the Pope the first condition of the regeneration of 
Italy. Insurrection at all points in Italy was, to him, 
the principal means. ** Wherever only three persons <^^ 
were together they should unite themselves to protest 
against the dominion of the Pope and foreign interven- 
tion in the affairs of Italy — ^unite themselves to recog- 
nize the Mazzinian principles, of brotherly love,' huma- 
nity, and patriotism — and thus should, from a hundred 
or a thousand of small points, arise one great, united 
whole.'\ 

Bj means of his personal character and his eloquence, 
by that which his view contained of the actually 
moral, just, and noble, Mazzini wrought up to enthu- 
siasm many people as well in Rome as in the whole of 
Italy. Few men have had more fervent adherents. 
From all that I have heard of him, I believe that he 
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merited tliiB devoted re^rd, from tlie purity of his 
character and the firmness of his will. His ideal of 
life and goveroment was in its moral standard 
not unhke that of Gioberti and Caesar Balho, and 
other distinguished sons and daughter:^ of Italy; but 
he differed from these in other pointsj and especially 
in the question of the violent measures he would make 
use oL Mazzini became dominant in Rome, and the 
old murtial spirit of the city seemed to re-awaken. It 
fought an heroic fight against far superior armies dur- 
ing eight months. The Marchioness d'0:?soH — the 
American Margaret Fuller — has pre^^erred, in her 
letters^ most precious memorials of that time in Home, 
when 'VMazzini never slept^ but never for a moment 
wavered — wlien his band burned with fever, but bis 
glance was steady, bis whole being firm and calm—when 
young men were famished or died at their posts rather 
than yield them up — -when mothers in the hospitals 
^^ kissed their sons' amputated limbs — when women emu- 
jlated men in the joy of sacrifice for the fatherland — 
when men felt theni twelves tempted to doubt of a Pro- 
vidence, when all this love and all this sacrifice proved 
to be in vain," For they were then in vain ! Rome was 
subduedj hostile armies entered victoriouslyj the Tri- 
umvirs fled J the Pope returned. 

But he returned no longer as the mildj the peace and 
pardon-proclaiming Pio Nono, He came as a stem, 
andj in many cases, an inexorable judge- Was it he 
himself or his counsellor and minister, Anton ell i — I 
will believe the latter — who caused that of all the 
Italian States the State of the Church was the most 
severe in its punishment of the political offenders; but, 
in any case, it seems to me that the greatest responsi- 
bility of this falls upon the Pope? It would have 
become bimj as Christ's representative on eaa'thj rather 
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to die than to let thoiuands of men perish or be im- 
priBoned for his sake. From this time, 1848, Pio None 
has remained tranquil in the chair of St. Peter ; but he 

is no longer loved, and the belief in him is past ! 

And what, indeed, has he done to regain it ? 

When he ascended the pontifical throne he promised 
amnesty — and that promise he kept — organization of 
the municipal bodj, representation of the provinces, 
improvement in education, conventual reform, revision 
of the laws, railways, increased liberty of the press, a 
council of ministers, city guard, and many other liberal 
institutions. After ten years* government, what of all 
this has been accomplished I One little railway, that 
to Frascati — on the road between Civita Vecchia and 
"Rome there are still occasional robberies of the dili- 
gences* — some insignificant conventual reforms, as I 

* Quite cloee to this Tarpeian Bock, where I enjoy life and 
nature so unspeakably, is the convent of " Le Vive Sepolte," which 
receives only princesses of blood royaL One of this rank wished, 
a few weeks ago, to see this grave for the living, and was accom- 
panied on the visit by Soeur Genevieve, the tall nun of the Sacre 
Coeur. She gave me a detailed account. The living interred oc- 
cupy themselves by incessant mortification. They fast continually, 
never read, and direct their constant meditation to death and cor- 
ruption. They never change their dresses, and their under-gar- 
meiits only twice in the year — hence there prevails an intolerably 
unhealthy odour in the rooms of the convent. A former princess, 
who died there about two months before, '* as a saint," remained 
still unburied, and was visited daily by the nuns. The inmates of 
this convent can never see their connections, nor yet hear their 
voices, nor even know anything about them. Neither are they 
permitted to see the sacrament — it is administered to them through 
a hole in the wall ; through this hole it is also that they make 
their confession and receive absolution. Amongst the nuns there, 
upwarfls of thirty in number, many were young, and two very 
handsome, but looked " stupid " and unhealthy. This order was 
founded by a Princess Farnese, and she buried herself there with 
ten other persons; and it has, since then, spite of its unnatural cha- 
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have been told ; of the rest they still talk, but nobody 
believes that anything will be done. The public voice 
cannot demand them, because it has no organ either in 
the council or the senate, the members of which are 
nominated by the Pope or the press. The only jour- 
nal in Rome is pontifical, and the introduction of 
foreign books is under strict surveillance. I have not 
been able by any means to receive from Paris even a 
single copy of so Christianly liberal a paper as the 
JReviie Chretienne. For the rest, it is not I who can or 
will condemn the Papal management of the States of 
the Church ; but whdt I have seen of the condition of 
the people leads me to believe the statement of the 
conscientious and devout son of the Church, Count 
Oesare Balbo, in his " Sommaria delta storia dCItaliay^ 
p. 452 :— 

"Rome and Modena, ill re-instated in the year 1814, 
have with each succeeding year become worse governed. 
Wretched police and persecutions have been common 
to both states ; in the papal especially, financial dis- 
order, foreign arms, ecclesiastical government in the 
most temporal affairs, result in a position in which the 
pontifical rule loses all its dignity. Every one who 

racier, considerably increased. Not much more natural, and as little 
edifying, appeared to me the order of " the Sisters of the Holy Sacra- 
ment," who pray both day and night, in splendid and magnificent 
dresses, before the wafer and the wine which the priest has blessed. 
The Passionists of Monte Cavi, who live a life of perpetual ado- 
ration of the heart of Jesus, were visited a few days since by Mr. 

S . He found that the good brethren of that order practise 

by no means severe fasting, but, on the contrary, take good care of 
themselves. Between meals they repeat their masses and prayers, 
as a matter of form. Such convents ought to be reformed, and to 
be made more nearly to resemble those of the Philippines, the 
Ursulines — where, indeed, the nuns have rigid rules, but occupy 
themselves with the education of children— -and also the Carme- 
lites. — Author's note. 
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contemplates and compares the condition of the yarions 
Italian states must clearly see that if any actual im- 
provement is to take place, if any great impulse is to 
arise for the advancement (progress) of Itiily, it must 
come from Piedmont. The other states have, even in 
the best which they possess, remained stationary. On the 
contrary, Piedmont has, even in the worst which she 
possesses, made an ascending, improving movement, 
and no further advance can be expected but through 
such a movement." 

The above was written in 1850. 

The ancient Sibyls wrote, as people know, in a some- 
what difficult style, and there has been a great deal of 
brain-puzzling to discover the meaning of their oracular 
sentences. However, in this all are agreed, that they, 
thfe Sibyls, every one of them, proclaimed " One Grod 
and one judgment of the world." And this enunciation 
1 also seem clearly to read on the new-written leaves 
of the Roman Sibyl :— 

" The old must pass away, or rise again trietnsformed, 
glorified. The Phoenix must ascend from her pyre 
into the morning light of a higher, better world, or pass 
away in its ashes I The Catholic Church will be 
bom anew. It possesses the se'ed of eternal life ! But 
the Popedom " 

Roma, addio ! 
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FOURTEENTH STATION. 

Arrival at Naples — ^Eruption of Vesuvius — Life in Naples — Un- 
expected Arrival at Ischia — Mrs. M and Mr. N ^An 

Enchanted Island — ^The Princess Elsa and Waldo— Romantic 
Days and Weeks — ^The Bang and Queen of Naples — ^The People 
on the Islands — Sorrento^Love and Disquiet — ^Noble and Ig- 
noble Love — Folk's Festivals and Folk's Life — Our Domestic 
Life — Worship of the Virgin — ^The Prince of Syracuse — ^Days 
at Capri — Amalfi — Salerno — Pcestiun — Pompeii — Something 
Enchanted — ^The Romance Continued — How Will it End? 

Naples, May 29iA. — ^The first sight which meets me 
here is of a grand character, that of Vesuvius in full 
eruption. A primal phenomenon stands there speaking, 
in hieroglyphics of fire and smoke, of the mysteries of 
creation and the abyss, and no human mind has been 
able to interpret them. The eruption commenced 
three days ago, the very day that we left Rome, and 
probably may prove one of the most important which 
has occurred for many years. Vesuvius, which I have 
hitherto called one of the earth's three thousand chim- 
neys — ^for such, probably, is the number of volcanoes — 
and which I was determined to "take cooly," im- 
pressed me so deeply, as it stood forth crowned with 
its column of smoke before us^ as we hastened across 
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the Catnpa^a Felice towards Napks^ t!mt I waa 
dumb. I felt something resembling reverence and 
dread before the giant of nature, the monarch of toI- 
canoes^ so huge, so majestically terrific did he appear^ 
My traTelling-companions would not believe in the 
eniptionj spite of the masses of smoke which burst 
from the mountain, because we &awj as yet, no fire. 
Here, however, in the Schiazze boarding-house, on 
the bay of Naples, one sees clearly the great fire which 
hums, not out of the raoun tain -top j but which bursts 
forth in the abyss between the great cone and the 
mountain Somma, the second half of Vesuvius, and 
formerly connected with the cone. One seems to see 
an eictent of valley filled with burning rivers. The 
highest point of Vesuvius is veiled in a dark cloud of 
smoke. The road thither is said to be cut off by the 
stream of lava, but from the neighbourhood of the 
Hennitage an excellent view may be obtained of the 
burning valley. 

The distant sight kept me awake through this night, 
The scene was so peculiar, especially when the full 
moon ro?e above it, half hidden in a cloudy veil^ 
coming like a timid vestal to fly before the flames of 
the subterranean god, which shone ever redder as the 
moon advanced in her mild splendour. Again and 
again I could not but leave my bed during the night to 
contemplate from my balcony the contending lights — 
that of Loke which tinged the heavens red, whilst a 
dullj thunder-like noise sounded from his subterranean 
realm : and that of the moon, which gained ever more 
and more ascendancy over space. The stillness of the 
night at length seemed to lull them both to rest, the 
moon advanced into a bed of cloud, and the fire of 
Vesuvius seemed to bum slumberously* 

The morning was cloudy^ but the day has become 
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bright and warm, and during the coining night I shall 
tinore nearly behold his glowing majesty, Immens^e 
masses of smoke ascend from his jaws, and then sink 
over the whole njountain district to the left around the 
buy of Naples, the heights of Torre del Grecoj Sorrento^ 
and Castcllamare, I have a pleasant home on the 
Kiviera di Chiaja, In front of it^ between the qnay 
and the bgh, extends the beautiful promenade Villa 
Keale; beyond this is the bay, the fcnindy celebrated 
bay, surrounded by the shores of Pozzuoli and Pompeii, 
The former is crowned with %illas and parks. On the 
left is throned Vesuviue* The sea is full of joyous 
lifcj and the w'aves gleam in the sun. Exactly opposite, 
on the horizons h^^ Caprij like a great block of stone, 
and suns iti^elf on the dark blue moving plain, 

Mai/ dOtJu — Ni), I was not able to pay my respects 
to Vesuvius in hia fiery neighbourhood. About noon 
yesterday it pleased his majesty to envelop himself in 
a black robe of smoke, which looked like a threat of 
the deluge, or the last judgment, or something of that 
kind. Dull thundering rounds w^ere heard j the air 
grew cold, and the wind drove eddies of sand through 
the air- This continued till evening, when the robe of 
cloud was lifted above the mountainj and displayed a 
lofty pillar of fire, which rose upwards out of the great 
furnace* The dark cloud was tinged red by it, and the 
streams of lava appeared more intensely hotj and^ as it 
were, nearer. Thick smoke ascended from the summit 
of the cone, and a new eruption was expected- Late 
in the evening loud cracking sounds and most strange 
Boises were heard. 

The little company in the Schiazze boarding-house 
were kept in a state of excitement by the scene, and 
related terrible things, and all the misfortunes which 
the eruption of Vesuvius might occasion^ and v^hich in 
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extreoae caaes might be looked for, and tlm made the 
grind Bpecude at once dkinal and interestuig* The 
more remarkable personages in tlm com|m!iy are, && 
American diplomat, a CatboliQ^ an interesting and 
agreeable man ; a yotmg widow, el^ant, refined, and j 
particular! J charmingj of the Protestant faitb, bnt su»-j 
pected in tbe boarding-house of Catholic tendencies; 

and a lai^e, itout Miss S , one of tho^e originab 

which are onlj produced and eent forth hy Great 
Britain^ The Tiew of Vesunus and of the amiable 
yomig widow aDtmate her every evening to sermonize 
on God*fi providence, and to make violent oaslaoghta 
upon Catholicism and the Pope, both in verse and 
prose. Her fervency increases the while ; she goes in 
and out through the door, strikes upon her breast, and 
calls the Pope " this man of sin/' ■'' this antichrist," and 
becomes in the meanwhile so fanatical and zealous, that 
it amuses me, but evidently annoys the young widow, 
who sits silently with downcast eyes, and witli an ex- 
pression at the same time so good and ^o suffering, that 

it escites me to enter the lists against iliss S , and 

in favour ,of Catholicism, which obtains for me a grate- 
ful glance from Mrg, M^^ — — , as 1 will call the young 
widow, and new ejtplo^ions from the other, who most 
certainly would have been a first-rate, actress. 

Whilst she preaches, and Vesuvius smokes, and I 
wait for an opportunity of visiting it in tranquillity, I 
will say a few words about the journey from Kome to 
Naples, 

The journey was made by vetturino, in companj 

with Mr, S , a young EngUshman^ Sir* H , and 

an amiable elderly married couple, Germans^ who were 
called by their friends Philemon and Baucis, Phile- 
mon, Dr- Steinheim, who was also called *' the learned 
Kabbi," is a handsome old man, with snow-white hiur 
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and a countenance wkicb, in feature and expreasionj 
reminda one of Franklin; Baucisj agaiUj h a little old 
woman, etiU handsome, comfortable, kind, and with a 
certain solemn dignity in her demeanour, a true repre- 
sentative of the antique shepherdess. We haJ, for 
niany reasons, resolved not to take the usual route to 
Naples by Terracinaj but to drive by way of the 
Abruzzi, Monte Casinoj San Germano, and so on, I 
was glad to do so, because I wished to see the celebrated 
old convent, Monte Casino, and Padre Tosti, whose pa- 
triotic work, '*Xti ]Le0a Lomhcirda^^ did him great honour 
as an Italian, and had attained for him the honour 
likemae of eight months' imprisonment, under the 
paternal protection of King Ferdinand of Naples. 

This route -^by way of San German o and Monte 
Ca^ino^ — is advisable for such as love to see picturesque, 
wild mountain scenery^ with views over fertile stretches 
of valley, and to make acquaintance with dirty little 
towns half overspread with cobwebs, but where the 
peculiar physiognomy and dress of the people, some- 
times literally of rags, the dirt and the half-naked, 
mendicant children, who exclaim, with expressive ges- 
tures, ^^ Morto di fame! mm-to difame!'^ But aU ought 
to be warned from tliis route who make a great i>oint 
of good hotels and good living. The weather, besides, 
was stormy and cold in the mountain district, and we 
enjoyed but few sunbeams* We had them, however, in 
the valleys of Sacco and Liri, embosomed in the wooded 
heights of the Abruzzi, above which large wandering 
clouds cast their shadows, and a troop of women, like 
cariatides, came along with large water vessels on their 
heads from the fountain near the little town where we 
dined. Another such gleam of sunshine had we as we 
clambered up Monte Casino; and it was needed^ for it 
was cold, and the convent lies very high. 

YOL n. T 
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The convent and church are as magnifieeiit aa 
palaces^ hrilliant with marbles and precious omamenta^ 
Statues and busts adorn the courts and passages. The 
ivorthy fathers of the convent all^ with the exception 
of three, go to sleep at noanj and the whole establish- 
ment seems to bear them company. The convent 
seemed deserted- On my enquiry^ howBverj for Padre 
Tosti, he immefliately made his appearance— a little 
man, with handsomej dark eyee^ finely cut countenance, 
refined manners, and an expression which seemed to 
say that he had learned that it was not necessary to 
say all that one knows and thinks, if one wishes to live 
at peace. He seenis now to have found this blessed 
peace, and to employ it for his learned labourSp We 
may trust him for %vriting something as high-minded 
and patriotic as the above-mentioned Avork. The 
printinfT-presses of Monte Casino — where this work 
also was printed — have, since the transactions of 1848, 
been stopped, and Padre Tosti now writes under the 
vratcbful eye of the censor. He has in the meantime, 
at the last session of the chapter of the convent, 
received the title of abbot; and he is said to have the 
prospect, if he behave well, of becoming in reality 
the abbot of the conventp He gives instruction merely 
an hour in the day; the rest of his time he devotes to 
his own learned labours, I complimented him on his 
'^ Lega Lomharda,'* which seemed to give him a pleasure 
that he was half-ashamed of showing. The number of 
the monks is not above twenty, and their life not under 
Btrict rule. They live well ; take a good rest at noo% 
smoke cigars, walk about, read the newspapers, &Ci 
The pupils who are educated here— for the greater 
part young noblemen — are about one hundred and 
twenty • Besides these there are forty alumni, so that 
the whole n amber of residents is about two hundred. 
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Sult^ cigarsj &c. are now sold in the convent, which 
attracts many people thitherj because these articles can 
be purchased here at lower prices than elsewhere. At 
Whitsuntide many thousands of people assemhle on 
Monte Casino, hoth men and women of the peasantry, 
to make confession and receive ahsolution from the 
learned fathers, who cannot then have a great deal of 
time for their noonday slumber. 

The con vent J with all its splendourj produces now no 
"unusual impression. It is known that its higher life 
and significance are past. Yet it stands like a beautiftd 
monument, from the times when convents were the 
oidy asylums for innocence, piety, science, for all the 
memories of the human race, all its higher, spiritual 
effortsj whilst nations rose against nationsj tyrants 
against tyrants, and fire and sword devastated the 
earth. In the protection of the convent pious men 
and women transcribed the precious old manuscripts 
by hundreds, whilst learned laymen there prepared the 
works which afterwards — ^when the deluge of desolation 
had passed over — should enlighten and benefit the 
world- Amidst general confusion and warfare they 
stood like God's bulwarks on the earth, and preached 
of the Divine peace. They have done their work; /' ^^^ A*^ 
Monte Cat^ino is the oldest convent in Italy, and was ^^ 

celebrated already in the time of Charlemagne. 

But again to our journey. 

The learned Rabbi gave me, daring this time, an 
unexpected pleasure. He read to us each day one or 
two of the psalms of David, from a collection of the 
psalms in Hebrew, which he always carried in his 
pocket. In the first place, he read them in their 
original tongue, and then in German, with such a 
pathos and energy, that not even King David himself 
could have done it better than did this his descendant 1 1 

t2 
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And neTer have I felt ba &om bis reading the iacam- 
parable beauty and lofty poetry of the^ songs^ iiev«r 
been &o affected by them, and so attuned to joyful 
derotioD. EnthusiasticaUy attached to his religion bb 
the pre-eminently pure and purifying^ — for Dr- Stein^ 
heim IB a Jew^ who accepts Chriitianity as a develop- 
ment of Jiidaism, and Christ as a good prophet and 
teacher* Would that there were many Jews like him I 
There is also another little book which he alwaya 
carries about with him in Greek^ containing the eonga 
of Anacreon^ Pindar^ and Sappho ; and this^ too, he 
read and translated exquisitely. There b a fire and a 
grace in these lyrics which is inimitable of its kind, 
but not to be compared for loftiness and rich natural 
poetry with that of the Hebrew poet-king* The 
acquaintance of the learned Rabbi is also interesting 
to me in another respect, because the goal of my 
journey is no longer Italy, nor yet Greece, but silently 
in the depths of my soul is 3ung, " Jerusalem I Jeru- 
salem T' 

We deBcended from the wild Abruzzi mountaina 
down into the beautiful province called Terra di 
Cavono, or Campagna Felice, and there we found our- 
selyea in the lovely Bummer-warm south. Everything 
here is cultivated and beautiful, as in a grand natural 
park. The vine clambers into the highest treea and 
throws itself from tree to tree, poetically beautiful I 
The flax was in bud in the meadows, and the com 
seemed white for the harvest. All around us waa a 
scene as fertile and flourishing as Paradise ; but beyond 
thie rose Vesuvius, lofty and threatening. The broad 
high-road became ever more and more alive with car- 
riages and pedestrians, but principally with the former* 
How unlike the neighbourhood of Kome. The horses 
are decorated with taU brass ornaments and red tassels^ 
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eometinies with flowers ; men and women with rosea m 
their hats or their hain Most of the yeiiicles are a 
kind of large cart^ with tall wheelsj drawn bj all klndd 
of beasta, horse?, mules, oxeD^ m^es, cows, and, not 
un frequently, by three or four different creatures at 
once. It looks awkward and disorderly, but it seems 
to answer pretty welL Human beings here seem to he 
of a lighter calibre than elsewhere, for you will see ten, 
twelvcj or fourteen persons, men and women, and 
above that number, piled upon, or hanging to a cart, 
drawn by a single horse or mule, which trots away 
with them as if they were only so much straw. The 
people look full of life, gay, independent, even lawless. 

Thus we reached Naples and its charming bay, over 
which Vesuvius seems to rule like a gloomy despot^ 
with judgment and death upon his lips. The city, 
however, looks gay, far more so than Kome. The 
houses sbine out white, amongst the verdant gardens, 
beside the bright-blue sea, towards which the coast of 
Naples extends itself like an opened embrace, the 
rocky arms of which are richly adorned with towns, 
country-houses J and pleasure-grounds— ^splendid brace- 
lets I Facchinij in the city, swarm like ilies after the 
carriagGj and are still more difficult to get rid of. The 
people in the streets shout and vagabondize dreadfully. 
The sun shines, and everything breathes of southern 
life, both in g^ood and in eviL 

We stopped in the Chiaja Santa Lucia, because some 
of our travelling companions were to remain in the 
hotel there. The facchini had finally all dropped off 
from us in consequence of our determined commands 
and protests, all except one, who had sprung ai'ter the 
carriage all the way from the douane, and now stood 
panting at the carriage-door. Mrs. Steinheim re- 
proached him for his pertinacity, and added, **jE ungran 
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manco iPedumzwne! Ma eome^ Siffnaraf Vt Baeio U 
manir (But how, Signora t I Idsa your hand!) ei- 
claimed the eunburnt Neapolitanj witli a errand air — 
*^I am at your service! You cannot do without me! 
Let us make un aceordOf* &.c^ And UBsiduitj gained 
the victory also this time. 

After this I drove to my abode, which baa the most 
beautiful situatioUj and presents one of the most aplendid 
pictures which the mind can conceive or the eye 
behold. 

Alai/ ^UL — Yesterday the eruption increased con- 
siderabljj and the toiTcnts of lava have advanced. 
Towards evening I wandered along the shore in the 
direction of Posilipo, just opposite Vesuvius. One 
could see the etreame of fire like fiery-hot serpents 
crawling down its eiJes, and the flames ascended out 
of the hollow between the two mountaiiiB- It looked 
like a burning city in the bosom of the mountain ; it 
%va& magnificent but terrible ! A number of people 
were standing on the quay gazing on the scene. I 
entered into conversation with some of them, and found 
all particularly willing to communicate all they knew* 
The Hermitage was said to be surrounded bj the 
torrents of kva ; the hermit had fled ; many vineyards 
and olive- groves were already destroyed. It was 
feared that during the night the fire would advance 
to Barra^a village above Portici^ — and the inhabitants 
of the surronndirig farms had fled. Fears were enter- 
tained also for Portici. Fire was seen now and then 
to issue from the crater on the summit of the cone, 
and great devastation was appreb ended. 

In the midst of this spectacle and its dangers^ car- 
riages were circling round on the broad Chiaja, in ua- 
impeded career and gaiety. There ia every afternoon 
n regular stream of carriages, greater and less, from the 



Viennese carriage to tlie corricoloj with from twenty to 
five-and-twentj per^onsj after one horse, and people of 
all classcsj from pnnceia and princeasea to girls^ boysj 
and sailora. It Is eapecially the equipages of the latter, 
their hor«es adorned with feathers and finery, wliich 
you now and then see dnving madly in the endeavour 
the one to pnss the other. The drivers shriek and | 

shout; the vehicled drive along three or four abreast* | 

Pedestrians were fewer in number and behaved quietlji • 

all except the boys, who seem to me here to be a kind i 

of quadruped, continually lying in the streets amidst I 

the tumult, the wild career, or the affrays. ] 

Another lively scene also presented itself here within i 

Tiew of the flames ef Vesuvius- A young girl entered I 

an open space on the Chiiija, beating the basque upon 
an old tambourine, to a lively and marked tune j she 
took her stand under a tree and began to eing as she 
beat her tambourine- Immediatt:ly a circle of girls 
was formed round her, together with children better or 
worse clad. Two ragged girls began to dance with 
castanets j two others followed their example, well- 
dressed and handsome, who struck the castanets ex- 
tremely well, and danced well also. Many came in 
the same way, the castanets passing from one pair to 
another. Nurse-maids came up, placed their little ones 
in other women's arms, and went in for a dance for a 
moment ^ then resumed their infants, kissed them, and 
looked on whilst the others danced. The tambourine, 
like tlie castanets, went from hand to hand : they who 
beat the former, also sometimes sang a monotonous, 
unmelodious, hut rhythmical song. At length the 
dancers amounted to above a dozen young women, 
who evidently were all dancing for their own hearts* 
joy and pleasure, whilst older and younger sailors stood 
smoking at some distance, without, in the si ig litest 
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degree, disturbing the gtrls, whose daoce — ^a Idnd of 
taniDfelk^ — thej seemed to watch with pleasure, but as 
an every-day affair. 

Very few persons, comparatiTrely speaking, seemed to 
pay Vesuvius a certain fearful attention, whilst the 
twilight increased and the lava-streams glided more 
brightly, and the flames tinged the clouds of smoke 
crimson^ The carriages rolled on uninterruptedly and 
the girls danced. From the lofty fortress of St. Elmo 
cannons thundered in hononr of the name-day of the 
King and his patron-saint, San Ferdinando ; thej were 
answered from fortress L'Uoto (the Egg), on the 
shore, and people began to light lamps for the illanQi- 
iiation, and I went home to my tea- 
After tea I went with young Mrs, M and my 

countryman, Mr. S , to the Cliinja Santa Lucisj 

in order thence to see Vesuvias, and the royal illumina- 
tion* We saw, now and then, flames ascend from the 
highest crater, and red-hot stones hurled up. We 
could distinguish quite plainly small, blue, moTing 
lights in the neighbourhood of the Hermitage, These 
were the torches which lighted such persons as visited 
the mountain, who seemed this night to be nume- 
rous. 

We proceeded along the Chiaja, which takes its name 
frora the patron saint of Naples, (Sanjta Lncia^ a jouog 
martyr), and saw its peculiar market. 

A number of small wooden stands are placed in rowe 
along the shore, each one of them with its lantern, by 
the light of which one sees quantities of a peculiar 
production of the sea, called ff^tte di mars^ strung 
in an ornamental manner. These are consumed by 
amateurs, standing or sitting at tables near the shore. 
This market, with its buyers and sellers, made a very 
picturesque foreground to the dark background of 
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heairen and sea^ and the threateniog mountain which 
coloured both with ita crimson flames- 
There were some verj splendid bits in the illumina- 
tion^ especiallj the church of St. Francisco (a kind of 
Imitation of St, Peter's at Kome), and the buildings of 
the Caserne J where the movable columns of li^ht pro- 
duced a good effect. The royal castle stood desolate 
and gloomy* In the front of the facade is a whole 
park of artillery, with a double row of cannon. The 
eanie are also seen on many of the roofs of the housce, 
with their muzzles turned towards the castle, as if to 
attack it. The king himself and his family keep them- 
selves out of the way at Gaeta. The people are very 
quietj and were not numerous in the streets j the night 
was pleasant with a fresh sea wind, Vesuvius being the 
hero of the nocturnal show. 

June \$t — Thou who hast accompanied me to the 
home of eternal snow, accompany me now to that of 
eternal fircj to the burning realm of Pluto and Lokel 
But 1 will lead thee thither as the bird flies, and thus 
thou shalt escape what I had to en dure, nearly three 
hours of jolting under the burning heat of the sun, 
on the paved road from Naples to Portici, and from 
thence to VesuviuSj for thither is our journey- But I 
should be very glad to show thee the picture which is 
presented as we ascend the mountain- — the grand, 
glorious picture of the sea, with its vessels and 
islands ; of Naples and its surrounding districts, far 
away towards the blue mountains on the horizon. It ia 
glorious, especially when, as now, it is lit up by the 
6un, which in its descent bursts from between a dark 
cloud and the earth with a brightness and power 
like a beaming glance of love on parting from the be- 
loved. 

We soon reached the stream of lava, which rolled 
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forth tiir^teDingly through the vineyards ahoro 
PoiticL The mbabitanta hatl abeadj fled from several 
email houde^, from others they were ready to fly. 
Upon the roof of ooe well-built dwelling stood aa elderly 
maDj immovable, with a child in hb arm^ watching the 
glowing stream which was slowly approaching. The 
horse stood before the gate, saddled and loaded, in 
r^iness. In one hollow^ towards which the stream 
was rallying onwards, was gathered a large concourde 
of people, amidst which a procession advanced with 
singing, and a number of burning lights, carrying two 
gilt figures, the one with a bishop's mitre on his head^ 
and hie hands uplifted like those of the Pope in the act 
of blessing ; the other of the Madonna, a little image 
with an immense crown on its head, above which a 
canopy was borne by priests. San Geim^o, the 
-gyardyan saint of Naples, and La Madonna, they told 
us, had been brought hither; and here they were 
invoked to intercede that the farther advance of the 
kva might he stayed, but so far, it seemed, with but 
little result, for it was still slowly moving onwards* 
We stopped, alighted from our carriage, and walked oa 
to the edge of the fiery current, where we could see 
extremely well the mode of its advance^ I cannot 
compare it to anything else but thick, fiery porridge, 
in which the groats are red-hot stones and cinders, and 
which pours along in heavy waves one over another^ 
and on reaching any inequality or hollow in the ground 
forms regular avalanches, in which flames burst forth* 
Here and there the fiery porridge meets with some im- 
pediment, where it piles itself into lumps, which quickly 
accumulate into large heaps, which grow black ex^ 
tern ally, till some fresh impulse from the crater causes 
them to burst, occasioning explosions from their fiery 
interior- We could see the crater perfectly well, 







because it lay on this side the raountain, and the stream 
of fire which flowed from it f ormizd an almost straight 
line of — it was said — three English miles wide. This 
flowed on amidst an incessant crashing and crackling 
noise^ as from a mass of burning coalj and the heat was 
great. We had this stream continually on our ri^ht, 
as we, together with a vast number of people in car- 
riages, on horseback, and on foot, proceeded onward to- 
wards theHermitagejthe road to which is still unimpeded 
by the lava, as we wxre told* The road which on the 
lower parts of the mountain had some very narrow, and 
in the throng difficult passes, became afterwards broad 
and excellent. On every side, where the surface of the 
mountain had not been encroached upon by the lava^ 
either now or on former occasions, it was verdant, 
covered with grass, bushes, or smaller treea. Vine- 
yards were planted over a considerable part of the 
hollows of the mountain, where the streams of lava had 
advanced- 

At the Hermitage we alighted from our carriage, and 
continued the journey onfoot^ along the lofty grass- grown 
ridge, which hence extended to the inner side of the 
mountain, and which is bordered by lava-streams from 
its midst- They flowed both on the right and left hand, 
and this latter stream was of a force and power of which 
it is difficult to give an idea. The crater whence pro- 
ceeded this flood was concealed by a lofty ridge of 
rock, behind which a fiery-red brilliancy was flung to 
the clouda, but over a depression in this ridge a broad 
flood of lava was poured down with the speed of a water- 
fall. From these jaws of the lion {hocca di leone) out 
of which large red-hot pieces of rock were hurled, one 
saw the stream pour down the mountain, forming hills 
and dales of partly glowiug and partly blackening lava. 
The darkness concealed its limits ; but thus might the 
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region of hell appear. The cone of Vesuvius towered 
dark veiled in smoke, I saw merely once or twice a 
few red-hot stones thrown up out of it, and there could 
only be diinger on the ridge where we stood, in case of 
an eruption from its summitj aJ though we were sur- 
rounded on three sides by lava. The heat thence wae 
greatj and even intolerable when we approached the 
lava streams ; but on the top of the ridge it was plea- 
sant enough, because the night wind grew colder and 
stronger. Sometimes we were visited by a violent 
whirlwind. There was then a loud noise and explosion 
in the great fiery furnace^ above which the smoke eddied, 
whole rows of newly piled- up lava walls were tumbled 
in, or the blackening heaps were broken up, blue flames 
flashed out of them, red-hot stones were hurled down, 
kindling trees and bushes along the boundaries of the 
lava streams. The more the darkness increased, the 
more animated became the eruption. It was a ter- 
rible sightj and yet at the same time it attracted 
to itself the eye and the mind with a power of 
fascination* One could not give up the sight of 
these continually changing, and yet ever kindred phe- 
nomena — one could not but gaze at these fiery abysses, 
at these blackening heaps which must explodfe, at these 
glowing masses which rolled forward^^could not but 
gaze at them with a secret joy, although they carried 
along with them desolation and death. All around and 
above this scene nothing was visible save darkness and 
smoke. 

Along the ridge, on the contrary,' human life was in 
motion, full of thoughtless merriment and curiosity ; 
people shouted, laughed, ran about^ offered cigars, 
fresh water, champagne, marsala, torches ; and torch-* 
bearers oflfered themselves to conduct one to the very 
farthest point of the ridge, where the lava was still 
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glowing hot beneath the blackening crust, and could be 
felt hot beneath the feet of whoever might go so far^ 
defying the reality of danger — because below thia cool- 
ing crust flows the fiery flood of a boiling red heat* My 

lively young friendsj Mra- M and Mr, S — ~, were 

amongst the courageous ones ; but whilst they were en- 
gaged in thia adventure, I seated myself upon a little 
knoll at the foot of a large black crossj at the highest 
point of the ridge, where stood two pale ladies 
drcBsed in mourningj their mild serious countenances 
lit up by the light of the fiery streama. Here it was 
quiet and solitary, and one could contemplate in peace 
the grand J gloomy spectacle, in which the blind power of 
nature is the hero, and mankind only impotent acces- 
sories. Ah ! this scene was not new to me. Ever since 
my earliest childhood I have been disturbed or terrified 
by it, when I had contemplated life either in great or 
smalL Often, often had it hidden God from ray sight- 
And again I beheld here thia enigmatical power, which^ 
like a blind necessity, goes forth over human life, over- 
turns small human dwellings, converts their harvests and 
their hopes into ashes, and the career of which no 
prayers and no tears can avail to stop. And again the 
old, dark question arose oat of the old wound, la there 
a Father above the earth ? Does he trouble himself 
about the children of men 1 I never had very strong 
faith, and I never shall have it, I am a seeking spirit, 
who beholds in hope, one who embraces the cross, and 
trusts in Him who there, amidst life's deepest sufferings, 
revealed to us the Father, I rest in Him, waiting for 
the perfecting of my sight- Though life's dark pheno- 
mena operate overpoweringly for a time, yet no sooner 
is the conflict over, than my true sight, mj hope and 
my faith, return. So was it even now above the dark 
crater on the summit of Vesuvius — ^I eaw a little star 
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gleam mH\j througK the smoka^ which LItherto liad 
totally obacured tlie heavens; I then became really bet- 
ter, both in body and in mind — I breathed more ft^elj. 

Towards midnight we left the realms of Loke — ^but 
still visitors were arriving, driving, riding, walkings all 
on their way thithcTj and torches, the flames of w^hicli 
glimmered like blue points along the red-jellow lava 
streamsj became still more numerous* Most assuredly 
there were several thousands of people this night upon 
Vesuvius. 

I am glad that I can spare you the horrible shouting 
and bawling of the drivers and the boys at the Henni* 
tage, beyond which the carriages coukl not proeeedj aa 
well as the throng and the difficulty with the carriages 
in the narrow parts of the road, where the vehicles en- 
tangled themselves in a Gordian knot, and where we 
eat waiting a full three quarters of an hour* There 
seemed to he neither watchmen nor police, and the 
Neapolitans are incomparable for their negligence, their 
noise, and their shouting* Everything, however, ivent 
right in the end — splendid figures and genre pictures 
were lit up by the light of the torches — the Gordain 
knot was untied. We began to proceed ; the moon 
rose to the right, far away from Vesuvius, and gently 
lit us on our way* Very beautiful, as we beheld from 
the mountain, was the view of the shore of Naples, 
sketched out as if in a silvery half-circle of lighted 
lampSp The night was clear, but very cold. I scarcely 

Lknow that ever I experienced a more delightful sensa- 
tion than %vhen at half-past two in the morning I again 
found myself in my quiet room, in company with a cup 
of cold tea, and a piece of bread, and within sight of 
my white bed ; the candle which burned so calmly — the 
peace, the solitude, the profound silence — I eeeraed to 
myself to have come out of hell into paradise. 
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Jim& ith. — "&n Gennaro incompagnia eon la Madonna 
kanno fatto fermare la lava ! ** I heard announced j with 
jnucb emphasisj yesterday afternoonj in a German 
bookaeller'a shop^ by some Italian gentlemen, who smiled 
with a dits believing air- In the mean time j the dunger 
of the eruption is actually over for the present^ and the 
streams of lava have ceased to flow. It ia asserted that 
at least forty thousand Lazzaroni and Faechini have 
in consequence been disappointed in their hopes^ and 
that they have watched with aTavicious longing glances 
the increasing eruption, which promised them the op- 
portunity of plunder, and of enriching themselves dur- 
ing some great and general devastation. From the ap- 
pearance and manners of these people I could very well 
believe it. 

The population of Naples produces really a sorrow- 
ful and repulsive impression* In Rome the people 
stand about idle or in the streets ; here they lie 
like dogSj when they are not bawling or fi^rhting, 
especially the half or wholly naked boys. They are 
like savages. The countenances are in general 
extremely unpleasant, the lower part of the face 
projecting; the mouth large, with bad teeth, or gaps 
between them. The beautiful human type which you 
flee in the higher class of Italians and in Rome is not 
found here, still less the Roman bearing and dignity. 
One seems to behold a lower race of humanity, which 
acknowledges no worth but that of carlini and grani, 
The eyesj however, are often beautiful, remarkably 
brightj but they readily acquire a savage expression. 
There ia something of Vesuvius and Masaniello in 
every-one of these Nenpolitan street-figures, and they 
are only kept in check by the fear of the bayonet- 
But whose fault is it ? Out of a population of four 
hundred thousand, Naples is said to have forty thou- 
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eand lazzaroni^ or men who live from day to day like 
the sparrows or the flieBj without any decided work or 
object in life- And whilst the king lives in delicacy at 
hia pleasure-palace at Gaeta, and the priests in Naples 
drive about in their carriagesj or sit at the cafesi 
drinking and smokingj the children lie naked about the 
streetsj even at night. The priests here have a much 
worse and more worldly physiognomy than in Rome^ 
and they seem never to think about exhibiting them- 
selves in their spiritual character. One cannot avoid 
the disagreeable impression that the people here 
actually lack all spiritual food, all means of elevation 
both of soul and body j and that they are purposely 
kept in this brutish condition, that they may the better 
be governed by — sheer force. 

And such is the state in the much-sung-of Naples, 
the old Parthenopcj and the capital of Magna Grecia ! 
The city has a peculiar interest for foreigners, from the 
ecenes which its popular life affords, and the beauty of 
its promenades and squares surrounding its bay. 
Villa-Iieale, with its marble temples and statues^ its 
beautiful trees, shady alleys and fountains, its air, and 
the view over the sea, is the crown of all public grounds 
and promenades of the city- To-morrow, in company 
with some old and new acquaintance, I shall visit the 
remarkable places on the shore of Pozzuoli*. 

Ischiuy June lAtlu — -During one's life abroad the un- 
expected excursions and relationships are not its least 
refreshing parts. Thus at the present time I have, 
quite unpremeditated by myself, settled down in this 
island with some friends, of whom more has yet to be 
said, 

I set out on my journey to Pozzuoli and Baias in 

company with the young widow^ Mrs, M j the 

Englbhraan, Mr. N j and my country man^ Mr. 




— , How glorious we found the ruins of the 
temple of Jupiter Sempis ; how the frogs swarmed 
round Lago ifAgimno \ how we saw a dog condemned to 
die iu the Grotto del Cane, and afterwards come to life 
again J how at Cumae we visited the cave where the 
Sibyl is said to have dwelt ; how we stood in the ruins 
of the school of Virgil and the Villa of Lucullus, amongst 
the walls of which grow large plants of anise like ghosts 
of the ancient kitchen-garden ; how Solfatara boiled and 
poured out its sulphur-fumes, which seemed to make it 
a very worthy representation of the descent into hcllj as 
the poets had stated ; how much we saw which was re- 
markable in the ruins, and how much that was beautiful 
in nature and in the views ; how we were incessantly 
tormentedj partly by beggars, partly by the offer for 
sale of antique articlesj small lampB, eibyls, &c, ; bow we 
were tempted, and how we bought with our piastres 
manufactured articles^ which were not w^orth so many 
carlini; how we fought and grumbled the whole way 
against the modern population of Pozzuoli's shame! e^a 
extortioners — how by this means were destroyed the 
quietness and a great deal of the enjoyment of our 
journey, I will merely mention here in the most 
summary manner. 

Our cicerone believed in the poets, in Virgil and 
Horace J and swore to the truth of what they had Baid; 
and when I expressed a doubt about one or other of 
their statements^ he grew violently angry and 
exclaimed, 

** You do not believe in Virgil and Horace I Do 
you believe in the Devil f " Later in the day he got 
drunk* 

At Baire we glanced at the Piscina MiraMlisj at 
Mare Morto^ and the Elysian fields — more remarkable 
from the celebrity which the poets have conferred upon 
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them than from their ovm scenery ; were delighted with 
the beautiful ruins of the temple of Neptune on the 
shorej and towards e%'ening crossed over to Ischia. 

The thought of going across to Ischia occurred to the 
lively young Mrs, M- — j who has a peculiarly gentle 
andj at the same time, decided mode of carrying her 
pointj and who, therefore, very naturally and agreeably 
becomes the leader. One very willingly does that 
which she wishes, because she is amiable^ clever, and 
full of suggestions. She made an agreement with the 
boatmen, quickly dismiseed the unreasonably rapacious, 
and selected two brothers, two very nice young fellows, 
who had their own boat, and were ready to take us in it, 
at a reasonable rate, acrosa the almost perfectly smooth 
sea, between Bam and Ischia, a sail, it was said, of, at 
most, two hours. 

We took our places, therefore, io the little red- 
painted boat, rowed round Cape Miseno, below the 
immense perpendicular rocky breast of which the sea 
lay calm as a mirror, and as bright* On those heights, 
it is saitl, formerly stood the summer residence of 
Cornelia, the mother of the Gracchi ; there also Madame 
de Stael placed her fascinating improvisatrice, Corinne, 
and fascinated many, myself amongst the rest, when at 
seven teen I became half crazy with the longing for the 
life and land of Corinne, There is now nothing more 
to see there excepting the grassy turf which covers the 
earthj and the eternally lovely view on all sides* 

We rowed by Procida. The lofty peak of I>chia 
raised itself, though still distant, aa if to meet us ; but 
wind and waves, although not strong, were against us, 
and the little voyage extended to upwards of four hours. 
Night came on, and during the greater part of the sail 
we saw nothing except the starry sky above, which 
lighted us on our w^ay, and the glow of Vesuvius, which 
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gleamed in the distance through the darkness of the 

night. The air was moist, but not cold, and the sail not 
without ita peculiar wild charm. The elder of the two 
rowers enlivened himself and his brother with 
exclamations like the following — *' Andiamo mangiare i 
maccaroiiil Andiamo a lachia per ballare la taFauteltal 

Viva il lie di Napoli 1 E gli maccaroni, si I Ma amo 

piu gli maccaroni che il Ke di Napoli I " 

Thej sang also two barcaroles^ with etrongj but not 
very melodious voices, 

A small light on the shore of Isctia announced to ua 
that we were approaching it. Towards midnight we 
were there, and crossed our way in the darkness to the 
good and celebrated hotel, " La Piccola Sentinella," in 
the district of Caaa Micciola, By daylight we were 
greatly pleased with the idandj especially with its 
lofty, formerly volcanic, summit, its green dales, its 
extensive views over the sea ; and when we discovered, 
close to our excellent hotel, a little villa and garden on 
a rock looking out upon the eea, with a spacious piazza 
overshadowed with a leafy vine and a handsome and 
eloquent young hosr, then we at once decided upon 
staying there some days— that is to say, myself, Mrs* 

M and Mr. N , Mr, S wishing to return 

to Naples, but promising afterwards to join us there. 

The day after onr arrival was the festival of Corpus 
Domini on the island. The people decorated with 
flowers and finery the altars which were erected at 
intervals in the open air, and prepared lamps and 
crackers for the evening's procession. 

At the hour of Ave Maria the procession made its 
appearance with a full military hand, which played a 
tliundering march, and the crackers w^ent off and the 
lamps were lighted the whole length of the way through 
the valley and up to Casa Micciola church. The 

u2 
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scene was beautiful, very noisy ^ and without any sent!- 
metit of devotion. 

The island is green as the colour of hope ; even the 
hiOs are green almost to the very peak, EpomeOj which 
raises its boldly pyramidal form 1,500 feet above 
the sea* Around its base shine out little knolls, 
golden with yellow broom. The volcano has been ex- 
tinct for BiK centuries, ever since the jear 1245, 
wheUj in a terrible eniption^ iu lava overflowed 
half the island* Small towns and a great num- 
ber of country houses now shine out white on the 
terraces and ^hore of the island, amongst cacti, fig- 
trees, and blocks of lava. Many of the inhabitants of 
Naples, as well as foreigners, come hither daring the 
summer months, to enjoy the air and the bathing, 
partly of the warm baths, which the volcanic soil still 
produces, and partly in the sea. The King of Naplea 
is also expected here this summer. 

Our little travelling trio has been located a week at 
Casa Pis^ani, where we have each our own apart^ 
ment, opening upon the piazza, with a general diniog 
and drawing-room. I have, besides, a separate little 
piazza looking to the sea, shaded by clematis, and 
where green lizards are my silent companions ; and this 
solitude is indispensable to me, as I wish now to copy 
out and put the last touches to my last work. 

As regards my young travelling companion Sj it so 
happens that, in their ramblings on the volcanic island, 
amongst blocks of lava, groves of orange and fig-treeS| 
cacti, &c., they have fallen most earnestly in love 
with each other i and I am now the confidante of their 
feelings and plans for the future^ which naturally tend 
to matrimony. I give the wisest advice I am able, and 
especially recommend that they should take time to be 
better acquainted with each other. The young lady 
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haa won both my esteem and love, and her peace and 
lutppineaa lie very near my heart » In the meantlraej it 
is a pleai^ure to me to witness thia beautiful affection j 
which La not based on mere fascination^ but on pure, 
earnest regard. 

The weather is glorioug, but begins to be very warm* 
The evenings and nights are the moat beautiful por- 
tions of the twenty-four hours. We spend them on 
the piazza in conversation, and also a little reading^ 
and seldom go to rest before midnightp The new moon 
is now in the sky, and we often listen from our piazza 
to the aonga of tlie country people — always melan- 
choly tunes J with long, drawn-out, dying cadences. The 
people of the island are of a handsome Italian type, 
and are in part good-tempered and pleasant, in pnrt 
brutishj especially the younger generation, who not un- 
frequently salute us on our rambles by volleys of stonea, 
if their insatiable desire after bajocchi and grani is not 
satisfied^ which is impoaaible. 

The music in the little church which la near is abomi- 
nable, a medley of marches and dance muaic, besides 
beiJig very badly played. The church abonnda with 
representations of the Virgin, in oil-painting, carved in 
wood, or moulded in waXj some old and ugly, others 
dressed out like dolls, and a couple in long perukes. 
Both the church and the service which is pcrfumied 
within it show the decay of religion^ 

There is one scene, however, of actual religions life 
which one frequently witnesses at the ao-c ailed Calvario, 
a semi-circular open chapel between two roads, in wliich 
one sees five black crosseSj and a figure of the Virgin 
on her knees at the foot of the largest cross, without 
any image of Christ, but adorned with implements of 
martyrdom. Lamps burn in the evening at the foot of 
tlie cross, and bouquets of roses bloom ever fresh beside 
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the tneea of tlie Madonna- Upon the steps of this 
chapel may be seen sometimes during the day, and 
always in the evening, men and women on their knees, 
with the expression of the deepest devotion, 

June l^th. — St. Antonio is the patron saint of the 
capital of lochia ; and as his feMival is to be celebrated 
to-morrow with great solemnity^ we have resolved to 
avail ourselves of the occasion to become acquainted 
ynXh the chief town of our island. A pair of good 
rowers wiU take \x^ thither in less than an hour. The 
little town, with its white houses and wooded gardens, 
lies prettily on the shore, and the tall fortified rockj 
Ne^ronej united to the town by a long bridge, gives it 
an imposing character. It is said to be a home for po- 
litical prisoners- The people thronged in gaily to the 
niarkec, bought, and sold, and made ready for ihe fire- 
works. At five o- clock, amidst the jubilant ringing of 
bells, the procession came, bearing the image of a young 
Carmelite monkj the size of life. He held in his richly 
ring-adorned hand a gaily-dressed doll^ which was to 
represent the child Jed us. A shower of yellow broom 
w^as rained down by old women and girle over the 
saint as he was carried along; thundering military 
mussic attended hinij and loud salvoes of artillery rolled 
and rattled at each station where the image paused- 
The priests who walked in the procession appeared the 
least devotional of all the throng. One worthy father 
walked along calmly, reading the while a new.^paper. 

During our visit to the gardens of the \m\u Mrs, 
M/s little favourite dog was lost. As we began our 
search after it w6 were followed by a whole train of 
half-grown boys and girls^ nearly all of whom begged 
impudently, and almost demanded, bajocchi. Finding 
myself surrounded by such a throng, I retired to the 
shore and into the boat, where the boatmen endea- 
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voured to keep off the pursuing crowd. Presently 

Mra. M also made her appearance, together with 

Mr. N , who had succeeded in finding the little 

dogj and now carried it in his arms. At the same 
moment the shore was thronged with hundreds of the 
hopeful youth of the town of both series, who all of 
them, without any exception, wildly hooted, and 
laughed, and yeUedj and demanded money- Some 
wanted it because they had sought for the dog, others 
hecause they had seen him^ others again for having 

seen Mr. N- , who carried him, and all of them 

because we were foreigners in the town; and when^ 
after having given them some hajocchi, we put off from 
the shore, young men and girla sprang after us into 
the water, endeayouring to retain the boat, in which not 
succeeding, they assailed us with yells, threatening 
cries, and with a shower of stones, some of them suffi- 
ciently large to have seriously injured anyone whom 
they might have struck. Nothing but the speed with 
which our rowers removed us from the shore placed ua 
out of danger from these young savages, the subjects of 
His Majesty the King of Naples, and the children of the 

Papal Church. Mrs. M was, after all, struck by a 

atone as large as a common hall. 

The wilful negligence evinced by the Roratsh Church 
with regard to the education of the children produces 
its own fruit, and will one day produce it in another 
direction than they imagine. We, however, in our 
little Villa Pisani, enjoy profound peace. Our host and 
hostess, Cr esc ens and his wife Irene, are particularly 
well-diepOi^ed^and agreeable. Crescens is a tolerable 
cook, and prepares us excellent soups | and the figs, 
which are beginning to be ripe, are incomparable food. 
We havCj however, hut little shade, nor is there much 
tipoa the island; but these verdant heights, valley s. 
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and pretty villas, and the vast surrounding sea, make it 
picturesque^ un vero paraduo^ as our host assurea me, 

Mra. M- is cheerfulj kind, and full of animation 

and enterprise. She ia the life of our trio hj land or 
by water, and in the house: she has always some quiet 
little device or other, and endless are her resources ; 
for which reason we call her la dame aux bonms tddes^ 
for French is the language which unites ua three 
traTellers from different lands. 

Our last glance every evening is to Vesuvius, the 
red lava-streams of which we see gleam forth on the 
horizon* The eruption seems about at an end, but the 
great cone still adorns itself every day with a mag- 
nificent plume of heavy smoke-clouds. 

June 20iL — -The heat.^is so great, and ^I wonder 

whether fires and certain^ little hopping creatures were 
to be met with in the Paradise of Eden, as in our pa- 
radise of Ischia* Most as^ redly not^ because in that 
case Adam and Eve wouM not have desired to go 
there, and there would have been no need of cheru- 
bim with a flaming 6 word to drive them out ; a swarm 
alone of perseTerlng flies, such as we now have here, 
would have been sufficient. Certain it is that they 
remove all possibility of the quiet enjoyment of lifci 
for an incessant battle with flies is the most unavailing 
and the most intolerable of all warfare. Besides which, 
either owing to the stOl volcanic atmosphere of the 
island, or of the Sirocco, daughter of the Simoom, the 
heat LS now so oppress) ve, the li*^ht of the sun so burn- 
ing, that they overcome me, poor child of the north, 
and compel me to lie down on my bed many times iu 
the course of the day* 

My enamoured couple, on the contrary, seem to be 
Httle conscious of the outer heat, if all be but well with 
the inner ! — and as they are continually walking or 
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Bitting out in the air, they are less annoyed by the 
fliesj &c., than I am, who spend the forenoon quietly 
in my own room. I am teBolved to seek for a more j 

ihaded home where the air la fresher, aod shall there- 
fore return in the morning with the lovers to 
Naples, in order to go thence to Sorrento, Our host 
makes the most beautiful speeches against my determi- i 

nation, saying — j 

^* Signora, I am very much concerned at your inten- 
tion of lea\4ng thia place, 1 and my wife have really 
become attached to your Excellency- I love you as 
my mother — nay, almost more than my mother — and I 
will do all I can to serve you* And Til tell you what 
— and you'll remember my word — there is no place so 
fresh and so healthful as this island, where the sea goes 
roundj around^ aroundj around {intomo^ intomo^ in- 
torno). You may go to Sorrento, to Castellimarej to 
whatever place you like, and you will find reason to 
Bay — * Crescens was right, after all 5 the air is nowhere 
so fresh as* at Ischia, and it cannot be otherwise, 
because there the sea goes round, around, around, 
around I ' " 

But not all the eloquence of Crescens can persuade 
tne, I shall set off iu the morning. 

Ischia^ July 7th, — I am still detained here, in the 

first place, by my countryman, Mr, S j who, the 

very morning we were intending to leave, made his 
appearance from Naples, looking pale and out of order* 
The state of things in Naples, according to hie ex- 
pression, was intolerable, terrible, and the air as if in- 
fected ; and, in the second place, by some secret magic 
power, which I begin to suspect belongs to this 
island t 

The state of my poor countryman's health seemed to 
me dangerous, I, therefore, had my luggage removed 
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fiom the boat, and the lovers ^t off alone. Mj hmt 
wiibet go with them^ egpeciallT with the notiduatly 
ftinimkle young lady, who wiU meet her relatives in 
ficmte^ and arrange with them respecting her new en- 
gagement, 

Mr* S relates to me the state of things in 

Nafilea — that the heat is stifltog, that dysentery has 
broken out, and that people keep tfaemselTes alive hj 
drtnkiag Po^^uoli water, the sulphurous ingredients of 
which are not distasteful to the Neapolitans, though 
abominable to foreigners^ In the evening the Chiaja 
Santa Lucia U crowded with people, who eit drinking 
gla^d after glam of thi^ water, which is brought to 
Naples in large casks. 

The day after the lovers departed the air was re- 
freshed here by a magnificent §tonn- Such lightning 
and thunder I^such tenipesta of wind and torrents of 
rain 1 — ^such clouds and waterspouts ! — such darkness 
in the air — it was an incomparably grand spectacle ! 
Yeeeeli were driven on shore and wrecked — others got 
out to sea, even amidst the storm, and were thus pro- 
bably saved from the same fate* After r^^ing for 
iome hours the storm dispersed; the mountains again 
Stood forth from sea and cloud ; the sun made his way 
through mansea of vapour; the atmosphere and I were 
both considerably refrej^hed, and his majesty, the King 
of Naples, in a magnificent steamer^ which seemed 
to fly over the sea, passed this place on his way to the 
tottfn of Ischia, where he has a summer residence. 
White flags waved from various houses, and in the 
evening lamps were light ed^ The king is tolerably po- 
pular here, and people are pleased at his arrival. 

The Midsummer week has brought storms, dark 
clouds, and cool weather, such as I have never wit- 
nessed at this season in my high northern latitudes. 
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But the etorme and the abundant showers of ram have 
refreshed the air j flies and other creatures are gone, 
and the state of things is improved both for soul and 
body. The island rises gloriouslj green out of the 
dark blue wavesj which break in foain upon its i^hore. 

During one of these stormy days the young father- 
less and rnotheiless girl from Rocca Ttu^peia came light 
and gay as a bird — came alone across the agitated sea — 
the pretty child with her delicate figure, her abundant 
hair, her thoughtful eyes, her thoughtful rich soulj her 
beautiful voice, and her gift of singing^my summer- 
daughter s the girl with the many names, Puck, Puss, 
Payche^ and to whom I gave two new names after I 
had become better acquainted with her. She is now 
called by me the Princes^s Elsa- Hast thou read the 
pretty Biiga about her? — but in my heart I designate 
her "my summer-daughter," How she could raauage 
to arrive alone, amidst the rapacioua facchini, who 
watch for strangers on the shores of Ischia, and fight 
for them and their baggage sometimes furiously, bloodily 
— ^I cannot comprehend. But heaven watches over the 
fatherle.«8j and no\v sent her a protector in a gentleman 
of herculean figure, who almost at the same time with 
herself arrived at the island in another boat ; and when 
he happened to see the solitary young lady surrounded 
by the rude and savage fellowSj he constituted himself 
her champion, delivered her by means of his cane and 
his strong hands from the ruffianly crowd, and con- 
ducted the trembling, but at the same time calm and 
cheerful young girl, safe and sound to Villa Pisaoi, a 
mile and a half distant from the shore, and to me, who 
was not in the least expecting to see her here* 

Thus we are now four inmates of Villa Pisani i and a 
very harmonious quartette we are, with the same 
drawing-room — the common piazza with its lofty arch 
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— and the same table. The strange gentleman whom, 
from his athletic proportions, we call HercnleSj is one 
of the Waldense^j a merchant from Turin, with the 

demeanour and conversation of a gentleman and man 
of intellect, a fine observant glance, and an expressioa 
of kindness and candour in Ms countenance which in- 
spires confidence, 

Mr. Waldoj aa we now call him, not as yet knowing 
his proper name, is travelling for his own pleasure in 
Italy, and intends visiting the East< He appears to be 
about forty, and seems so to have arranged his outward 
affairs as to be at liberty to pursue his own pleasure. 
Although he is in his intercourse somewhat reserved, 
yet he is a pleasant companion, and our evenings spent 
together are especially agreeable. We pass them, now 
Ahat the weather is again beautifulj in an arbour in the 
garden^ open to the sea. There we also take our 
supper. Sometimes little Elsa sings, now German, 
now Neapolitan songe, which are delightful to hear, 
because she is really musical, and her voice goes to the 
he art p She executes trills as easily as a bird sings. 

The presence of the King of Naples at Ischia makes 
itself felt by a watchfulness and an espionage which 
appear very extraordinary to us. You see armed 
guards on every road, and the agents of police have 
come three times to our unpretending villa to examine 
our passports and have a look at us. ^Ve were called 
out, therefore, each one of us separately, except the 
youngest, who said that she was t^uitc offended at 
being treated with so little respect. The next eveniog 
they came accompanied by a guard with handcuffs. 
They were in seartsh of a certain M, Adolphe, who was 
cliarged with having sent the king an uncivjl and 
threatening letter, and who was said t*j be probably 
at the present time in Iscbia, in company with another 
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gentleman and a kdy. My countryman^ Mr* S , 

and [myselfj seemed now to be suspected of being the 
dangerous persons inqueationjand the king had offered 
a reward of fifty 8cucli for the apprehension of Monsieur 
Adolphe, So many impediments in Naples are thrown 
in the way of such as desire to come to Ischia now 
that the kin*T is here^ that people are leaving the 
ieland and going to other bathing-places. 

We have occasionally in our rambles met the king, 
eometiraes w^ith the queen, sometimes with the royal 
children. The king himself drives the little carriage 
with its pair of hnndsome hor&es. He looks like a wtII- 
conditioned butcher; the countenance not ugly^ rather 
the contrary, but quite too fat. He looks around him 
with a restless, hasty glance. The Queen's counte- 
nance ia still youthful and agreeable j but with a some- 
thing so sad in her expression, that one can see plainly 
that the cheerful sun of Italy does not shine for her. 
She is said not to have a happy die posit ion. She 
dresses in the most simple style, and her mode of salu- 
tation is graceful - The carriage is always attended by 
armed guard s, mounted and on foot. The princes and 
princesses are handsome children j and there are a great 
number of them. If the king be expected at any 
point, the guards are there stationed, and clear the 
road of strangers who may seem to be waiting for him^ 
together with all such as are suspected of a desire to 
present petitions. The timidity of the king seems to 
be unusually great, and must be a terrible appendix to 
his crown. It is true that the murderous attacks on 
his life have been numerous* It is said that his first 
wife, who lived and died as a saint, was able more than 
once, by her dreams, to give him warning of such 
attempts. 

We^ innocently suspected inraatefl of the Villa Pisani, 
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had in the meantime increaaing enjoyment of our live% 
wbicli became, ^ith each aucceeding daj^ more ani- 
mated and agreeable* Not only did Jlr. Waldo— who 
had nowj however, by his visitmg-cardj made iia sc- 
qnainted with his name — but whom I shall nevertheless 
continue to call so when I do not designate him Her- 
cules — not only did he become every day more agree- 
able, by his superior tone of conversation and his gen- 
tlemanly manners, and little Psyche still gayer, Mr, 

R better in health and state of mind, but our villa 

acquired also new life from the wandering troubadours 
who came in the evenings with their guitar or mandoiia 
and sang Neapolitan songs, or played to the boys who 
danced the tarantella. These natural singera have 
neither pure nor beautiful voices, but they are often 
strong, and always full of expression ; and they sing 
the fascinating Neapolitan folk-song, *^ Santa Lucia," 
vdth a passion which made the heart beatj spite of the 
false notes of the song. It w^as euug with greater 
beauty and purity by Psyche, The bright side of the 
natural and popular life of Naples is expressed in the 
words and music of this song< 

We have a eiiperabuD dance of cherries and figs, and 
they could scarcely be more beautiful even in Paradise* 
I begin to think that Crescens was not \vrong when he 
called the island tin vero ParadL'^o, To its enjoy mentfi 
must now he added that of bathing* We take our 
pleasure of this kind in a sort of arbour, or grottoy 
opening to the sea. The Princess Elsa dances there 
like a most lovely Naiad ; her head bound with a white 
handkerchief, has then a striking resemblance to that of 
Beatrice Cencl, in the portrait by Leonardo da Vinci. 

Amongst our excursions at this time must be men- 
tioned that to the Island of Procida, the eliief tovm of 
whichj Maria Cattolica, is one of the filthiest little 
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town^ we have yet seen in Itslj^ and where we were 
pursued bj youth as by a swarm of fiiesj occasionally 
chased away by the policej but always to return anew* 
Amongst the population, which is said to be wholly of 
Greek origin^ we saw many remarkably handsome, nay, 
regularly beautiful countenances* We induced, by 
means of good words and moneys a couple of women 
to dress themselves in their holiday attire, which we 
had heard praised for its splendour* The rich gold 
embroidery J and the beautiful silk stuff, were the most 
remarkable parts of it. It was Sunday, and nearly all 
the women we saw had white cloths round their heads, 
put on in a peculiar, but becoming manner. The 
upper part of the town lies very high, and the view 
thence is glorious. There is here also a prison for 
political offenders, amongst whom are now a number of 
priests, because many of the lower order of the priest- 
hood in Naples, and even in Rome, took part in the 
revolution in 1848, As regards the treatment of these 
prisoners, a circumstance has been related to me which 
I will not repeat in writing, because I am not sure of 
its truth ; but if it be true, it is sufficient to explain the 
derivation of the King of Naples' fear of ghosts. 

Amongst our pedestrian excursions I will merely 
mention that to the town of Forli, during which we 
saw a good deal of the island. It is well cultivated 
and populous. The people are themselves the pos- 
sessors of their small farms, and are all very well off 
when the vintage is good> After the failure of several 
years — owing to the disease of the grape — the present 
promises to be a good season, and the clusters increase 
daily in size and beauty under the hot sun* One .^ees, 
not un frequently, handsome young men and women, 
at the little picturesque homesteads under the shade 
of the vine and the fig-tree^ but still more frequently 
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old wonien who look angry and evfl tike oM witches* 
The diaiect of the peopla is difficult to onderstaQd, anti 
it ioutids uamelodiouB to the ear of a stranger. The 
words are abbreviated in a manner which makes them 
tmintelligible ; for instance, instead of sayiog S^nor, 
they say merely f^or ; instead of NapoU, merely Napo ; 
instead of mommto^ momo ; instead of lume^ lu ; instead 
oi/ra^ok (strawberries), /r« ; and so on. Out of pure 
laziness and carelessness, these good people seem to be 
approaching nearer and nearer to an animal langu^e 
of the simplest sounds. 

The names of persons are much more poetical than 
they themselves- Thus our little maid at the ViUa 
Pisani is called Maria Gratia, but is as little akin to 
the Graces as possible ; and a youn^ girl in the next 
garden, called Philomene, sings, it is true, but with a 
voice as hard as copper < Even the donkeys on the 
island have poetical names — one is called mezza noUe, 
another grotta SahimLf and bo on. These animals are 
good and safe for riding, the best of their kind with 
which I have yet become acquainted. We have re- 
ceived a good impression only of the people in our 
neighbourhood- As a boatman on our little sea excur- 
sions, we have taken an elderly sailor, Franc escOj who 
is pions and well-mannered, and always satisfied with 
what we give him, for which reason he gets more than 
others less good-humoured and contented would do. 
The moment we make our appearance in the evening 
on the shore a loud cry is heard from the people there^ 
" Francesco 1 Francesco !" and no one would thitik it 
right to offer his services before he came. Francesco 
and our laundress, Teresinaj belong to that class of 
people who are agreeable to deal with in all countries, 
from the stamp which they bear of goodness and sound 
Our host, Cresceus, is assuredly the chief of 
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benevolent and eloquent inn-keepers. We never lock 
the dooi^ of our roomfl — nor^ indeed^ could they be 
locked — ^when we are out for half a day or whole daya 
together^ and we leave all our jimall properties about 
vrith perfect security, 

la it the influence of the volcanic niiture of our 
island f — ^as I begin to suspect; or of a higher Pro- 
videucet — as I secretly believe; but, be it what it may, 
I foresee a new flame, and, perhaps, a new union. Mr. 
Waldo — our Hercules—begins to bind up bouquets of i 

flowers and to phice them before Psyche's door in the 
morning, and, in the meantime^ to pay her other suffi- 
ciently significant attentions. She as yet^ however, i* 
foresees nothing, neither chooses to do so, because she { 
never intends to be marriedj and, least of all, to Her- J 
cules. A certain prince of Villa Ombrosa has cast i 
every other man into the shade, in my summer- ' 
daughter's soul— and she will not listen to this sug- 
gestion. When I, to-day, asked her what she would 
think of Mn Waldo as a husband 1 the Princess Elsa 
stared at me, looked half-oflPended, and assured me that 
she could never think of him in that character. She 

felt €Bteem for him^ confidence in him, but -no, I 

never, impossible ! I am sorry that she feels it so 
" impossible,'* because it seems to uie that they two 
would suit each other exactly. He is twenty years 
older than she^ it is true, buta fatherly friend is pre- 
cisely that which my summer-daughter requires in her 
husband* That poetical, artistio n^iture, which is re- 
gardless of the merely earthly, which can hardly take 
care of her own life and her own peace — that gifted 
but iacile child is so unusually lonely in the world 1 
Waldo, on the other hand, is of a combative nature ; 
he has fought his way up through life, and now stands 
therOj both spiritually and temporally^ on a firm basis. 
YOL, IL X 
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But thi^ same firm nature has in it ©ODaetHng slnguhrly 
tender aad affectionate. When he was a child, ^rly 
motherles8| aod very solitary Id hla father's house, he 
endeavoured to catch little birds, merely for the plea- 
eare of looking after them, of making them tame and 
happy* And I suspect that it is also something of the 
eame kind which leads him to try, with kind words and 
flowers, to catch the little Princess Elsa. Yet he evi- 
dently loves also in her the earnest and nobly-thinking 
young woman, with her decided eympathiee for the 
rights and well-being of humanity, and her fervent 
hatred of all violence and injustice. There is in this 
slight girl a great moral couragej and that he saw at 
tlie moment when he became her protector. She has 
an especially warm feelir»g for the Italian people — 
considers them to be noisunderstood and ill-treated, 
and in this she and I entirely sympathize, 

*^ If any one/' said she to me^ one day, *' speaks ill 
of the Italians, I feel as if they trampled upon mj 
heart!" 

I have besought of her not hastily to reject the offer 
of Waldo'i handj if— as I have a presentiment — ^^it be 
madei Among&t the many such offers that she has had, 
it seems to me that, all things taken into consideration, 
not one of them was to be compared with this 5 and that 
the Prince of ViUa Ombrosa is not to be depended upon. 

Our stay at Ischia is now just at an endj because a 
Signora Napolitana, who has long been expectedj is now 
coming, and will occupy my room, the only one in 
which I could here write in peace ; and this allows me to 
accomplish my long-cherished plau of going in an open 
sailing boat to Sorrento — no steamer passing between 
the inlands— in order to spend there the remainder of 
the summer. My summer-daughter will accompany me- 

A gigantic boatman, and a great fighter amongst the 
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fiahermen on the eliore^ baa undertaken to convey us 
thither in his boat, safe and sound, in four or five hours. 
He a ays that ^* he loves me bke his mother," and desires 
me ^' to cut off his head, or to give him a bastinado j" if he 
do not perform what he promises. I intend to set off 
the morning after to-morrow ; I have mentioned this my 
intention to our Hercules to-day, whereupon he looked 
somewhat thoughtfulj but said nothing. 

And no%v, farewell Ischia and the Ischiotes I 
Ischiaj July lOiA.*^ — Most certainly Ischia has some- 
thing in common with one of the enchanted islands of 
the Odysaey I Most certain it is that one cannot leave 
it when one will. Contrary wludii and a rough sea, la 
Signora NapoHtana^ who has not yet made her appear- 
ance, and certain other considerations, have caused me 
yet to linger here some days — ^not unwillingly, because 
Ischia haa become very a^creeable and dear to me. In 
the meantime, the following circumstance has occurred 
here. 

The day before yesterday, Mr. S was so much 

excited by the improved state of \\m health, and a 
guitar which he brought w^th him from Naples, that he 
proposed to us that we shotdd the next morning break- 
fast ill costume, IfYe consent ed^ and the following 
morning we all entered our common room from the 
piazza in a state of transformation, and with loud ex- 
clamations as we beheld each other. The gra%''e Wal- 
densian had taken the most pains with his costume, and 
was with admirable ingenuity accoutred as an anti- 
brigand, as he called it, which gave him a most terrific 
appearance- My blond countryman, with blackened 
legs and arms, was no bad representation of the Neapo- 
litan fisherman in his summer attire, with a red cap 
and guitar. Psyche entered with a garland of dark- 
red roses round her brown hair, dressed like a flower- 
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girl — most charming ! I wore a reel head gear, sach as 
the ooantrj-woTnen wear^ aod had tnj black p<4ka 
bofdtred with passiotj-flowers. They said that I re- 
sembled a Sibjl* We breakfasted in our costumes m 
the shade of the viiie-lesTe% at a flower-adorned table, 
m Tery merry, and to the great anm&ement of the people 
of our yiUaj who came to see us, and who were espe- 
ciallj delighted with our **Signor Brigantl,*' aa they 
persisted in calling himj however much he endeavoured 
to prove to them, by the details of his costume, that he 
was au anti-brij^and, armed merely with the weapons of 

peace. In the evening Mr. S still enacted the 

troubadoutj and Psyche still wore her wreath of dark 
red roses- When she took it off Hercules wished to 
appropriate it to himself; but the Princess Elsa 
answered so decidedly, saying, with such strong emphasis, 
*' Non, vous n'aurez pas mea roees ! — non ! " that he gave 
up the attempt. Next morning, however, he possessed 
himself of the withered wreath, which be found an op- 
portunity of taking when it had been left for Irene to 
throw away* This little scene, that of the costumes — 
which is quite in SwedLsb character—amused us 
aU. 

We found our bath to-day more than usually refresh- 
ing and agreeable ; and whilst we were afterwarda 
enjoying the coolness in the shade of our leafy grottO| 
and Psyche was more than usually interesting in her 
biographical annotations on life and mankind — her 
views of life are not very cheerful — I '/began to speak 
with her somewhat more decidedly on her own future ^ 
and of what might be expected on the part of Ilei eules* 
She herself was now not without suspicions and some 
uneasiness in coneequencei yiie was seriously con- 
cerned on the subject ; becauj«e *' it would have been 
much better if earnestness had not interfered with the 
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gport of the present time. She did not wish to grieve 
him "j she felt esteem for hiinj and could confide in 
him^nay, she was also grateful to him for his chivalric 
help in her time of need; but never — no never could 
she feel any wfirnier sentiment towards him 1 " 

I listened to the joun^ girPs narratives, which 
always evinced an unusually deep insight, keen ob- 
servation^ and a high-minded character^ though, at the 
same time, anything but a happy view of life. Her 
own experience had been to her a severe educator; 
her life had been driven like a little boat in the tern- 
pest — and so it was at the present time, although 
the boat at this moment rested in the shadow of an 
inland. Deep religious faith, and deep feeling for the 
beautiful in nature and in art, as well as the natural 
ekstlcity of the youthful mind^ have preserved her from 
despondency J if not from a tendency to melancholy 
mistrust of earthly life, and of that progress towards 
happiness about which people now generally talk so 
much. I see this more clesirly every day, in the 
depths of her soul ; but I love, every day more and more, 
to look down into their depths^ for there are wonderful 
things there, beaming stars, corals, genuine pearls, 
flovverSj and fantastic forests of mystic aJgaa and mosses, 
amongst which it is not easy to make one's way ; but 
all this lies open to the day, as in the pious and candid 
soul of a child. I see too all the more clearly, that the 
little boat needs a good helmsman ; that my little prin- 
cess in her imaginative life and career needs a tender, 
fatherly friend, who, like the good pine-tree in the mga 
of Elaa, shades, loves, comfortSj and instructs her, 
whilst he points out to her the right way. 

This was again impressed upon my mind at our con- 
versation after the bath, and called forth those 
remarks of mine which awoke her uneasiness. But we 
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perhaps disturbed ourselves uunecessarilj, Probatlj 
nothing' seriotis maj occur. Our Herculea is as polite 
rtB a Frenchman or an Italian, and those beautii'ul com- 
pliraentary speeches are^ at is possible, nothing more. 
1 besought the yoting girl, hoivever, not to make her- 
eelf too secure, and spoke about the volcanic influences 
of the iisland. The conversation finally turned into 
joke ; and such being the case, we left our leafy grotto^ 
and went down to the shore, where he was now stand* 
ing under a large umbrella, in the heat of the suii^ 
waiting for — ^hen They two walked on first, and I fol- 
lowed afterwards, at some distance, with Mr. S-^ ^ 

who came from his bath. We walked leisurely, 
because the path was ascent! ing^ and the heat w^aa 
great, although the large trees cjist thick shadow. 

Again in my room, T saw little Elsa creeping like a 
lizard along the wall, and in through the curtain, 
with a look of mingled archness and uneasiness which 
immediately told me what had occurred. 

It was so. It had come 1 Hercules had during the 
walk made his declaration, and asked whether he might 
be permitted to hope? He does not require now, 
after so short an acquaintance, a decided j/es^ only 
that she will allow him to accompany her to Sorrento, 
to dedicate to her his attention, his devotion, and in 
this manner enable him also to become better ac- 
quainted with her- If she will allow this he will give 
up his intended journey to Greece and the East, and 
remain here. He had spoken in a manly and cordial 
manner, and besought her not to forbid his wish of 
accompanying us to Sorrento. 

^i Very good, Elsa, and what has been your 
answer t " 

*'WIjat has been my answer? If I only knew it 
myself — half words and half thoughts; I was so as- 
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tonishedj so taken by surprise ! It was, however, my 
intention to eay no, and that he perfectly understood. 
He thanked me for niy candour with a certain cold 
dignity^ but I think, n ever ihei ess j that he did not con- 
eider that as my final answer,'* 

I prayed her earnestly not to he too hasty, but 
to take time- I had the firm belief that she might and 
would be happy with Hercules — that he was a man who 
would give a dignityj a calmness, and a charm to life — 
that he was exactly the fatherly friend and protector 
that she required. She acknowledged to entertaining 
feelings fi^r him of esteem and c on fi dene e, more than 
ehe had felt for any other man; but love, marriage- 
no, never, never ! " 

I advised her never to say never; to be honest with 
hini, but to leave a decisive answer to the future j and 
to further acquaintance. And with this the subject 
was dropped fur the present. 

In the meantime, it is evident that Hercules does 
not consider himself to be rejected by her ?i<ij and that 
he does not think of going to the East before he has 
yet once more propounded his question ^ His calm- 
ness and good humour prevent any want of har- 
mony in our quartette, in consequence of that which 
has occun'edj and this re-assures her, and places her at 
her ease* He has^ in the meantime, explained him- 
eetf to rae in a manner which has won my esteem and 
sympathy, 

'^ I love her/' he aaid, " and I am in that fortunate 
position that I can devote to her all that care and 
attention which she requires, I see that she suffers, 
and that her health requires the air of the South. I 
can take her to any country she w^ishea ; I have no 
other desire than to make her happy \ and if the best 
will on my part, the most faithful attention to her 



well-being can make her so, then I, toOj shall be 
happj," 

" But joy know go little of her as yet. She is a 
fascinating girl, with a rich soul, but she will never 
make a practical housewife ? " 

He laughed* " That does not trouble me much. It 
h not that for which I am seeking in a wife. I seek 
for a friend and a companion in life ; some one whom I 
can love and make hiippj- She is good, noble-minded, 
naive, original. Only to be near her, to hear her 
warbhng every daj, would be to me an inexhaustible 
aonrce of happiness. If ghe be not practical, as you 
gay, in a house, or if she take no pleasure in domestia 
management, I can so arrange it that she need not 
trouble herself about such thinga further than ehe 
herself has inclinaiion. Whether ehe has any pro* 
perty or not I do not inquire, neither do I trouble 
myself about it- I have sufficient for us both. That 
which I fear is, that her heart is already pre-occupied. 
One can see that ehe sufferi; ; but even that makes 
her dearer, more amiable to me, more estimable. I 
beg of you to tell her so, and that I now desire, not 
love J but time, confidencej and the opportunity of 
showing her how sincerely I am and will be her 
friend/' 

These words pleased me very much, for I saw that 
they proceeded from a kind and honest heart. After- 
wards Waldo gave me more ample details of his family, 
of hia outward position, property, and general circum- 
stances I all of which were of the happiest description. 
He is a banker in Turin ; has his own house and 
home, and a beautiful villa in one of the Waldensian 
valleys, on the banks of one of their clear mountain- 
streams^ in the midst of chestnut woods. This villa he 
especially reckons upon m a befitting home for his 
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little Princess durin<r the heit of the Italian summers. 
All this seemed to me delightful and excellent for the 
orphan girl. But will the Princess EUa wish to spin silk 
in the inartificial valleys of the Waldenaea? I have 
assured him of my advocacy and my sympathy; but 
my summer- daughter must he kit free to choose. 

We made this evening a hoat excursion to the little 
town of Lacco and the handsome Villa Arhustij which 
is situated high above it, where we were invited by 
the amiable English family of Mr- Stuart^ and where 



Stuart 19 an interesting 
From Mrs. F we 



we spent the evening. Mr 
and very intellectual lady, 
heard much that was interesting regarding India, 
"whence she had lately come, and wdiere she had been a 
sufferer in the dangers and horrors of the frightful 
Tvar then going forward, but to which country she 
longed to return^ to purchase land and lay out a farm 
in the mountainous district^ where she wishes to live 
with her children » The character of the scenery in 
this district seems to have the ]>aradisaic proportions of 
the strong and the lovely, whilst the climate is exqui- 
sitely beautiful. 

We returned to our villa beneath a brilliant starry 
sky and upon a delightfully rocking s^ea. Every stroke 
of the oars produced a w^hole swarm of shining me- 
dusas, twinkling points , and drops of fire. Psyche 
sang " Santa Lucia,*' and finally all of us joined her, I 
will here give this lovely barcarolle, ^* rem barcarola 
papolarey* in the hope that it may soon have a worthy 
translator i — 
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"VERA BARCAROLA POPOLARE." 
Il Barcajuolo di Santa Lucia. * 



Sul mare luccica 
L'astro d'argento, 
Placido e I'onda 
Prospero e il vento. 
Venite all' agile 
Barchetta mia 
Santa Lucia ! 
Santa Lucia ! 



Mare si placido 
Vento si caro 
Secondar far i triboli 
Al mari-naro 
E na gridando 
Con allegria 
Santa Lucia ! 
Santa Lucia ! 



Con questo ZeflBro 
Cosi soave 
Oh I com' e bello 
Star su la nave I 
Su passaggiere 
Venite via 
Santa Lucia ! 
Santa Lucia ! 



In fra le tende 
Bandir la cena 
In una sera 
Cosi Serena 
Chi non domanda 
Chi non desia ? 
Santa Lucia ! 
Santa Lucia ! 



O ! dolce Napoli, 
O I suol beato 
Ove sorridere 
VoUe il creato, 
Tu sei rimpero 
Dell' armonicalf 
Santa Lucia ! 
Santa Lucia ! 

6 
Or che tardate 
Bella e la sera 
Spira un auretta 
Fresca e leggiera : 
Venite all' agile 
Barchetta mia! 
Santa Lucia ! 
Santa Lucia ! 



IscJiia^ July \Zih, — Ischia is decidedly an enchanted 
island ; and I begin to find our stay here is still more 
remarkable — " quite a little Odyssey," says my sum- 

* The poetical name for Naples and its population. — Author's 
note. 

t They also sing : — 

Tu sei I'lmpero 
Dell' alma mia. 
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mer-daughter. Our sail round the island on the pre- 
ceding Friday deserves its own especial chapter. 

We had an excellent sailing- boat and five Btout eea- 



The weather at the corn- 



men tor our little voyage, 
mencement promised well, but when we rounded Point 
Vico we had contrary wind and a rongh sea* The 
rocks on the south side of the island— ^we live on the 
north — are lofty, wild, and perpendicular, and the open 
sea hurls its billows against them, without their force 
being broken either by the islaiidss or any protecting 
capes. We had experience of this in a manner which 
was not agreeable, and we longed much for the bay 
of St. Angeloj where the sailors said we should come 
into smoother water, and where also we were to dine. 
Arrived here, we found only rocks and a sandy coast, 
upon which the waves rolled foaminglj. Upon these 
and the backs of the sailors we were obliged, each 
one in turn, to be carried to landj whilst our boat 
lay at anchor, tossed about mercilessly by the rolling 
naiades. 

We spread our dinner upon the sand, with a sail 
for a table-cloth, in the shadow of a rock, and were 
objects of interesting, observation to some fishermen's 
families, who came from the rocks for that purpose, 
and whom Ilercules afterwards amused himself by 
treating to rum, for the fun of seeing their terror^ and, 
at the same time, enjoyment, of the burning liquor. 
We then continued the voyage, sailing, with but little 
wind, to the capital of the island. The colour of the 
sea w^as, during; the whole time, of that wonderfully 
beautiful metallic blue which almost induced one to 
take it up into one's hand to convince oneself that it 
was really nothing else but common sea water. The 
waves gleamed in the sunlight like the polished facets 
of that immeasurable sapphire. The most interesting 
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feature of the excursion was the distinct view which 
it afforded u& of the island, which is, perhaps, more 
than alrooet any other benefited by human enterprise 
and induct TT- Sea-birds build in caves of the wilde.^t 
and most naked rocks, and these are taken by watchful 
fowlers. You s^e, also, in the face of ahnost perpen- 
dicular cliffsj flights of steps hewn out, which lead to 
otherwise inaccessible places between the shore and the 
heights, Eveiywhere, wherever a little soil has col- 
lected itself in the clefts of the rocks, tiny fields or 
vineyards are seen. The whole island may be compared 
to a large vine-covered hill. 

The hot springs — which are found here in great 
numbers — seem to heighten the temperature of the 
eoil^ and to maintain it in a state of constant fertility* 
The little hills with which the island abounds, especi- 
ally on the north and east, are gloriously verdant, even 
in the heat of summer, and have a luxuriant growth of 
laurels, myrtles^ arbor-vitje, and broom. You see vine- 
yards carried up almost to the very summit of Monte 
Epomco, Up iu this mountain, in caves partly natural 
and partly the work of man, lives a hermit, of whose 
history romantic circumstances are related, but who 
himself has no longer a romantic appearance- 
Several boats were lying on the sea, along the 
southern coast, belonging to the coral-fishers, who rake 
up from the deep, with iron hands, these precious 
growths of the ocean ^ The shores of the island are 
rich in these, as M*ell as in every kind q£ frutU di mare. 
We i?aw at the city of Ischia, the magnificent Marina 
Kealej beautiful plantations of trees, and the King of 
Naples with his court. He U a lai^e man^ and was 
talking with animation. 

We returned to our villa, after our voyage round 
the island had occupied about nine hours, 




The day before yesterday we had a violent stoniij 
and it was as cold aa autumn; the aame also yesterdayj 
BO that we are obliged to wait for better weather 
before leaving our enchanted i&landj If, in truth, the 
enchantress be present there. She endeavoursj indeed, 
to console and enchant us with ^rlorious eun-sitrhts in 
the evenings — sights of such eplcndour and magni- 
ficence that one feels a solemnity in them as if they 
revraled a divinity. Nevertheless, I have not entire 
faith in her; and certain it is that Hercules becomes 
every day fonder of ** that child/' as he calla little Elaa, 
who rules him without herself being aware of it^ nay, 
even against her will, for she does not love him^ and 
tells him so, but^ neverthelesSj he is not intending to 
go to the East ; on the contrary, he willj a ioute forces 
accompany us across to Sorrento^ in order to take 
charge of us on the way, and after that return hither 

till what further happens. And we cannot refuse 

such a protector, 

I must add to the romantic incidents of my month's 
residence at Ischia, a letter from my winter-daughter, 
my young Swedish friendj who announces to me her 
betrothal with young Baron S — - — ; another letter from 

my little Swiss sister^ Louise C ^ who is preparing 

for her marriage and bridal tour, and for her new- 
home on the enchanting lake of Geneva ; in the same 
category stands also that final completion of my latest 
written novels which, in the meantime, closes in a 
manner quite opposite to the Last-mentioned romances. 
But the romance of youth is over with me, and appears 
to me now merely aa one chapter in the great romance 
-of human life, in which God is the hero^ and the 
heroine the human souL Everything else is prelude 
or episode- 

I cannot leave our volcanic island without speaking 
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of one of it^ most beautiful memories, Vlttoria Co- 

lonna, Marcliioness of Pescara, spent here seTeral years 
of her lifej and found, under great eorroWj consolation 
in the beautiful art which made her the most cele* 
brated poetess of Italy, Her first poems are dedicated 
to the husband whose loss dimmed the sun of her 
existence. A change then occurred in her life; she 
beheld a new sun, andj bke a phoeniJE purified in the 
fiames of suffering, she raised her wings towards it, and 
stiU more beautiful and clearer became her song, per- 
meated by the glow of the purest lovBj of the highest 
yearning. Her life resembled her song. In an age of 
conflict and disruption^ and amidst a race the members 
of which combated one against another io the frantic 
strife of party — she came forth as a reconciling angel ; 
and when she could not avert the conflict, she still lived 
to heal its wounds. To this purpose she applied her 
large property, her personal influence as a beautifiil, 
noble, and highly-gifted woman, even h^r personal 
activity also as a Sister of Mercy in the Clarissa 
convent of Rome, where she loved to withdraw herself 
from the world. It was in Home, in the year 1536, 
that she became acquainted with Michael Angelo Buo- 
narotti, and was beloved and sun 2;^ of by him as a higher 
being. That powerful nature which hitherto had loved 
exclusively the strong, the extraordinary, the Titanic, 
was moved by her to the love of a higher beauty. 
His Madonnaj in his picture of the Last Judgment, 
his Three Fates, remind the spectator of the perfectly 
beautiful and gentle features of Vittoria Oolonna, 
TfVlien she died Michael Angelo stood by her bed and 
kissed her hand- *^ Several days afterwards/' relates 
his pupil, Condivi, " he was quite beside himself, and, 
as it were, frenzied by sorrow; and I remember to have 
heard him say that nothing grieved him more than that 




when he saw her departed from this life he had not 
kissed her face as he kissed her hand," 

Vittarla Colonna was stiapccted by many of sympa- 
thizing with the reformers' movement^ although there is 
no positive proof of the fact- But could it, indeed, be 
otherwise ? The noble^ ever upward-^lancingj ever 
upward-ascendirif^ woman must herself accept every 
movement the object of which was to raise the human 
spirit nearer to the source of truth. Her life was a 
romance on a grand scale. 

ScfrrentOj July 19i/i. — The sirens sing no longer, it is 
saidj on the ancient coast and islands of Syrentum, but 
here it is still thoufrht may be seen traces of their abode. 
Here I behold at last the soil of Italy, as we, in the 
North^ imagine it to be, full of orange and lemon groves, 
pomegranates and laurels, and vines which fling their 
branches, heavy with clusters of grapes, from one tree- 
top to another^ — ^all the natural produce of the sun- 
warmed, fertile earth. The grave olive-trees with their 
contorted stems, the dark pines, the lofty fig-trees and 
acacias, stand by the way-sides- The sea shines in the 
eplendour of its azure, before the rocky terraces, based 
on the caves of Ulysses, along the shore \ whilst the 
Bay of Naples, and the soft valley from which its 
dwellings ascend, are seen from this point in the highest 
beauty. 

We have found excellent quarters in the Hfltel de 
la Campagne. We intended, in the first instance, 
only to avail ourselves of it provisionally ; but the 
spacious and excellent rooms, with views, on the one 
hand, into an orange-grovCj the fruit -la den branches of 
which almost enter our windows^ — and, on the other, into 
a large square ; the quietness of the house, where we 
are the only guests — the order, the ready attention of 
the waiters^ the clever and agreeable host and hostess, 
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have decided us to remain here, because we could 
ecarcely desire to be better off. The hotel has its own 
bath&j where we bathe every day in the clearest water, 
upon a floor of the finest sand ; and this bath is the 
greatest pleasure of the day. The Princess Eba, 
hitherto a little depressed by the kte occurrences^ haa 
here become herself againj and leaps and dances on the 
soft sand'fioorj as lightly and as gaily as ever did her 
namesake of Elsa-dale 

" And HerculeSy and " T will waj^er anything, my 

K,j that it is you who, full of curiosity, ask thia 
question. He accompanied us hither from IschLa. 
'^ The wind w^as excellent for Torrento," said my tall 
" son," the sailor and fighter, who promi.^ed, at the risk 
of his head, or of a bastinadoing, to convey U3 safely 
thither. The wind, however^ became quite violent as 
we approached the Bay of Procida, and the waves were 
high. We made a bed for little Psyche in the bottom 
of the boat, where she lay pale, with closed eyes, during 
the whole %'oyagej watched over by Waldo with fatherly 
or motherly tenderness. I, who was responsible for her, 
was not without anxiety; but the wind fell^ and, in 
order to roake way through the high sea, it was 
necessary also for the helmsman to assist in rowing* I 
therefore took the helm, and again was quite calm and 
at my ease, as soon as from a passive spectator it was 
necessary for me to take an active part, 1 kept the 
boat in a direct course to ** la piccola Marina ; " reached 
there happily after five hours^ sailing, and was glad to 
avail myself of Hercules^s arm to support the poor, 
little half-fainting girL She recovered heraelf, however, 
by degrees in the Hotel de la Campngne, resting on a 
sofa, whilst I prepared for our little dinner a refreshing 
galad of pomi-d'oro, oil and vinegar- 



Hercules took his leave the same evening, as a 
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and gentleman, in order during the night to return to 
Ischia, and there await some word which should allow 
him to return to Sorrento. But the Princess Elsa^ out 
of eorta from her indisposition on the passage^ and by — 
I know not what ~ was unmanageable and determined 
— never to say yea* She should never marry; she had 
a number of female frieoda— twelve, I believe — several of 
whom had need of her, and for these she would live ; 
she would go and teach singing in the beautiful little 
Kindergartens of Germanjj as soon as she could leave 
Italy, which she loved so much for its beauty and its art; 
she would live for friendship, for beauty, for these little 
children, and I — said nothing against it ! Perhaps 
such a life as this might be better suited to so delicate 
and ethereal a being than married life, with its sorrows 
and anxieties, which were unavoidable even with a 
Hercules, I confessed my deep sympathy for him and 
his love ; but he was altogether too much a man not 
6oon to recover himself in a trial which, however pain- 
ful to his heart, would still neither derange nor 
interrupt his career in life, which was rich with its plana 
for the future, I am in the meantime not certain 
whether little Elsa wiU adhere steadfastly to her 
resolution of devoting her life to the happiness of her 
twelve female friends. Twelve female friends might bo 
much more tronblesorae than a husband. 

This is what I have said; but for the rest my summer- 
daughter must be left free, and must decide according 
to her own heart* s light ! Her little paternal inherit- 
ancoj and her extraordinary musical talent, will shield 
her from real want. But her delicate health, and her 
inability to take care of herself— ^^h, Hercules, Hercules, 
I return after all to the wish that she may be able to 
love thee, and that thou mayest surround her with thy 
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carefully avoided mentiomng Ma name daring the quiet 
week that we have been together here^ and which my 

eunjmer-daughter has made affluent to me by her 
captivating mannersj her mu?ic, and by an affluence of 
biographical and romantic incidentj of which her mind 
is full J and which poura out, during our quiet eveningSj 
aa from a fresh > ever-flowing fountain. Then, half 
reclining on the floor of the balcony^ she relates scenes 
from her childhood, or from the life of othersj and all 
the romantic legenda of the magic ring, and iigurea of 
all kinds from the witchcraft of the Brocksberg to the 
lovely moonlight form of Lady Minnetrostj stand forth 
afresh before my gaze^ but now in the scene of reality. 
No figure, however, amongst them all^ seems so beautiful 
as that of her father, who, whilst yet under the shadow 
of approaching death, prepared and arranged everything 
for his ^* little daughter." Since his decease she has 
never enjoyed either health or happiness- The beauty 
and the art of Italy have restored to her a waft of the 
joy of life and — the Prince Villa Ombrosa. But this 
Carnival-flame has not its phice in the heart, but plays 
in the imagination like a lovely meteor. He is a 
beautiful Prince of Fairy-land, whom an earnest vrind 
will easily blow away. 

We have seen some glorious sunsets on La Piccola 
Sirena, where a bench invites the passer-by to rest in 
the shadow of some mulbeTry trees. At no great dis- 
tance from thia spot is a little chapel^ where in the 
evenings a nun^ tin^ monaca di CaBCLj reads aloud the 
mass and the prayers to the assembled congregation. 
The people of SoiTcnto seem to us good-humoured, 
iiice> cheerful people. Frequently^ as we walk along the 
streets of the town, we are saluted by the exclamation ;— 
*' Ahj com€ questa signora e bella!^' or, '*^4A, signorifWiy 
eome siete hella I " And more than one good old woman 
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has stroked caressmgly the child-like, delicate face of 
mj young friend ; has chocked her under the chin^ or 
has touched the soft brown locks with a half-sigh. Al- 
though the people seem pooFj rather than otherwise, 
yet there are but few beggars. Ten or twelve old men 
and women are continually in their places on the square, 
like sparrows which are fed upon the fallen grain. Their 
entreaties for qualclie com are never pertinacious ; and 
if yon give them anything you are saluted by the ex- 
clamation; " Dieci mila anm !^^ or, *^ Cento mila annil " 
which perhaps implies a wish of liberation for so many 
years from the fire of purgatory ; or else we are ealuted 
with a melodious ^* La madonna v^accarnpagna ! " 

The Madonna is the divinity of Sorrento, Yester- 
day the great festival of La Madonna del Carmine was 
held here , A fair, mountebanks, mariouuettes, illumina- 
tiouj air-balloon 3; fireworks, music, nothing waa want- 
ing. The air-balloon ascended from the stjuare, elevated 
by the fire which was lighted within it, rose like a co- 
lossal pear of fire above the city, and vanished in space. 
We were most amused by some sellers of ices and sher- 
bet, who, shouting and singing, offered their wares in 
glasses one gran each, A great many people were as- 
sembled in the square, but amongst them all there 
were merely two or three fellows who were a little un- 
steady on their legs, and stole silently aside, as if 
ashamed of their own condition. Fathers and mothers 
carried their litfle children on their shoulders, by hold- 
ing fast one arm of the child over their heads, which had 
a very pretty and picturesque effect. This mode of 
carrying the children seems to be common here. 

We are delighted with being at Sorrento* I wonder 
vsrhether the Princess Elsa thinks about her friend in 
Ischia 1 

July 25th. — "If he should — if he would consent to come 

t2 
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here for a little whUe, merely m a friend, as a brotherly 
friendj and not touch upon that other eubjectf and not 
say any tiling to me about his feelings — and if we in this 
way could become better acquainted with each other^ 
and I could eee whether I could love him— and if he 
would promise to leave me perfectly free, and not con- 
sider me bound to him in any way by his coming herej 
then ^" 

It was something in this half-dubious manner that the 
Princess Elsa spoke a few days siace- I afterwards was 
commissioned to convey these words to Ischia, which 
shortly brought a kind and noble-minded reply from 
Hercules. He accepted the test. She should be free, 
let the result be what it might for himself, and he fixed 
a day for his arrivaL Little Elsa appeared on that day 
more grave than usual ; but in the evening she was 
again gay and talkative ; and as it grew late, and the ex- 
pected visitor did not make his appearance, .she grew 
somewhat saucyj and at eleven o'clock exclaimed ;^ 

*' Now I promise you, that I will accept him if he 
come to-day ! " 

With these words we went to bed^ and at half-past 
eleven he arrived, 

^* Wellj now, Elsa ? '* said I^ somewhat significantly, 
the next morning. 

She smiled, but not cheerfully, and looked a littlt 
perplexed. 

His firm and manly bearing, however, soon gave a 
clearness and serenity to their mutual relationship, Hq 
has engaged a room in the same hotel with ourselves ; we 
take our meals and our walks together* In the eveuingi 
he reads aloud something fram Chauning, the great and 
good American Chauniug, to whose writings he is very 
partial, or from some other esceUeut author ; sometimes 
also an article from a newspaper* With Elsa he bafl 
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more the manner of a ph*e nohle than of a lover ; and 
it suits him RB an older man^ whilst itiain keeping with 
her very youthful disposition, and gives a security and 
freedom to their interconrsej which is a great pleasure 
to me. We all three have points of union in our views 
of life, as well life in general as that of the individual, 
in that which constitutes the weal or woe of the nation 
and the individual. The conversation between him and 
myself so me times embraces subjects of very grave cha- 
ractetj and then Elsa is silent ; but when we break off 
for her sake she says t — 

" Nay, go ouj go on. I like to listen to yoUj though 
I do not understand much about these things ; but they 
interest me/' 

And such avowals give him great pleasure. 

We sympathize also in our taste for a quiet mode of 
life ; and in this way, we three foreigners from various 
lands, who some weeks ago were altogether unac- 
quainted ^nth each other, now live together like bro- 
thers and sisters, and think it would be very nice if it 
could always remain thus, without Waldo wishing to 
change his relationship to one of us^ into a relationship 
still more intimate. But on that subject Elsa will not 
now say a word. She was pleased to see hira here and 
near to her — she likes him as a friend, but she continues 
cold to him as the lover, and — believes that she can never 
become otherwise ; and — this state of affairs and its con- 
sequences begin to trouble me. His kintlness and his 
noble-minded affection have won all my sympathy^ and 
I am again too much interested in a romantic episode of 
human life* 



August 5fA.— *The sirens still sing on the coast of 
the sirens^ and it is difficult not to be captivated by the 
Bongj more particularly as it does not involve dangers 
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such ag those in the daya of the Odjssej, when It 
dragged the listeners into the abjraa of death* Life 
here has seemed to us so beautiful, so good and so inno- 
cent in its beautyj that one cannot avoid wishing that 
it might always remain thus. Our enjoyment is now 
also increased by a lovely garden quite close to our 
hotelj where we often spend the evenings. Its proprietor, 
the Prince of Tri Casi, is travellingj and his beautiful 
vUla stands unoccupied* From its marble steps we 
watch the sunset over the sea, or magnificent lightning 
flashes illume the horizon. The garden has various 
w^alks; shaded by lovely trees and bordered with blos- 
soming oleanders and other flowering shrubs* Vines, 
with their rich clusters^ hang in garlands here and there 
over the paths* Orange and lemon groves are, as 
everywhere around, beautiful to the eye, but not to 
walk in* The earth is dug up between the trees, in 
order to prevent the rain*water from draining off, and 
this necessarily renders it unfit for w'alking upon* These 
groves are a kind of noble or cultivated wilderness. 

The morning and forenoon we devote to reading and 
writ in gj each one in their own room, but little Elsa has 
besides a lesson in Italian from her great friend. To- 
wards noon bathing takes place, the enchanting, re- 
freshing sport with the weaves on the soft sandy 6oor in 
the bath pavilion ; after that, rest and far niente till 
dinner* In the afternoon we take a drive, or a sail^ or 
a w^alk, as the case may be. The shores are affluent in 
beauty, and incomparably lovely is the drive to the 
heights of Casteilamare* Our rambles on foot are 
not unfrequently seasoned with good, open-hearted 
and cheerful conversation amongst us three* Then 
comes the evening with its tea, reading, and conversa- 
tion — or it may be a folks^festival. We seldom retire 
before midnight. 
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Of folka-festivabj with proceaaions, illuraiuationSj and 
firewoiksj always the same, now in honour of one 
saint, now of another^ and frequently of the Madonna, 
we have generally two every week* The brilliant parta 
of the festival are often very brilhant and tasteful; but 
the horrible explosions of powder-men, which arc set 
up like a kind of mustard-potj in rings and rows on the 
squarej and which tumble about everywhere after they 
have exploded— the smoke which they occasionj and 
the Incessant jingling of bells, disturb our hearingj our 
eyesight, and all our other senses. How far they may 
gratify the saint seems to me doubtfuL The people of 
Sorrento look on for a moment, and then go home. One 
can see that they are used to and tired of such spec- 
tacles. 

August Wth. — Have you read the charming romantic 
story, ** Midsummer Eve/' a fairy tale, in which Mrs. 
S. C* Hall has worked up in an ingenious manner the 
rich natural mytltology of her native island? If so, 
you have then seen a young girl, surrounded by good 
and evil fairies, which appertain to her by right of 
birth, and which have influence over her life. My 
summer^daughter is such a fairy -child as this, and in a 
still more perfect degree than the English heroine of 
Dovecote, because she is really subject to the mystical 
spirits of nature and their incxphcable influences, and 
does not always overcome them^ as is the case with 
Mrs, Hallos beautiful ideal Eva, In the morning she is 
the property of the black elvesj pretty and sweet as 
she looks all the time ; gloomy thoughts and presenti- 
ments then reign in her soul, and rest upon her brow, 
and gaze from her serious dark eyes. She is then 
silent and occupied by her own thoughts, and willingly 
seeks the solitude of her own room« la the bath she 
again becomea the Princess Elsa^ or the cheerfully- 
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thouglitful young womanj in whose eoul dwells a wisdom 
which awakes adnairation in one so young, and which 
iounds extraordinary from those childlike lips. These 
moods of mind alternate through the day. In the twi- 
light she reclines for awhile upon her sofa, in order, as 
she saysj to give audience to her thoughts. But I sus- 
pect that the little imps then, protected by the twilight 
shadows^ play their tricks with her^ becauie when she 
gets up at seven o'clock for our tea she is again 
changed. Then, and during the whole eveningj she is 
the Princess Elea in all respects— in her captivating 
yivacity, in her playful whims and sallies of humour^ 
which sometimes amount to impertinence. Then is her 
musical vein awakened to new life, and she will play 
now lively now plaintive pieces^ always full of signifi- 
cance, sometimes also her own composition e, all of 
which have a stamp of melancholy. She w^ll modulate 
or vary any one melody or theme, which takes her 
fancy for the moment, in the sweefest manner, for a 
long time* I have never heard music on the piano 
which has so much melody as hers. During these eve- 
ning hours, toOjShe will sometimes amuse herself hy start- 
ling Hercules with all kinds of airs which she gives her- 
selfj as wcU as by enumerating all the silk dresses, splendid 
shawls, carpets, services^ cream-jugs, and sugar-basins 
which she will have if she ever marries ; all of which ia 
secretly intended, I fear, to make him afraid of a wife 
who will be so exacting and extravagant in her tastes. 
Hercules, it is true, looks puzzled sometimes on these 
occasions, and shakes his great head at the little witch- 
but it does not matter ; he is not afraid of her, perhapg 
because he silently suspects what I know to be the 
casej that all these silk dresses, and all these other ex- 
pensive articles, are not at all a necessity to the soul of 
this fairy-child; that her taste is simple and noble, and 
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that tliere ia no danger from tbeae faults which she is 
m fond of exaggerating^ since she can see them so 
plainly herself. 

Sometimes all the talking falls to his shares and then 
he tells us of his friends^ and his homo in the beautiful 
valleyB — of his books and pictures there — and of the 
good and earnest people; of a silk-factory which he 
has established amongst thenOj and of that which he is 
intending to do for his work-people, for the schools^ and 
by the establishment of a newspaper for the youthful 
population of the valleys. I can see that he is wishful 
to excite an interest in her mind toward the<?e gubject^. 
She hgtens to them silently, but will not allow herself 
to be interested by them. If she makes any observa- 
tion in reply to his glowing descriptions ^ it is usunlly a 
remark that it must be "very coldj" or "melancholy** 
up in those mountolnsj or something of that kind, in- 
tended to convince him that she could never be happy 
there, fie smiles at her remarks, but it is evident that 
they are painful to him. Wonderful power of love ! 
Here is a man endowed with all which can make life 
cheerfulj free, beautiful, worth living for — with health, 
strength, fortune, independence. He has become 
enamoured of a young girl, delicate, weak, hardly able 
to take care of herself, indifferent to a great deal on 
which he sets a high valuGj and especially indifferent as 
to pleasing him — and he lays himself, his wealth, at her 
feet, and would be supremely happy if she would 
merely give him a friendly glance, and permit him to 
devote his life to her. In this relationship it is the 
weak which is the strong, the one who desires nothing 
who ruleS| the free which brings into bondage. The 
old sasra is renewed in all ag-es, and Hercules a^ain 
spins at the feet of Omphale* True it is that our 
Hercules knows how to resume his strength and his 
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dignity, and tbat, together with his goodness and his 
earnest love, gives him a certain power over her» But 
whenever I attempt to speak with her about her future, 
he is altogether excluded^ and Mnder^arteju and the 
twelve friends again come forth — but ^ above all, tbefre€| 
unanxious life in ** this beautiful Italy/' Sometimes 
the black elves will, after such conversatioDS, again get 
possession of her souL She becomes silent and sad* 
To-day in the bath, when I was speaking in favour of 
marriage, and she against it, she stood silent, glancing 
thoughtfully down into the water, and in a fewrooineats 
began to sing softly, to a clear but solemn tune, I lis- 
tened. It was the " Mourning March " of Beethoven, 
This touched me deeply, and made me seriously reflect* 
Is this delicate young creature indeed fitted for mar- 
riage! Cannot people be happy without marriage? 
Am not I myself so ? And she with her enjoyment of 
nature and art, her unassuming enjoyment of the luno* 
cent and the lovely in life ! If there were only not 
those twelve female friends ! And if Hercules were 
only not so good a man, so exactly the protecting 
friend which she needs ! She has, however, in the 
meantime promised me to think seriously about him; 
and if she should ever be conscious of a decided liking 
for him, to announce the fact to me by dressing herself 
in white. Since then I have taid no more on the sub- 
ject. She must make her resolve in perfect freedom I 

It is pleasant to me, nevertheless, to observe how 
little of selfishness there is on either side in this rela^ 
tionship — of that egotism which so often disfigures these 
relationships between man and womaUj and eausea 
them merely to take into consideration their own in- 
dividual happiness or satisfaction. Not so in this case. 

" I would and could make her happy," be say a, and 
for that reason he wishes to make her his own. 
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**I could not make him happy, because I do not 
love him sufficiently," she says ; and therefore she will 
not accept his love. Id both casea the grounds are 
noble, 

August IZih, — An enchanting excursion to Capri — 
the first calm sail I have yet had in the Bay of Naples I 
Tiie most glorious morning air, glittering waves bright 
as diamonds, tumbling, water-spouting dolphins, and the 
gay rowers, altogether rendered the sail quite festah 
We went direct to tbe Grotto Azura. Little fiahing- 
hoats carne immediately from the shore of Capri to 
meet us there. The sea was now so tranquil that w^e 
could, without any difficulty, enter the grotto in one o£ 
tlie boats ; the water, however, w^as so high and the 
entrance so low, that we were obliged to lie down in the 
bottom of the boat. The incomparable spectacle of the 
grotto filled with blue air and brightness, — a reflection 
of the sea and of the sky shining in through its open- 
ing, together with its extraordinary property of giving 
colour to the human body^ which was proved to us by 
an old s%vimmer, who, for a small payment, threw him- 
self into the water and swam about — we bad a good 
opportunity of observing during the hour which we 
spent sitting on one of the rock*seats in the grotto - 

After being thus pleasEintly amused, and a little pro- 
voked by the rapacity of the fisher-folk, we rowed to 
the landing-place, where we had a fight with some aases 
and their drivers, who placed themselves in our road, 
in order to compel us to accept their service- We 
obtained rooms in the Hotel Pugani, and refreshed 
ourselves to our hearts' content. Genuine Capri wine 
and a real omelette eoufflec were the crown of our ex- 
cellent little dinner- A palm-tree growing by our 
little hotel, and the number of cactus plants on the 
iskncl, give it a tropical character. We went in the 
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afternoon to the ruins of tte villa of Tiberius, which lie 
on the southern Bide of the small islands A few wallB^ 
fallen marble columns, and a beautiful moeaic floor are 
aU which now remain of its former splendour. The 
Tiew from the heights is of unrivalled beaut j^ embrac- 
ing the entire island, heavenj sea, and coast all around ; 
and unrivalledj too, was the epectixcle this evening of the 
flaming clouds, in all their variations of purple, gold^ and 
crimson, as well as its after-glow on the sea following 
upon the sunset* I have never beheld a more mngnifi- 
cent play of brilliant colour- On our return we met a 
young girl carrying a large vessel of water on herjiead^ 
but the girl's beauty and queen-like bearing were eo 
un usual that we involuntarily stopped to speak with 
her. She replied with simplicity and kindness. Her 
parents were poor people on the island ; her name wb» 
Carmela, and she was seventeen. 

In the evening the tarantella was danced by all the 
people belonging to the Hotel PuganL The joy of the 
dance was expressed in every couutenance, but espe- 
cially in the countenances of two young girls, whose 
beautiful eyes beamed with delight. We were 80 
charmed with our visit to Capri, that we resolved to 
return hither for a louger visit when we have bidden 
farewell to Sorrento. 

Attgust I5th. — ^^The Ascension-day of the Virgin is a 
great festival in the Catholic Church. For the last 
week they have been talking about it in Sorrento, and 
of the great fireworks which are to take place on that 
day, and for which the Prince of Syracuse, who has a 
beautiful viUa here, is said to have given a hundred 
Bcudi. 

There was to be preaching in the principal church of 
the city, and thither I went. The church was trans- 
formed mto a regular boudoir, with silk draperies, 
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bouquets of flowersj and candles^ wbU&t an image of 
the Virgin^ the size of Hfe, decked out like a young 
lady dreaaed for a ball^ stood foremost in the choirp 
The sermon, on the subject of the Virgin's aacensionj 
was in a flowery oriental style- " H er beauty waa 
especially exalted. Her eyeSj cheeks, lipsj forehead^ 
were each and all deaerlbed and praised con amoi^e — 
also her jewelled crown, and buow- white mantle, blaz- 
ing with diamonds. Thus attired she ascended to 
heaven. The aun left his seat to come and gaze at her, 
and to make her a mantle of his rays; the stare 
rushed forth^ dancing around her to fashion a gloria 
around her head ; the clouds hastened to her feet to 
serve her aa steps. Mary haa overcome death-^eath 
himself has fallen before her upon his knees adoringly. 
Mary has seated herself on God*8 right hand, and 
become our intercessor with Hira.^ This constitutes 
our advantage in her ascension. We could not force 
our way to Himj the righteous judge — we are all 
sinners. But Mary bears for ns the compassionate 
heart of a mother, God cannot deny her anything. 
She allays the storms of the sea and the sufferings of 
disease. All good comes alone to us through Mary, 
Therefoi'ej let us all, with one common voice, cry to her 
to pray for us I'* 

Such is the Mary-poem, in which the poet has con- 
trived to confound together the earthly mother with 
the Divine Son, 

We had in the evening the grandest and the most 
brilliant of our Sorrento fireworks, with burning suna^ 
temples, cascades, &e., and with crackers and gun pow- 
der-old-men without number. The people were as 
quiet as usual, even during a few disturbances caused 
by His lioya] Highness the Prince of Syracuse, He 
was seated^ with the gentlemen of hia court^ before a 
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c^f6 on the principal streetj and flung thence dozens of 
cigarB among the people ; one box after another was 
emptied in this manner. Thia soon assembled a crowd 
of young and old nien^ who fought for the cigars, and 
pressed ever nearer upon the prince, who himself 
snatched the caps of Beveral from their heads, and 
threw them away amongst the crowd j in order to free 
himself from them; till at length the gentlemen of his 
court were obliged to use their eanes actively for the 
same purpose. Thiis scene was renewed several times. 
A stand with all kinds of confectionary and cakes 'Stood 
at no great distance, on the opposite side of the street^ 
and this the crowd obtained leave to plunder by a sign 
from the prince ; so madly, however, did they ruoh upon 
their prey that again the canes of the gentlemen were 
put in motion before order could be re-established- 
But it seemed to amuse the prince. This prince, a 
large, powerful man, with a very handsome counte- 
nance, is particularly popular in Sorrento for his kind- 
ness and liberality. Both he and his brothersj the 
Dufcee of Aquila and Trftpani — they are all brothers of 
the King of Naples— are said to be real Turks with 
regard to women, and the sympathies of the po]jular 
prince for the people have in them nothing either 
elevating or ennobling to the same. 

The folks-festivals are said to have lost here, as in all 
parts of Italy, much of their former life and splendour. 
But this seems to me rather a good than a bad sign ; 
because what, indeed, are these festivals other than noise, 
explosions of light, and — ashes "? Nevertheless they are 
expensive, and — what do they leave behind them ? — 
■vacuity I The people begin perhaps to feel that they 
neither can nor ought to be satisfied with fireworks 
alone^ How unlike these, too, are the Swiss national 
festivals I The people themselves take part in thenii 
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both soul and body. Strength, health, induBtryj art, 
understanding, and brotherhood alike require it. 
There is no other species of festival whieh will operate 
to the national advantage. Poor Italy I How un- 
profitable in result, on the contraryj are thy festivals ! 

The people here appear to us to be industrious, but 
in general to be poor. The vromen spin on their 
distaffs before their houses, whilst the men with bowed 
necks and backs carry heavy burdens of foot!, and other 
thing?, from the shore up to the town, Sorrento lying 
high- They very seldom eat flesh meat, '* not once a 
month/' as I have been assured by them* Their prin- 
cipal food consists of a species of beans, together with 
bread and fruit j of the last there is now great abun- 
dance here, and people can get melons, figSj oranges, 
&C-, at a very small cost. Later on in the year come 
also grapes, and fichi tflndiuj the fruit of the cactus 
plant* Even maccaroni is here an article of luxury to 
the people, as is also wine^ — and yet this is a vine- 
growing country ; and whilst the people are subjected 
to deprivation, as regards the means of life, hundreds 
of ecudi are expended in smoke for their pleasure. 

They will cheat in trifles, and they are quite too greedy 
of cariini and grani ; but I ask myself whether this is 
not natural in a state of things where people are con- 
tin u ally struggling for daily bread for themselves and 
theii" children, and where ihey know no other object in 
life. We have always fouod them kind and good- 
natured, and faithful in keeping any engagement which 
is orally made with them. The fishermen on these 
shores arc in this respect as trustworthy as the drivers 
in Kome ; and when one employs any amongst them 
constantly, and treats them kindly^ they hecome actually 
one's firiends. 

We celebrated in the houBe, two days ago, the 
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betrothal of our hostj Luigij witli a handsome young 
^rl of particularly good and reapectable appearance. 
It took place in the presence of il cuvaiOj a nice 
humorous clergyman^ ivho asked the young peujile if 
they would have one another, after which the written 
contract was drawn up between them- Ices, wine, 
confectionary, and other things were then handed 
round by Rafael, the young brother of tlie host, a hand^ 
some youth, and our daily attendant. 

I cannot sufficiently express how satisfied we are 
with the way of life and the arrangements of this 
house, or how well pleased we are in every respect vrith 
our host and hostess. We feel ourselves here to he, as 
it were, amongst friends and connections- We neyer 
luck our room-doors, even when we are absent for a day 
and night ; we leave our small properties lying about, nor 
have ever had reason to suppose that they have even 
been touched. We can believe everything wliich has 
been said of the reliance which may he placed on the 
Italian when he is treated with confidence. It Is 
impossible to live anywhere cheaper or better than at 
the Hotel de la Campngne, 

I must add to the pleasure also which I have here 
experienced, the acquaintance of Count Cp Wachtmeis- 
ter, Swedish minister in Naples, a man of rare know- 
ledge j liberal political viewSj and very interesting m 
society ; as well as two evenings spent with Philemon 
and Baucis, who inhabit a lovely little villa near the 
shore. Baucis entertained us Uke a queen, and the 
learned Eabbi presented us, as dessert, with a superb 
spiritual feast, in his incomparable reading of the Psalmi 
of Davldj together with some of the songs of Anacreon 
or Sappho. Little Psyche seeps to enjoy her own 
ambrosial food in them, so bright are her eyes the 
while. 
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Augmt 27tk, — Time flieSj and our life in Sorrento 
must soon come to an end. An end must also be put 
to a state of affaira which only more and more jeo- 
pardises the peace of a noble man^ without leading to 
any good result. For whilst Waldo's feelings for ** that 
child *^ increase in depth every day, and often make him 
veiry unhappyj thoogh he conceals it from her, that his 
suffering may not influence her mind through her com- 
passion for him — she still remains indifferent towards 
hinij and is frequently not considerate in her beliavionr. 
A person who knew lier less thoroughly than I do 
might accuse her of coquetry. But since I have known 
herj I have more than ever taken the part of young 
girls who are suspected of this evil habit. The fickle- 
ness of her manner towards him ari&ea from the fickleness 
or ever-changing character of her mind or disposition^ 
arises from physical or nervous w^eaknessj arises from 
the influence of the good and evil fairies in her souk 
Her good heart has also some share in the inequality 
of her conduct, because when she sees that she has 
grieved him, or been the occasion of his suftering, she 
endeavours to atone for it, and — it is just as certain 
that this better state of mind will not long continue ; 
because the magic power which governs her so w^ills it, 
that let her be in what sort of temper she may — dark 
or light — she is agreeable and fascinating to him^ and 
he 13 by that means attracted to her. She cannot be 
Otherwise, even if she would. I have several times 
warned and lectured her in a motherly way, and have 
been quite overcome by her amiability, candour, and — 
humility. She is as amiable as she is unusually gifted, 
and I have ended with thinking that she may be more in 
the ricjht than I am, when she asserts that she is not 
suitable for Hercules, nor is Hercules suitable for her. 
lie is prose, pure and noble prose, but prose, neverthe- 
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lem ; ehe is poetry, n0hle also and pure, but with ever- 
vamnff transitiona to wild fancj, which render her 
UDJoBt towiirdi the peculiar beauty of the prnse- LrOTe 
alotiCj and a new birth through love, could lead her, 
like the Princess Elsa in Elsa-dale, to become the ser- 
vant of the practical aims which the well*being of mao- 
kiud requires. In order to be interested in the silk- 
spinning in the Walrlcosea valleya, to take part in popular 
schools^ &c,j she muit love the Waldensianj and — that 
she c^innot do, I aee plainly, atid with that we must he 
content- She has honestly endeavoured to do so, but 
it did not succeed ; and it is no fault of hers. She 
esteems him cordially^ likes him as a brotherly friend^ 
and "would select hitn as a husband for either three 
or five of her twelve female friends, who would suit 
him excellently, as he them." 

These are always the last words when we talk 
together on the subject, and it must now be plainly 
spoken out* In the beginning of September I shall 
leave Sorrento, to continue my journey to various 
places around Naples, and afterwards go to Sicily, 
where I intend to spend the winter, in case I do not 
make a still longer journey. My eummer-daughter 
will accompany me to Sicily, if she wishes to do so^ 
but Hercules must not remain any longer with us. It 
would be unpardonable to risk further the peace of a 
noble mind. P&yehe herself takes the same view, and 
is resolved yery shortly to give him her definite answer, 
yet in such a manner as not to wound him^ 

*^He will soon console himself^" she declares; "he 
is a Hercules, and a rich life lies before hira. He will 
make his journey to the East and soon forget me T 

£ doubt as to the ease with which he will forget 
her; I have become acquainted with a deep Bensibllity 
in his heart; & necessity of loving which has not yet 
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been satisfied, and wbicli embraces '* thni cbild" with 
the whole Btrength of his being. I know and feel it j 
he will not easily console himself— he will never forget ; 
but he is a man — he will do his part and travel to the 
East. It cannot be otherwise, and perhaps it is best 
that it should be so. Oh I oh I How often is the 
egotist belo%^ed, when the noble-hearted is rejected ! 

Aitgust 30i/r.— But not this time I Everything is 
changed, and she is his betrothed ! When they entered 
mj room hand in hand, to announce to me that they 
were engaged to each others his countenance beamed 
with happiness, like a demi-god ; she was pale, but 
her eyes were bright as two clear stars. They were a 
lovely couple ; he strength, she grace. I received with 
amazement, and not without uneasiness, the wholly un- 
expected communication ; and though I clasped them 
both in my arms with heartfelt congratulations, I^ still 
felt a secret fear that a surprise of the yielding 
womanly heart had occasioned this sud^len change in 
the resolve which she had lately taken, though long 
matured. I wished to be alone with her, and after he 
had assured us both that she was still free, that she 
never should he bound without her own " full, free 
consent/' he left us alone. 

I gazed with uneasy inquiry into those deep eyes 
where I saw clouds and tears casting a shadow over the 
lately beaming glance i but she tranquillized my fears 
of her own accord. She had seen him, she said, so 
good J BO noble, so beautiful in his love, that she felt 
herself conquered, and had given herself to him with 
clear consciousness and full reflection. She felt that 
she had acted nghtly j "she was resolved to make him 
happy, and she hoj^ed and believed that she could 
henceforth be happy with him I" 

May she be so, the pure-hearted lovely young girl I 
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Hitberto I have felt tnore interest in him than in 
her; because his honest and unselfish love has won my 
whole sympathy. But from this moment I feel that 
my heart will be principally drawn towanls her. 

September 5tL — Our bathing has corae to a terrible 
end, by a sirocco-stonnj which, during one night, car- 
ried away all I he bathing-houses on the shore, and ours 
amongst the rest. Yesterday the sea rose hi^^h along 
the strand, and it was mafrnificent to see the waves 
with white foamy manes, like some kind of eea -horses, 
rear up against the cliffs- The weather, during the 
last eight days, has been so autumnal and chilly, that I 
do not know wheq I have felt it so unpleasant in 
> Sweden at this time of the year ; and, in the main, I 
find that the summer of Sweden aa much exceeds that 
of Italy in beauty and pleasantness, as the winter and 
spring of Italy exceed those seasons in Sweden. In a 
few days I leave Sorrento, and proceed to Capri, 
Amalfi, and Salerno^ and theu again to Naples. The 
betrothed will accompany me* 

We have also, within doors, experienced some 
storms, arising from Psyche's not yet fuUy-Bubdued 
heart i But Hercules has on every occasion overcome 
them by the power both of earthly and heavenly love; 
and after every fresh obscuration by the black elves, I see 
anew the bright etar-glance beam forth from the 
receding clouds. Great is her power over him, but I 
obser\^e, with pleasure, that his power over her is on 
the increase- After each little storm the heaven be^ 
comes all the brighter. 

Our evenings are always harmonious. Psyche's 
mu^ic gives a great enjoyment to them, because it is 
like a living, gushing fountain from the depths of her 
iouli Sometime?, also, Hercules joins her in singing 
^ Santa Lucia," which he sings well. He has a strong, 
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pure, and melodious voice, although not musically 
trained- Afterwards we take our stand on one of the 
balconies of the drawing-roora^ and inhale the cool 
evening air, whilst the etara ahiue above ua. The wind 
is always still in the evenings, the sky is clear, and we 
wfttch the moon rise behind the hill of San An^^elo, or 
splendid lightning flii.shiiig from fantastic clouds illu- 
mine space. We listen to the singing of the people 
on the square, whilst they rest in careless enjoyment of 
the repose of evening and the fruits of the earth. By 
degrees they sink into silence, and all becomes still, 
except the splash of the little fountain near the old 
city-gate in the square, and ui^on the ruins of wldch 
stands San Antonio, aa the patron-saint of Sorrento. 
Thus flj the minutes and the hours, and Hercules sur- 
rounds his Psyche willi his embrace and his heart-felt 
love, whikt she, leaning against the balustrade, gives 
herself up to the lovely ini^pirations of her evening 
mood, and earnest talk and joke pass between tlie 
two- Thus it should be. Sometimes, also, we read 
aloud; in the last instance some of the songs of the 
Odjssey, which ought to be read in these scenes, so 
full of the achievements or adventures of Ulysses, 
We delight ourselves with the many fresh expressions 
and dthneationa of nature, but we also rejoice to live 
long after the time when the "godlike Odysseus" and 
his friends found the supreme enjoyment of life to con- 
sist in sitting from the rising of ihe sun to the setting 
of the same at a well-spread board, eating flesh and 
drinking wine, and liateoing to love stories, *' which 
made the goddesses turn away their eyes, and the go da 
to hold their sides for laughter/* We rejoice to be 
living long after the time when "the goodTelemachus" 
sent hia mother to her room to attend to her womanly 
occupations i and when the lot of the dead seemed to 
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he SO gloomy that AchilleSj in Hades, confessed tbat 
he would ratber live m the poorest day-labourer on 
earth than as the ruler of the dead in the realm of 
shades. 

We have contemplated, from the heights of Conti, 
on the other side of the ridge or point of Sorrento, the 
celebmted islands of the sirens. They do not now 
appear to be dangerous from their seductiTe influence ; 
they are small, naked, rocky isknds in the Bay of 
Salernoj on which one perceives some ruing of former 
buildings, hut no trees, scarcely any bushes. An 
Amazouiao queen is said to hare lived upon the 
largest of these islands, and mny have given occasion 
to the legends of their dangerous character. The view 
over the coast of Salerno and the bay are glorious from 
this height. After we have aeeuj on the coast of Sa- 
lemOj the caves of Ulysses and the romantic bath of 
Queen Joannaj as well as Tnsso's house— but which 
is, perhaps, not Ta«so's house at all, as that is said to 
have be'^n washed away by the sea many years ago — 
we shall be rearly to leave Sorrento to proceed to 
Capri and elsewhere. Our sum mer- Odyssey is not 
yet ended- 

Review of our latest travelling adventures : — 
NapleSj September 2Qth.—A stormy passage from 
Sorrento to Capri, Can Hercules have offended Nep- 
tune! Certain it is that after the sea-god had decoyed 
us out in the morning, by his apparent calmness and 
good-humouFj he blew up against us such an angry con- 
trary wind, that it seemed as if we should never arrive- 
Five strong rowers propelled us through the boiling 
waters, and our little boat was carried aloft on moun- 
tain wavesj and down into deep troughs of the sea ; be- 
fore us the heaven was clouded, and the sailors began to 
exchange their merry cries about ** maccaroni," into 
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half-6poken prayers to the Virgin. Little Elsalaj very 
pale and sufferiDg in the boat ; I suffered aleo from a 
sort of moral Bea-sicknesB^ caused by anxiety for her. 
Hercules alone was calm and alert. The bad weather 
became a decided tempest, with lightoing and rain, just 
when we were sufficiently near Capri to lie under the 
rock in a little cavCj until the atorm somewhat abated- 
High above our heads might be seen in the wall of rock 
an artificial gateway for the admission of carriages and 
good Sjdatingfrom the time of Tiberius — Tlmberuis^ a^^ our 
sailors said. In balf-an-hour we were able to contiime 
our courscj and an hour afterwards we were once more 
in our good hotel Puganij where it was again a plea- 
sure to inhale the fresh, cool air of the island, genuine 
Capri air, which seemed to us better than that either of 
Ischia or Sorrento. The island was unusually lively on 
this day J from the celebration there of the Virgin Mary's 
birthday J and cheerful voices were heard, and groups 
of festally-attired people might be seen wandering along 
on a]l hands. 

Five days* stay in Capri gave us two glorious even- 
ingSj with the grand spectacle of the sunsetj flaming 
cloudsj and horizon^ around the richly -coloured sea ; be- 
sides one morning of indescribable beauty, with a splen- 
dour of 8um<hine over beaven and earth, whilst we as- 
cended five hundred and thirty-five steps up the cliffs to 
the lofty plateau of Ana -Capri, where, to our surprise, we 
fo un d an uplan d, w i th oli v e- gro v es, y iney ard^j in ai^^ e fields, 
and many neat well-built dwellings, with every appear- 
ance of prosperity around them, Capri is assuredly 
the pearl of the neighbourhood of Naples, on account of 
its air and its peculiarity. After having anciently been 
covered by palaces and villas, the island is now aban- 
doned by the great and the affluent, who only come thi- 
ther to visit the Grotto Azura. 
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Mr» S- astonished us one eTcntog by coming in, 

drttased as a womaii, carrjiog the boiling ^kettle for our 
fca, and thereby half frt^tening to death some of the 
ladiefi in the house, which did not, however, prerent the 
taTBntella from being danced with especbd ammation 
in the evening. 

On the 1 3th we all four Bet off in an open boat to 
Amalfi. Again the wind was contrary, although not 
Tiolently* Eight hours' rawing on the sea, wirh rough 
wavep, and under a burning eun, did not render the 
Toyage very agreeable. Psyche lay rick in the boat, 
and even Hercules suffered from headache. We rowed 
along the shores^ which, through the whole extent, were 
composed of lofty rocks, dangerous, naked, and rugged* 
It made one thirsty only to look at them, and at the 
villages and towns which shone out white, here and 
there in the hoUowSj or upon the bare rock, with a few 
meagre olive trees for shadow. As we approached 
Amalfi the green cultivated plots increased in impor- 
tance, orange groves were intermingled with olive woods, 
the character of the rocks changed, they assumed more 
beautiful proportions and architectural forms, especially 
BO at Amalfi. There we were obliged to be carried on 
fihore by our sailors. We found good quarters at the 
hotel Luna, formerly a convent, on the outside the town, 
near the shore. The people in the house struck us as 
being so peculiar, that we suspected them of being a 
kind of men of the moon. In the morning they enter- 
tained lis with Neapolitan songs^ excellently sung, and 
ft tarantellaj excellently danced, the whole being given 
on the beautifulancient court of the convent^ surrounded 
by a marble balustrade finely sculptured. The people 
are musical, gay, childlike, but altogether too keen after 
mrlini and grant. We are here evidently not in the 
moon. 
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Amalfi, with its white churches find houses^ lieg upon 
lofty rock-terraces on the shore of the Bay of Salerno. 
One clambers up amidst valleys of luxTiriant vegetation. 
The former powerful city, with its population of fifty 
thousand sonlij and which alone ruled the trade with 
the Enstj is now an unimportant town of three thou- 
sand inhabitants, a few manufactories of raaccaroni and 
paper, tof^ether with a great number of beggars. These 
swarmed like flies, both outside and inaide of the cathe- 
dral, the sole but splendid remains of the ancient gran- 
deur of Amalfi. There is in the beautiful crypt chapel a 
Btatue of St, Andrew, the Apostlej who is said to be 
buried here — which one can never forget. He is re- 
presented as standing^ or rather walking, proclaiming 
the Gospelj his hand pointing to the iFloly Scriptures. 
He is aged, and his countenance bears the traces 
of wearine^^s and suffering — but, at the same time, 
of an unimjmired will, and unabated courage and love- 
He is advancing onward througli the dark crypt of the 
world and of life^ preaching the gospel of freedom and 
of peacCj because tliia it is for which he is sent. He 
sees but little Hghf, yet that does not trouble him— he 
will fulfil his master's commands, and then go to him. 
This he desires to do, this he know;!, and it is sufficient 
for hirn» He does not see the small lamp which buma 
beneath his feet, the little light which shines in dark- 
nesSjand which will overcome iL His glance is stead- 
fastly fixed alone upon the goal. It may be dark around 
him on earth, he' looks and he aims merely at that ! 
'* Go thou and do likewise!" the glorious figure seems 
to say to the beholder- In the crypt of life, in the dark- 
ness of the w^orld, under all those ejEperiences which 
gloom the sonl and the mind^ never become weary of 
following the footsteps of the saint, never forsake the 
testifying of hia doctrine and of his life I The light 
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which has illatniDed thy wanderiDg will shine still 
clearer over thy grave I 

The environs of Ainalfi abound in picturesque walks 
amongst the rocksj whilst the mountains of Calabria, ex- 
tendi fig like dark violet billows, attract the glance into 
the distance, wltli the promise of i?cenes of a new cba- ^^ 
racter and grandeur. After two days devoted to ^Hj 
Amalfi, we proceeded in an open boat to Salerno, Showera 
of rain unexpectedly overtook ue on our way ; but we 
bad also beautiful sunshine on the sea and the moun- 
tains, especially on the CaJabrian eide.. Two lad^ iu 
the boat sang the whole way, both very well and with 
animation, several Neapolitan songs, as La CaroUrtUj 
Ti voglio hen asmi^ ma nmi ti uno pitij Santa Lueioj and 
others. The people of Amalfi are celebrated for their 
«ongs and musical taste. 

Leaving Amalfi, the rocks become lower, and at Sa- 
lerno they have retired to the background, aa if to allow 
the ancient celebrated city, the seat of the sciences and 
schools of learning, and still the house of niinds athirst 
for freedom, to spread itself out by the sea-shore| 
amongst green hills and meadows. On the rocks in the 
background stands the strong fortress, with a dark and 
threatening aspect. A number of political prisonere are 
confined there^for how long? 

We were well entertained at the Victoria Hotel, on 
the Marina of Salerno, and enjoyed a fine view of its 
splendid bay and shores^ The moon ro.^e over the 
Bm, whilst magnificent lightnings flashed from a sink- 
ing cluud. It was a wondrously beautiful evening. 

Never before had the betrothed seemed so har- 
moniously happy as during this evening ; whilst Waldo 
allowed himself to be more than usually carried away 
by his favourite thoughts and plans for the future, 
especially for the well-being of that handful of people 
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T*ho had so faitli fully preserved from the most ancient 
times " the light which shines in darkness/' and which 
must have so much influence on tlie future of Italy ; 
never before had she thus listened to him, with those 
bright, etar-clear ghiTices, that cheerful consent, that 
admiring devotion. Never before had she seemed so 
completely his own, 

'* I am happy j I feel proud that T shall be the wife 
of such a man P she said to me in the evening. The 
earth is yet the home of pure beauty and happiness. 

On the 16th we took a carriage and drove to 
Pxstumj where we wished to sec the re-diseovered 
ancient temple^j the oldest aud noblest architectural 
work of art in Italy, The day was glorious and the 
road good J leading through flowery meadows, here and 
there traversed by footpaths, bo like the landscape with 
us in Sweden, with little brooksj busheSj groups of 
treess, even the little villages resembled oura ; but the 
ground did not appear to be well cultivated. We met 
great numbers of cattle, which were bein^ driven to 
the city, where they were making ready for the festival 
of some saintj with its accompanying great fair. 

After a channing drive of four hours we reached 
Pass turn. Here stood formerly, it ia said^ the city of 
roses, the city of the Sybarite^ — the home of the most 
refined life-enjoyment. Here now its sole remains are 
the three great temples standing in a desolate field, 
which produces only thistles, nettles, and entangling 
weeds. These temples were beautiful, and the im- 
pression they produced grand and solemn, especially 
those of Neptune and Ceres, w^ith their magnificent 
colonnades, beneath the ofien, beaming heavens, and 
looking out upon the vast^ sun-bright sea, Thoy 
bore witness in their beauty of a time of life when 
manhood, stiU more than now, did everything with 
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reference to the present moment or temporal life, 
and endeavoured, and was abky under this heaven, to 
forget that it was mortal. Therefore also tbese 
temples are standing as solemn memento mori* A 
death-like eilence reigned around them. The onlj 
living being whom we saw was a little pale, sickly 
herd-boy J with a starvling dog, watching a few goats. 
The whole district is very unhealthy, but the soil is 
said to be rich, and they have just begun to cultivate 
it. The labourers remove, during the summer, to a 
village whicli we saw shining white up amongst the 
hilk. We took our dinner in the shade of the columns 
and friezes of the temple of Neptune, and by evening 
we were again in Salerno. Five or six carriages were 
driving backwards and forwards on its Corso along the 
BhorCj with the beau monde of the city. 

They are now planting and beauiifying this prome- 
nade. There is an increasing vitality in Salerno, and, 
during the latter yearB, it has distinguished iti?elf by 
such movements in the cause of liberty as have drawn 
down upon the city the paternal regards of the govern- 
mentj and peopled its prisons. Many priests are said 
to be confined in them. 

The betrothet^ promenade and enjoy the moonlight 
and themselves whilst they talk about marriage, which 
is not to be in their case a twofold egotism — un egoisme 
a deux — but something quite different. Very good! 
Hercules, thou art the good pine-tree in the legend of 
the Princess Elsa I 

T/i^ 17 th, — Visit to Pompeii. That which appeared 
more striking to me in this monument, alone of its 
kind — -this city, which lay buried for centuries under 
the ashes of Vesuvius, and which but lately, as it were, 
was produced thence to bear witness of the every-day 
life of former times — was the smallness of all its pro- 





portiona. EveiythiTig — from the forum of the city, 
temples J and private dwellings — is ornamental^ deco- 
rative, but smalL One aeems to be looking at the 
prettiest miniature city, of a sort of miniature humanity. 
The public buildings have an affluence of cohimns. 
The private houses have all the same construction^ 
The tlwelling-roomSj larger or small erj are all arranged, 
like cellsj around a courtj with a little ilower-garden^ 
in the centre of which h a marble fountain- Between 
the rose-court and the inner cellsj Gynieceura^ or 
ladies-room J is the conversation-room, a kind of general 
Baloon or square open to the court. All these rooms 
{belonging to the ladies) receive light only from 
the side next the Court, I could not have breathed^ 
nor have been at all comfortable in them, although 
decorative paintings and arabesques might cover their 
walls, and however much the court might have been 
adorned with lovely little fountains, with shells, cupids, 
and other little statues j and however beautiful the 
roses might have been which bloomed there, this 
world, it seems to me, would have been too much cir- 
cumscribed. I was agreeably surprised by the beauty 
of the fresco- paintings, wliicb still are preserved in 
many of the rooms. Those eyes, they still have ex- 
pression and life as if they still lived, and in these coun- 
tenances what expression I Anything deeper or more 
true to life is seldom met with even in the paintings of 
the present day. So in this picture of Ulysses and 
Cleopatra, and in this other of ^neas and his mother I 
And in the animals^ and in these mythological figures, 
satyrs and fauns, what life, what humour I What 
affluence in these saloons and dining- poonis, of the 
sweetest forms, from the world of flowers, birdsj and 
fantasy! Everywhere the endeavour to adorn and 
beautify daily life is exhibited. Many inscriptions, 
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however, prove that life here was not of the moral 
character ; and many ruins of the temples prove also 
the deceptions practised there by the priests in the 
name of the gods — as, for instance, in the temple of 
Isis. We were shown the places where skeletons had 
been found : a priest at his repast ; the wife of Dio- 
medes, with her female servants, himself in his garden 
with a purse in his hand. There were not many ; the 
deluge of ashes which fell slowly over the city gave its 
inhabitants the opportunity for flight. Some, however, 
appear to have been suffocated by the hot vapours of 
the eruption, as was the case with Pliny the elder.* 
Many human bodies may still be found in the consi- 
derable portion of the city which has not yet been 
excavated. 

The visit to Pompeii interested me so much, that I 
resolved to pay a second visit some day, when I was 
less weary, and had more time than at present. We 
were now hurried in our return to Naples, and the 
cause of our being so I will relate in the next station. 

* The narrative of this occurrence is well known, but so inte- 
resting that I shall append it in a note at the close of this work. — 
Authors note. 
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FIFTEENTH STATION. 

The Miracle of San Gennaro— The Royal Family of Naples — 
Museo-Borbonica — The Minister of the Interior, Bianchini — 
The Inner Life of Naples ; the Innermost — Benevolent Institu- 
tions — ^The Handsome Nuns — System of Government in 
Naples— Excursion to Caserta and Portici — ^Villa Reale and 
the Comet — ^The Folks-Theatre at Naples — New Acquaintance 
— New Troubles — ^The Prince of Villa Ombrosa and the 
Princess Elsa — A Day in Pompeii — ^Magnanimity and De- 
spair — Eapid Journey to Sicily and . The End. 

Naples^ September 2Srd. — On the 19th of September, 
I know not how many centuries ago, a certain Bishop 
Gennaro or Januarius, was beheaded in Naples for his 
Christian faith. His Christian friends or relatives 
collected his blood in a bottle. This bottle was kept. 
It remains to the present day — so, at least, it is said 
— in the Church of San Gennaro, which was built at 
the close of the thirteenth century, in memory of the 
martyr. This blood is said to change from a rigid 
mass into a fluid state, in answer to the prayers of the 
populace and the priests, twice or thrice in the course 
of the year, if the saint be favourably disposed to 
Naples and its people. If the change be tardy in its 
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operation^ then the saint is not in good-humour; but 
should the bh)od really continue unchanged altogether, 
some great mblbrtuue would be expected. On the 
19 th of Septemberj and during the whole following 
Tfveckj the change may be expected, and it was to be 
the witnesaea of this so-called miracle that we has- 
tened to Naples on the 1 8 th of September. 

After having observed the working of the miracle 
three timea, I will give you an account of the occa 
gion when we saw it most favourably. Already at 
eight o'clock we went to the church. The miracle 
never takes place before nine o* clock, but how soon or 
how long after the atroke of that hour depends upon 
the favour or disfavour of San Geonaro towarda hia 
Neapolitan countrymen and countrywomen ; because 
his cousins or descendants in the female line, to the 
hundredth or thousandth degree, have no inconside- 
rable part to play therein. The chapel in the cathe- 
dral was alrea^iy, on our arrival, full of people ; but a 
kind priest, who recognized us as foreigners^ conducted 
us witliin the balustrades round the altar, to which we 
were able to place our selves aa near as we vnshed. 
Several foreiguersj in the meantime^ had similar places 
assigned to them* Many Neapolitan ladies, and some 
gentlemen, were kneeling on the flight of steps which 
led to the quire. The crowd of the populace stood 
outside, in the spacious rotundaJike chapel, whilst an 
eapecial [Jace by the altar was assigned to a throng of 
ohl, simply-attired women, considerably more like 
witches than Madonnas, These called themselves the 
relations of San Gennaro, and were not allowed ta eat 
anything in the morning before the miracle was in 
operation, from which cause their prayers became all 
the more energetic and effectual. 

A number of silver statues filled the chapel, which u 




said to be immeDBely rich. The heat was very greatj 
as we waited there in silence the arriyal of San 
Gcnnaro. More and raore candles were lighted on the 
bIUWj and at length a number of priests made their 
appearaocej bearing his bust of silver giltj which was 
placed upon the altar, and his blood, preserved in an 
oval greenish glass bottle, enclosed bj a massive 
silver ring fastened to a shaft, which a priest held in 
Ha hand, and by wbich he swung, in the view of all, 
the bottle backwards and forwards, in order to let 
them see that the bkck-red mass, which more than 
half-filled it J was hard- set and immoveable- A small 
mysterious tube passes through the bottle, and is held 
above and below by the thick silver rim, at least one 
cannot see anything, and one involuntarily asks oneself 
why not? But one must not be too inquisitive- 

The prayers now begin- The priests mutter softly j 
those who kneel round the altar do the same; the 
whole chapel rushes into a low chorus of prayer ; but 
the old women, the relations of San Gennaro, lift up 
sbrillj ahrieking voices as they repeat, one after anotherj 
** Paternoster *' and " Credo," as well as improvised 
prayers, to their holy ^eat uncle or cousin, that he 
would show them his favour, and not let them wait too 
long* This screaming and noise ri?es and sinks, and 
rises again like a storm, but still through it all, the 
priest continues to swing the bottle up and down, 
and from one aide to the other, showing it, betweeu 
whiles, to the spectators, who see that the dark mass 
remains still immoveable. He shows it ako to the 
gentleman of noble appearance, dressed in black, who 
stands on his right, in front of the altar, as the repre- 
sentative of the King ; he shows it a!"*o to a similar 
gentleman on the left. Both assume a very grave andj 
as it were, significant demeanour. Again prayers are 
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renewed with increased vigour, and the relations of 
San Gennaro lift np still shriller voices and still vrilder 
cries • their glances flas^h fire, and some of them are 
quite desperate that their holy uncle allows them to 
remain hungry so long. By degrees the prayers 
become so violent^ that they resemble abuse and oppro- 
brium* It is said that the old women are not sparing 
in this respect if the miracle be too long delayed. I 
was not able to distinguish such expressions this 
Tuoming- The Neapolitan popular dialect^ as spoken 
by the screaming voices of the Neapolitan women, 
always sounds like abuse. These vehement outbursts 
become more and more volcanic, and actually threaten- 
ingj when all at once every countenance brightens and 
a pause ensues, A movement is observable in the 
mass of blood* It begins to slide, first to one side, 
then to the other; it seems to become loosened from 
the glass. The priest continues to s'wing the bottle, 
the rim of which it seems to me that he clasps with a 
secret manipulation ! The old women scream^ and the 
priests mutter. Yet another five minutes, and the 
miracle is complete. The blood is wholly liquefied , 
and flows on all sides » The old women exult, many 
of the ladies weep, and all the pious press forward to 
kiss the glass bottle which contains the blood of the 
martyr, and which is now extended to their lips and 
their foreheads by the priests. 

We hasten out of the throng at the altar lower down 
into the chapel, where we see the relations of San 
Gennaro place themselves in two rows between the 
quire and the door. Here they pour forth a shrill song 
of praibie in honour of Jesus and the Virgin, San 
Gennaro, and all the saints, who receive a vivat ! The 
singing is beautifiil, fresh, and with a kind of wild 
energy in it, like the figures from whom it proceeds, 




and who might serve as types of the Neapolitan popu- 
lar characters in the lower regions. If a thoughtless 
boy or girl approaches too near any one of these reia^ 
tions of San Gennaro, amidst their holy zealj they 
receive a lusty slap or blow from the old women- 

Whcn this concluding song m over, they make a 
movement with hand and head to the bust of San 
Gennaro, a short salutationj which seems to say, 
*'ThankSj and farewell^ couainj till next time!" and 
thenj without further ado, go off to their breakfasts. 

Amongst the spectators one sees some who weep, 
some who smile ; and althougli they who press forward 
to kiss the bottle are not nmuerous in comparison with 
the throngs yet they form themselves into a close row 
on each side of the procession, which advances from the 
chapel of San Gennaroj with hia bust and bloody to the. 
higli altar in the quire of the church, where af^ain the 
bottle is exhibited to the observation of the kissing and 
kneeling multitude. And this is continued the whole 
day, the officiating priests relieving each other every 
hour. 

We placed ourselves on one occasion amongst the 
kneeling people, because we wished to have as near 
a view of the bottle as possible. The holy father 
who was then carrying it, ii^upposing us to be of the 
faithful, offered it to my young friend for her to kiss, 
when she, astonished, drew herself hastily back. He 
looked at her witii a glance that expressed surprise and 
reproach, but with so much gentleness that she blushed 
and looked like a criminal. The holy father's whole 
appearance was so good and so pious, that it was evi- 
dent he believed in the miracle — he was not the one 
in whose hand it took place — and it grieved him that a 
young girl who looked so unusually pious was yet, 
nevertheless, a heretic. 
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People said that the miracle had this year occurred 
with uBueual ease. They have seldom to wait noir 
longer than twenty minutes^ or at mo^t hjilf an hour, 
after the praying begiog; and tie public rejoice in this 
as a mgn of the favour of Sau Gennaro^ aod we are 
convinceii that we have witnessed a piece of legerde- 
main much less remarkable than that which causes wine 
of various kinds to flow out of one bottle. A tolerably 
speaking fact is that a chemist is annually sent from the 
court eight days before that on which the miracle is to 
take place, in order, as it is said, ^* to ascertain I he cor- 
rectness of the blood/* Another striking fact is that 
when the French soldiers some years ago were stationed 
at this time iu Naples, and the miracle was so tardy 
in its operation that the populace were thrown into 
a state of fermentation against the French, belie\Tng 
them to be the cause of the delay, the French 
commander sent word to the priests of San Geonaro 
that if the miracle did not take place five minutes after 
tliis message was delivered he would bombard tha ; 
church ; whereupon the relations of San Gennaro, who 
on this were ahuost out of their minds, found that 
not more than three minutes were required before they 
could raise the cry of exultation. 

During the three mornings that we spent in the 
church J it was interesting to me, though not edifying, 
to watch the ecclesiastical life which went on there ; 
the crowd going and coming, talking, staring, as at a 
show, whilst in the long eide-aisles priests were sitting 
in the coDfeasiouals, and listening to confession, whilst 
their eyes wandered curiously amongst the passers-by. 
Tlie life of the church resembled that of the square, 
and there appeared no sign of minds earnestly employed 
in devotion. 

The day after the first miracle-day — ^that is to saj, > 




tlie 20 th of September — the king and queen drove with 
the whole royal family in great state to the cathedral, 
to thank San Gennaro in due form for hie favour. The 
carnagea were magnificent, mounted with silver, and 
really very beautiful. The membere of the royal 
family are unusually plain in person — all with large, 
pale countenanceSj without any marked feature. The 
king, notwithstanding his stoutneeiSj 13 the best-looking 
of bis race, except the Prince of SyraeusCj who is now 
not here. The crown-prince has a long, gloomy coun- 
tenance, particularly unpleaaing. It is said that he haa 
been hitherto a great bigot, but it is hoped that a fa- 
vourable change may be produced by hi^ marriage next 
winter, with a young Austrian princeesj who is both 
handsome and gay» Poor child! Handsome, gay, and 
good was also the former queen of Naples, who lived 
BO short a time and died, as it is asserted, in conse- 
quence of severe treatment. The queen who now^ sits 
by the side of King Ferdinand seems also good and 
agreeable, but the sun of Santa Lucia shines not for 
her ! Two little princes are handsome childreUj with a 
resemblance to their august papa* 

Splendid fireworks have been given three times in 
succession J in honour of San Gennaro- The Neapo- 
litans are masters of this art. Pity only it is that so 
much art and so much mouey are ^pent so often upon 
these empty pleasures, which are no longer pleasures to 
the population of Naples. It has evidently had 
enough of them. 

September *24th^ — Two days spent in the Museo Bor- 
bonico have left with me this residuum : that which is 
peculiar in this interesting muBeum consists in trea^tires 
preserved from the cities buried in the ashes of Vesu- 
vius — Pompeii, Herculaneum, Stable, St, Agatha, and 
othersj partly from the habitations of the living there, 
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partly from the graves of the dead. One room is es- 
pecially devoted to a number of small curiosities found 
in Pompeii, Amonpr&t these one sees bread, egg^^ 
plum 3^ figSj meal, spices, and many other things found 
in the shops. All these articles are still recognizable^ 
although thej have become hard and black ; there is 
also the purse of Dioraedes, coinSj and various female 
ornaments. In other rooms are preserved cooking- 
Mteneilsj lamps, and many articles of furniture from 
private dwellings, nearly all of them ornamental and of 
good workmanship. 

The fresco-paiotings from the buried and e^Ecavated 
cities, the principal of wliich are collected here, all bear 
witnesis to the strong concentration of mind upon the 
life of the day and the hour. The enjoyment and the 
beautifying of this is shown to be the chief thing, and 
very naturally so, when the life beyond the grave fur- 
nished a dark question even to such minds as that of 
Cicero, 

One mosaic picture from the splendid dwelling of 
Diomedes — the only two-storied house in Pompeii — 
seems to me to express the moral of the Porapeiian life* 
It represents death under the form of a skeleton, with 
a wine-flask in each hand. The moral is evidently this, 
** Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we die! *' 

The most remarkable collection of vases found here 
and in the graves of these cities, amounting to nearly 
thirty-six thouij«and, do not appear to me to prove a 
higher view of life. The pictures upon them, often of 
great art and beauty, represent forms and scenes from 
the ancient mythology, or half-historical antiquities — 
pcencs which the poet sung, sometimes also sacrifice?, 
and other ceremonies of the temple. These vases, I 
have been told, were usually presents which the dead 
received during their lifetime as tokens of esteem^ 




Honorary presentSj and so on, whick were then placed 
in the grave as memories which appertained to the 
dead. The dead took with them into the grave pictures 
of the whole of their earthly life. Whether with this 
were united a longing or a hope which extended beyond 
the grave is notj however^ clearly exhibited in the pic- 
tured language of tlie funereal urns. But I speak of 
this from my own impression, and without any eertaia 
knowledge. 

The statues of the Conaul Balbus and the members 
of hia family, found in Herculaneum^ prove their great 
skill in plastic portraiture, and the esteem in which the 
merits of the citizen were held; for these merits are 
related in the inscriptions on the pedestal of the statue 
of Balbus. liia head is of the genuine Eoman character, 
and that of a noble kind. There is in the Egyptian 
Museum a remarkable mummy of a young girlj which is 
called Pharoah's daughter. The hair still remains upon 
the well-formed head, and the hand, especially the 
fifigersj is remarkable for its great delicacy and 
beauty of form ; but the colour ia blacky as is that of 
the rest of the body, and its beauty of three thousand 
years ago is frightful to behold, 

I have from the statues retained three for the mu- 
seum of my own mind : — 

1st J A Doble -^sculapius, who holds in his hand the 
capsule of the poppy, a beautiful emblem of the healing 
virtues of rest and sleep, and of the power of mild 
means of cure. This jEsculapius ia decidedly a 
HomcEopath. 

2ndj A lovely little statue of Jupiter-Serapis, 
found in hia temple, on the coast of Pozzuoli, The 
supreme god is here represented as a judge of the 
under-worldj as Pluto, and has a severe, but noble, 
respect-inspiring exterior, far superior to the expression 
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of the common Jupiter-head, with the low forehead, 
and ibe upturned bair^ which doea not allow it to eeem 
higher^ 

3rd, Hercules Farnesej with the Hesperidean apples 
in hia hand. The mightj conflict has been gained, the 
last of hia victories; the wonderful fruit which gives 
immortality on earth i& in hia power, but his expression 
IB nevertheless one of weariness and dissatisfaction. 
He holds the famous apples carelessly in his hand, 
behind his back, and seema to saj, ^* Were thej indeed 
worth 80 much labour ? '* 

Ycsj indeed I What is the use of combating for a 
merely earthly immortality t 

I have heard from the learned Rabbi an old legend, 
taken, I believe, from the Jewish Talmud "Anciently/' 
it saya, " there was a city in which the air waa so 
healthy and so full of the vigour of life, that they who 
dwelt there never died. This waa soon known both far 
and wide, and people of birth and fortune haatened 
thither. And they lived there a long time. In a while, 
however^ people aaw them one after another 
stealing away silently that they might — be able to 
die I " 

September 2^th. — Wishing to visit acme of the public 
inatitutiona of Naplea, I was informed that I must apply 
to the Minister of the Interior and of Police, Bianchini, 

in order to do ao. The Swiss Banker, Mr. M , to 

whom I had a letter from Mr. Delarue, of Genoa^ and 
who had shown me much kinduesSj undertook, in the 
most polite manner, to convey my wishes to the 
minister. The minister replied that be wished to 
become personally acquainted with me- As 1 had 
heard Bianchini spoken of in Naples as the only liberal 
and progressive man in the present ministry, it was 
very agreeable to me to make his acquaintance ; and 
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thatj alsOj of hie great work on political economy, 
'* Del ben vivere socially^ which was celebrated for con- 
tain! ocr much excellent matter, Mr, M drove m© 

to his house in his carriage. It was still early in the 
day. 

Entering a large room, we found a great number of 
persons assembled^ gendarmes^ women and men, some 
ill and others better dressed ; and amidst this throng 
now stood and now moved about a tall, thin gentleman^ 
in plain clothea, with gray haitj pale countenance, and 
handsome features, the expression of which was 
insignificantj whilst his demeanour was animated. He 
seemed to speak with every person^ receiving the while 
or returning great numbers of papers. His quick gray 
eye soon perceived me and my friend, on which he 
called to a servant, who on that conducted us through 
the crowd into a vestibulcj and thence to the minister's 
private room. After a few minutes he came, 

" Have I then the honour of seeing his excellency 
Bianchini 1 " I asked, rising at the same time, 

" Yes, madam," he replied j " I am that Bianchini, 
of whom so much notice has been taken in Europe! 
My work has been translated into many different 
languages, and in Belgium they have established a 
prof e:?aor's chair for the sole purpose of enunciating my 
doctrines, I have received for that work decorations 
from fourteen crowned heads. All my predecessors 
have deceived themselves — all have treated science aa 
the highest popular good ; one-sided this, and imperfect. 
I alone have treated it in its completeness, and have 
given it a sure basis; I am the firat who has compre- 
hended the question in its whole breadth; the 
first," &c,, &c., &c. 

Thus continued the speaker, whilst I sate amazed, in 
silent wonder, at this naive self-glorificationi When at 
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ler^h lie gave me the opportiinitj of sajiog anytbingy 
I inquired abnut his sjetem. 

*' No eystem," he replied^ with viTacitj ; ** but I have 
IB side it evident that neither happiness nor wealth caa 
be enduring to a nation if it do not rest upon order, &c^ 
a moral basis ; if the intelllgeocej the will, and morals 
of a people are not of an elevated character^ so as to 
give a safe gijiiiance to the material development, aa 
well as the chief direction to life, Mj doctrinej there- 
fore, is for all people and for all forms of government^ 
even for the republican — onlj not for the red republican, 
because that, indeed, has no moral law/' 

I expressed my sntis^fantion in his views, and asked 
by what means he conceived that so high a moral 
Btand-point could be attained to with the people. 

He energetically avowed himself to be an advocate 
of modem progression ; of " free trade, free communi- 
cation, railways/' &c. 

** And freedom of the press t " I inquired, 

*' In a certain degree," he replied, " there must be 
the eensorship^ — but this ought to be rational, mild, 
paternal !" 

** And — a free constitution f '' I asked. 

But to this question he either would not listen or not 
reply, and instead returned to his great work and its 
great new idea, of the moral foundation being the chief 
means of a nation^s temporal well-being, 

I know not when I have seen a man so naively cap- 
tivated by himself. But under a form of government so 
despotic as that of Naples it isj nevertheless, an excellent 
thing when a minister with two such important portfolios 
haa good desires and, to a certain degree, liberal tenden- 
cies. At the same time, these cannot effect much under 
the present king. He alone is the ruling power in more 
than a common degree, and will continue to be so ; ha 
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•will not, therefore^ allow his miniaters to be called 
niinisten^i, but simply directors. They have merely to 
obey him j he is the chief dlrectoFj decides alone on all 
business which is brought before him, and appears to 
have a more than usual ability and fa^^ility in its de- 
spatch. But these he employs solely to keep things ia 
siaiu tjuoj so that nothing can advance; he has merely 
one object in view, that of pretserving his throne and 
his Hfe* Therefore he shuts his eyes to the most un- 
heard-of pecculation in the public management, and 
makes thousands unhappy rather than displease a few 
by severe justice. What 1 here relate I have heard 
from Neapolitans^ from men who are perfectly well ac- 
quainted with the state of things. Generally speaking, 
the educated Neapohtans really feel a necessity to give 
expression to their bitter dissatisfaction with their 
government ; they say that they are f^urrounded 
by spies, and yet they speak with astonishing bold- 
ness and candour. It is only a few evenings since 
when I heard a high civil officer express himself 
thus:— 

*' Every thing J everi^thing, in the government is 
managed by lies and nmlven^ation. The system of 
government is too corrupt, and designed to en.^lave the 
people, and the priesthood extends a helping hand to 
the rulers in this respect. The priests who, in the year 
1848, laboured to introduce a better state of things, 
now occupy the prisons on the islands Nisidaj Procida, 
and Ischia, as w^ell as at Salerno. Freedom of the press 
does not exist in Naples, nor can be permitted in the 
present state of things ; it would bring about imme- 
diate revolution. The patriots who, at the close of the 
last century, a« well as w^ho in the years 1821 and 
1848, risked and lost their lives and property in the 
attempt to prepare a happier future for their native. 
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land, h^re ttiQ d^sscendaiits — spintoil dbcipiles, weitkAf 
to follow tlietr example wheo the boor amTes. T^ 
existing Et^ite of mfikifB is intolerable to exeTy right- 
mioded niaiL People <*Ddeavoiir to repre5ent things in 
Kaplai ae better tbau they are^ and to «tippreg8 all ex* 
preseion and all revelation of the tratk "^Tiibt the wdl* 
iDtentioned minister of police dr^in^ about "// i>€n rirere 
soeiaie, the police of Naples are precisely ita Terj: womt 
banditf . For my part," eo concluded the speaker, " as 
I cannot eaj anything goi3d about the govexgrneat of 
my country, neither can do anything to help its unfor- 
tunate condition, I consider it my duty to say as much 
bad about it as possible I That may probably lead to 
some good result-^ 

A great deal is said about the Italian bravado ia 
words^ especially the Neapolitans; but it is a fact that 
none of the Italian states frimisbed so many political 
Tictims for the common fatherltind as the kingdom of 
Naplei, It was in the yalleys of Calabria that the 
society of the Carbonari, who attempted the revolution 
of 1821, had its rise. The noblest of the Neapolitan 
families took part in the struggle of 184S. A great 
number of nobles, learned men, and priests have occu- 
pied its prisons ever since. Naples, more than any 
other Italian state^ consists of two classes : an aristocracy 
which is wealthy^ possessed of much culture and 
patriotism, with a strong feeling for liberty; and a 
[^eojile. Ignorant, bound to the earth, without any higher 
interest, but in a general way laborionsj and which must 
not by any means be judged of by the popular drega 
which are seen in the capital. A middle class cannot 
as yet be said to exist in Naples, though it is beginning 
to be formed by civil officials, learned meuj advocateS| 
and phyniciana* The immensely rich soil of the Neapoli*- 
tan provinces has other treasures than those which are 
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continually anew brought forth, spite of tte earth- 
quakes which overturn their towna and desolate their 
harvests- Magna Grecia has still sons worthy of the 
old fatherland, from their love of culture^ eciencej and 
freedom. 

A French Protestant clergymaDj M. E , who 

preaches here under the protection of the Prussian 
eagle^ and expresses hiinaelf severely [enough against 
the egotism and worldlineas of the Neapolitan priest- 
hood, yet speaks of the present archbishop as a moat 
estimable man in every respect, a genuine Christian, 
ready to sacrifice his life for the people^ as was proved 
during the late terrible visitation of cholera, when^ like 
the former Carlo Borromeo, he visited the most misera^ 
ble dwellings^ and laboured day and night to assist and 
to console those who, both body and soul, stood in need 
of consolation. That which he and many other well- 
meaning persons here, also the friends of reform, do 
not appear to understand is what Ahb<i Lambruscini 
expresses in these words :— *' We require a religious r&- 
furm as a basis for political reform — a reform not in 
woimI, but in very deed — a reform j great, honest, per- 
fect, such as has not been wished for or thought of ! " 
And Lambruscini therefore began, and began well, 
by educating the children. He desired with the little 
ones to give the conscience its right, to raise the sense 
of duty, and to direct their love to everything which is 
pure and noble. 

As regards Bianchinrs great work, ''/Z hen vivere 
sociaiey^ I must say that I have read some chapters 
with the fiiucerest pleasure, especially that on luxury^ 
a aubject which I have nowhere seen better or more 
perfectly treated. But as to the question of the means by 
which a fallen people are to be again raised, and luxury 
again become a source of the people's prosperity, 
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instead of its corruption — as to the question of what 
can produce the *' higher tact which assigns the true 
proportions and the proper guidance in the use of the 
giJts of lifcj"* Eianchiui ia in his book m little capabl 
of giving an answer as he wa^ during my conversatioi 
with him- He recommends " a good-wiH towards, and 
a Qiind awakened to the best interests of the public in 
the ruling powers." Of the only fully effective and 
great means by which a free people can advance and a 
fallen people again raise themselves — noble freedom in 
every branch of political and civil life — of this the 
Neapolitan minister of the Interior and of Police haa 
not any conception. If he had he would not probably 
have long remained in his post. 

October 1^^. — I have been spending some days 
seeing that which is the best and worst in Naples. 

I have so often heard speak of ** the frightfully 
miserable condition of the Neapolitan populationj" that 
I took a little carriage, and, expressly commanding the 
driver to take me to the very worst quarters both 
of the city and the suburbs, found to my surprise 
considerably less misery than I expected- I saw 
everywhere the people at work, and in the very poorest 
dwellings — the doors of which generally stood open — 
comfortable beds, and clean linen; sometimes the 
families were at their meals, 'when everything looked 
nice and orderly. The city overflows with articles of 
food, especially vegetables and fruit. Immense pump- 
kins with golJen-yellow insides, masses of pomi d'orO| 
bright pepperoni, figs in ornamented pyramids with 
yellow and red flowers between the rowSj oranges, pears, 
pltims, apples, walnuts, and many more, fill the fruit- 
stands, tables, or benches, or are carried about in large 
baskets upon asses. One sees most people occupied in 
Of noise and crowding there is always 
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enough, es^pecially in the narrower streets^ but quarrels 
I have neither heard nor seen. The greater number of 
the more indigent population seem to be well-dr eased 
and industrious. It is true that ODe now and thea 
sees, even in the Toledo street — the principal trading 
street in Naples — women and children Jyin^^ near some 
housej or before some gate^ with countenances that 
indicate wretchedness and savage anger; and in other 
places men and women who exiiibit diseased or imper- 
fect limbsj and call upon the passers-by, who generally 
pay no attention at all-— and indeed it is asserted that 
these lying or Bitting figures get up at night and 
become dangeroue to the vt^ealthy foot-passengers ; but 
upon the whole I have not seen in Naples more misery 
than in London^ Paris, or New York, The beggars 
are more unab ashed j that is all ; and one sees them most 
numerously in tlie great squares, and the wealthy parts 
of the city* They are so pertinaciousj and they 
generally look so wicked, as to awaken more disgust 
than compassion. One comes to the conviction that it 
is not so much food for the body which is wanting in 
this population, but rather food for the soul and moral 
culture. The most dangerous portion of the Neapolitan 
population are its Lazzaroni^ or Facchini, men who live 
by occasional service^ particularly in the carrying of 
travellers' luggage, for which reason they become the 
travellers' torment. 

Amongst the most dangerous population of Naples 
I must not, however, forget one portion. I blush to 
mention it, hut without which my description of Naples 
Tvould not be complete. There is in this city a quarter, 
consisting of many streets and rows of houses, to which 
there is merely one single gate, and except through 
this neither ingress nor egress. Its fixed inhabitants 
are only women — three or four hundredj I have been 
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told. These women receive visits^ but do not tbemael ves 
go outside the ^t^ without having permission from the 
police. After a certain hour in the day none are 
allowed to go out. In the evening a double watch m 
pUced at this gate, and within maj be heard wild 
noises and shontSj gometimee also cries and shrieks of 
** help ! " and '^ murder ! " Then the guard hasten 
within. 

I visited this quarter one day, accompanied bj two 
officers of police. It was noon j the inhabitants seemed 
to be all just op^ some of thera were plaiting their haiTi 
others sat idly in the streets. The greater number 
were neither handsome, nor yet young- From the open 
rooms shone out pictures of the Virgin Mary surrounded 
with artificial flowers and other finery- Some young 
men were to be seen who were treating the women with 
liquor. As far as cleanliness and the state of the air 
went, there was nothing to complain of. The police 
watch over these things. 

But this outward order in disorder, these Madonna 
pictures in these homes of vice^ — I know nothing which 
seemed to me to exhibit bo clearly the depraved state 
of society ! I know very well that a great deal of im- 
morality may exist in those cities which have no public 
quarter devoted thereto, and that in many great citiei 
also they are compelled to publicity, in order to be able in 
some measure to control disorder. Great cities have 
all in a certain degree the same horrible mysteries. 
The dlflTereoce between Naples and those which I have 
mentioned above, lies principally in this, that in these 
last the Church and the better portion of the community 
do much and still more to overcome the evil by good, 
but in Naples what is indeed done to prevent the same 
from flourishing T They place pictures of the Madonna 
to conceal the acts of crime- But — they also do some* 
thing more. 
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Let me now eay a few words about the benevolent 
institutions in Naples, which I visited with a card 
of introduction from the minister of the iDterior. 
I will commence with two, the most celeb rat edj and 
to which immense funda have been given : Cam Santa 
delt Annunziata^ and Albergo Meale del Foveri. 

The first-mentioned institution receives all the young 
children wliich are laid in au ever accessible " tour/' or 
kind of turning machine, at the open window of a room 
in the institution. In this are laid daily from seven to 
seventeen poor little creatures* These child re n, called 
" the children of the Madonna/* or the children of An- 
nunziata, are reared in various divisions of the building, 
until they are old enough to be married or to go into 
service. From two to three thousand children are thus 
left annually in the wardship of the Madonna. 

In the year 1838 two thousand and twenty-two 
were received into the house, of whom considerably 
more than half died. I did not greatly wonder at this, 
when I saw the state of the children in the institution. 
Most of them appear miserably weak and iU-con- 
ditioned. The three little creatures that were laid in 
the turning machine this morning seemed to me in a 
much better state than any of those within the walls of 
the institution. Many of these looked so emaciated, 
that one felt ready to weep over them. There are for 
three hundred infants only one hundred nurses. Many 
were lying cryingj and sucking their little hands. 
Much worse still was the condition in the department 
where the elder girls were brought np. Cleanlineea 
prevailed in the rooms and the beds appropriated to the 
infants, but in those of the elder girla un cleanliness, 
bad air, and a state of disorder, which was astonishing. 
The girls of various ages who were employed about the 
place looked bo self-willed, and so impudent, as to 
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excite di^^st and sorrow. The otherwise good and 
Fioble countenance of the nun who attended us through 
the institution wore an expression of helplessness and 
dejection J go that one could very well see that she had 
undertaken a Sisyphus labour^ Seveu nuns had 
educate three hundred girls. 

Once a year those who are marriageable amongst 
these "daughters of the Madonna" are exhibited in a 
court of the institutiouj and the men come to select 
wives from amongst them. Every girl who is married 
from the institution receives a dowry of twenty-five 
ducots^ and these dacats may lead many men to take 
the unattractive girls, merely for the money's sake, 

Albergo lieale dei Poveri^ — which has a vastj magtiifi 
cent, and yet insignificant famde^ h said to provide 
food and a dwelling-place for seven hundred old men, 
a?* w^ell as education for eleven hundred boyS| who are 
there taught various trades. But where were all these 
children ? Not in the institution. The workshops 
were empty ; the boys were said to b^ out on Free 
Thursday^ but we could not in the dormitories discover 
more than about two hundred beds. The old men, 
airaiaj were *' in the country, or out on visits.'* We 
did not see above half-a-dozen of them. The inetit^u* 
lion is said to have an immense income, which is coa* 
eumed by the directors and servants. Misapplication 
and embezzlement are never punished, 

I saw in the House of Correction about a hundn 
w^omeuj most of whom looked cheerful and careless, 
They had just partaken of an excellent soup, which 
the king allowSj and all that they can earn during 
their imprisonment belongs to themselves; one gran 
alone from every carlin, or ten grans, being deducted 
for the expenses of their detention. The dormitories 
and beds were better than in the Albergo dei Poveri. 
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People commend the mercy and charity of the king' : 
I could not see an j thing commendable in this excessive 
kindness to the criminaL 

The Keformatory for Boya^- founded by the Jesuitj 
Father Cutanellij on the contraryj seemed to me really 
excellent, and everyway suitable to its purpose* 
*^ Thou shalt eat thy bread in the sweat of thy brow," 
19 the inscription which he had placed over the gate ; 
and it was a pleasure to see how cleverly and how well 
the boya worked. Two-thirda of the profits of their 
labour belong to them. Music is one of their rewards^ 
and prepares them for still further earnings, I heard 
some pieces of music excellently performed by about 
fifty boys, on wind instruments. Padre Cutanellij w^ho 
is mild, clever, and somewhat humorous-looking, w^as 
himself present, and seemed to be the soul of the insti- 
tution. Two handsome and remarkably good-looking 
boys, about fourteen or fifteen years of age, accom- 
panied him as his adjutants, which was a kind of post 
of honour. 

Another institution, which seems to me to be sus^ 
tained by the management and care of a distinguiahed 
man, is the Ospedale de^^li Incurabili, founded four hun- 
dred years since by Maria Longi, a rich and pious lady. 
It contains twelve hundred beds, but these are quite 
insufficient for the ^i umber of sick who desire to be 
received there ; and the day when I visited the esta- 
blishment a religious ceremony had that morning taken 
place for the consecration of a number of new beds, the 
gift of a signora. It was a pleasure to go with the 
director through the spacious apartments in which the 
poor lay, because he was greeted as a friend by many 
atnongst them. He seemed to me an earnest man^ full 
of human kindness, who had the honour and well-being 
of the establishment at heart ; a man gifted with a 
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mofe than ueuaUj open, land, and winning manner. 

The Lunatic Asylum, at an hour*a dbtance from 
Naples^ IB celebrated for the great merits of the 
gentleman who is the principal- In the benevolent in- 
stitutions of Naples everything seems to depend upon 
the fitness or unfitness of him who is at their head. 
Above him there ia merely the kiug ; the king resides 
at Gaetaj and never thinks of any alterations. Well 
is it, theuj for those institutions where no alterations are 
neededp 

But what shall I say of thee, thou ^* most precious 

home for " somethings I do not know what to call 

it, but which is called — " the education of noble young 
ladies" — but in what, and to what purposes, I could 
not properly understand — the beautiful convent, which 
greatly resembles a palace, where lovely women m 
golden-yellow veils enjoy life, somewhat in the manner 
of the gold fidh which sun themselves in the marble 
basin of the court I The convent stands in the Largo 
del Mercato, and the good nuns made us more than 
once observant that from the i^rated windows and the 
piazza of the roof they could isee everything which went 
forward there. They were highly delighted with, and 
not a little proud of, a great number of pictures of 
Christ and the Virgin, which were worthy the admira- 
tion of the gold fish. In the meantime, both old and 
young were so friendly, so cheerful in their appearance 
and manners^ — gold-coloured veils thrown back produced 
such a sunny effect — so agreeable in their mode of be- 
haviour^ that it was impossible not to like them, and 
not to feel oneself happy amongst them. 

^^ I feel as if I had known you a thousand years,'' 
e&id the handsome abbess to me, as she looked at me 
with an expression beaming with kindness,. Her de- 
meanour was that of a princess in its dignity and grace* 
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Little Elaa had the greatest inclmation to bid farewell 
to the world and to the Wahlensian, and take up her 
abode here* But one must have a little of the gold fish 
nature to be comfortable for any leogth of time in this 
kind of atill life. When we lef t, the nuns assembled in 
the beautiful court, shaded with its large trees, and at 
the great arched gate way j to bid us good-bye. They 
Hsaed their hands to n^y nodded, and made parting 
signs, and looked eo handsome and so happy, standing 
there in their brilliant head-dresses^ that I felt myself, 
as it were, a little dazzled by it. Nor was it till after- 
wards that the question suggested itself, What is the 
object of these great means? — for the convent is im- 
mensely rich. It is true that a hospital for sick women, 
who are to be attended to by the nuns, is connected 
with this convent. Perhaps I was wrong in supposing 
that the good sisters thought far less of this than the 
Largo del Mercato, the gold fish, and the gilded 
pictures.* 

During these and other rambles in Naples I have 
become tolerably well acquainted with the city^ It is, 
for the most part, a network of streets, narrow lanes, 
and squares, without any beauty. It Is moat peculiar 
in those portions of the city where are the shops of the 
workers in gold and silver, and all kinds of trinkets, 
the delight of the Neapolitan people* There are great 
numbers of these shops- The only part of the city 
which is beautiful is that which lies nearest to the har- 

* Amongst the women of Naples who of late years have diatin- 
guished themselYes, aretwa^who hav^e acquired celehrityas national 
poetess^, of no ordinary power and inspiration. The one belongs 
to the educated classes ; her viewa of human life are of the highest 
order, and her language "vigorous and full of fire. The second is 
a girl, taken from the children of the streets, bnt educated and 
cared for hy noble Neapolitan kdiea. " La ^I'lilli " has become the 
aMeat improvinatrics ol aoble and patriotic aima, — Author's note. 
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boor, with the square of Santa Lucia, Largo del Ca»- 
teilo, with itfl beautiful Fortuna Medina, Largo dA 
Palazzo, and yarions others, as well as the lovelj cit j 
qoaj, and its incomparable pleasure-grounds. Villa 
Keale. Beautiful, also, are, or rather will be, the pro- 
menade over II Vomero, which is laid out round the 
city, and from which the most perfect riew will be 
afforded of the city itself, its harbour, the bay, and- the 
whole neighbourhood. 

People go to the fortress of St. Elmo and to the Ca- 
malduli Monastery, on the heights above Naples, for the 
enjoyment of the view. Ladies are not, however, al- 
lowed to enter the court of the convent. My young 
friend and I were therefore obliged to remain outside, 
but with a view grand and lovely enough to console us, 
whilst the gentlemen were admitted. They returned 
quite amazed by the splendour which they found in the 
church, which is said to be inordinately rich, and the 
elegance which prevailed in the cells of the hermits. 
For every brother of the o.der has his own little 
house, that he may all the more completely devote 
himself to his pious contemplations. These little 
dwellings appeared to our friends remarkably comfor- 
table and ornamental — some of them actual boudoirs. 
We sometimes met with the good Cenobites on our 
rambles in the neighbourhood of Naples ; their white 
woollen dresses make them as distinguishable as their 
good complexions, which are sometimes quite too florid, 
and form a striking contrast to the sunburnt leanness 
of the Neapolitan people. Pious father ! pious Camal- 
duli I do you get such bright complexions from prayers, 
contemplation, and self-mortification I 

Amongst the popular amusements of Naples must 
be mentioned the theatres : San Carlino, where comic 
pieces and &rces are given, and where an excellent Pul-^ 
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cinelh repreaenta, in a splendid manner, the Neapolitan 
popular character in its boldnessj cunning, ignorance, 
shiimelessnes^jj frivolity and good tenipefj all in one. 
Men and women act there with so much nature, and 
such a comic abandonj that one is ready to take the 
whole thing seriously. I have never cilice I was young 
laughed so heartily at any theatre aa at this. Some- 
times the piece is improvised for the occasion. The 
PuMnello of the theatre is a genius in his way, 

October i2th,~We have also visited the castle, the 
church eSy and the royal parks, I have merely ictained 
in remembrance J from the royal castle, the beautiful por- 
traits of Rembrandt J as well as of other artists of the 
Netherlands J of which there is here a great number. 
What mastership in paiutiug, what genius in the con- 
ception of human individuality ! Never have 1 com- 
prehended the greatness of Kernbrandt as I have been 
able to do here. His subjects are seldom heautifulj 
but what light there is in these eyes, what perfect pe- 
culiarity, and what a perception of the most delicate 
shades in these pliysiognoniies [ One is not shewn a 
human being in general, but every portrait gives a dis- 
tinct human bcingj a fully stamped, free^ thinking, con- 
scious individuality- And the paiutingi I do not know 
whether the Italian school has ever produced anything 
so delicate, clearly definedj and harmoniously perfected 
as this. 

We had not very much enjoyment of our journey to 
Caserta. The castle seemed to us devoid of everything 
but gildingj water-works, and many other devices in the 
stiff old French stylcj without, however, being compara- 
ble to those of Versailles or Cassel, BesideSj we were 
persecuted with showers of niin. The morning, on the 
contrary, was glorious^ which we spent at Forticij in the 
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lai^e, open, beautiful grotrnds there, a real wood of 
lo%'el7 tfiees; after wbbh we went to HercolaBeiim* 
The theatre there atifl liea quite undergrouad — we 
h^rd the dull thunder of carria^^es, which rolled above 
our head& Some private houses and streets have heen 
excavated, and lie open to the day. They are of the 
eame character as tho@e of Pompeii, and appeared to 
me like miniature palaces and miniature dwellings. 
There was in one of them a little room, where stood & 
Buiall aliar^ on which was offered sacrifices of doves or 
fieldfares, so diminutive was it. In one deep prison for 
slaves ekeletons have heen found secured with iron. 

I pass over other excursions, in order to sav still a 
few words about Villa Reale^ where I usually begin and 
end my day — for there it is unspeakably beautiful in 
the early morning, whilst the dew still slunes on the 
grass, and the little white clover-flowers with wliich it 
is gemmed, and the ehadowa He dark and sharp at the 
feet of the white marble statues, and on the velvet- 
smooth turf under the large trees. All ia then tran- 
quil and silent, with no sound but the playful splash 
of the fountains over their baeins, in which the gold 
fish swim aboutj the sun sends down his beams amongst 
the leafy groves, the white marble temples and beau- 
tiful statues eeeming to shine into an actual paradise. 

In the evening I again go there in company with the 
betrothed, who there appear happier than usual. It is 
then delicious to inhale the cool evening air, to listen 
to the da^h of the waves against the shore, and to see 
their phosiphoric light ; whilst farther out, on the Bay of 
Naples, red fires shine from the fishiog-boat^, which by 
that means attract their prey. Thus we wander whibt 
the shadows thicken around us and the starry heavens 
brighten abovcj and we see the beautiful comet, with its 
brilliant tai]| like a bird of paradise, career through 
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space, yVe generally conclude tlie evening there Tvith 
a me;s%a granita^ a kind of lemonade ice, at a little con- 
fectioner's in the walks. Sometimes^ also, we take a boat 
and are rowed out to the shore of Pozzuolij paat the 
ruins of the palace of Queen Joann% enjoy the beauty 
of the sea, and the hght of the blue phosphoric fire, 
which here and there shines as the little boat furrows 
the water. Sometimes, again, I return home alone, whilst 
the lovers go to see the splendid fireworks^ w^hieh are 
being continually exhibited^ just lately two evenings in 
Buccession, in honour of Saint Brigitta, In this way 
we have promenaded and enjoyed ourselves, uotil the 
last three days, when we have been kept prisoners with 
bad weather and rain* I have availed myself of this 
time in writing letters^ which have long been weighing 
on my conscience with a sense of unfulfilled duty. The 
weather generally clears for an hour in the afternoon, 
and immediately is the broad Chiaja crowded by a num- 
ber of equipages of all kinds, amongst which the great 
equipage of the populace, the Corricolo^ always astonishes 
and amuses me, loaded as it is with from twenty to thirty 
people, men, women and children, sitting, hanging on, 
hanging to, one does not rightly see how, and drawn by 
one horse, which gallops at full speed- I have, however, 
already mentioned It. But amongst the great occupiers 
of the promenades I have omitted to speak of those 
most constant, ever since the times of Yirgil, namely, 
the goats, which during the whole afternoon come up 
in little flocksj with their herds, from the side of Poz- 
zaolij where they have been grazing, to the city, to be 
milked and spend the night. As soon aB it is four 
o'clock in the afternoon I hear their little bells ringing 
along the Chiaja, where, undisturbed by the driving 
and noisy great world, they move past the grave of the 
poet who has fio sung of them in his pastorals. 
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Whilst I write and watch animals and meiij m; 
Bummer-dau^litei* is genernllj singing — she is just now 
in a sort of musical intoxicjition. We live in tlie sarad 
good boarding-house aa at my first arrival in Naplea, 
I have again my old room looking on the Chiaja, and 
nay sum mer-daurr] iter has one townrds the gardens, 
with oleander? peeping in at the wuidow. There was 
not room for Waldo in the houeCj which was annoying. 
01" the former goests I find here merely the diplomat* 
lie is one of those Catholics whose faith in the infalli- 
hility and honesty of the Catholic Church has been en- 
tirely shaken by the unexpected dogma of X'/m- 
7nacHlfta^ and he now knows not what to believe. He 
has become a sceptic. Amongst the new guetits here 
are the aunt of my sunnner-tlaughterj an Austrian 

liaroness -, with her husband and daugliterj witli 

wliom shcj little Elsa, ia to spend the winter in Flo- 
rence. The J do not appear greatly pleased by her 
engagement to a Protestant^ and had otlier plans for 
hen This and their nuiE^ic, for the whole family is 
musical j have attracted little Elsa somewhat away from 
inCj and even from the good Waldo^ whoj when he 
comesj longins^ for a few momenta' peace with the 
beloved of his soul, finds her surrounded by strangers, 
nieeta with a hah* intelligible glance, and is received 
with a Princess Elsa demeanour; for her mind is now 
occupied by very ditlerent thoughts^ and ia engrossed 
by ychubert or Chopin j and I know not by what other 
composers and compositions of genius, which she plays 
or eings with her musical relationa. He waits m 
silence for awhile, but when the music continues too 
long he goes away with an expression wliich it grieves 
me to aee- The ful lowing evening, however, she will 
be amiable, and perfectly her own sweet self again — and 
he, happy and delighted^ wishing to introduce the iub* 
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J€ct of ringi^ and the tirae of their mamagGj and &o 
on; Bbe then becomes sileotj grave, and will not 
answer. I begin again to be uneasy^ and to ask 
silently^ ^^ What will be the end of it'? " 

October ISiL — For eome days things have gone on 
very painfully. I do not know what ill w^lnd has 
brought hither the Priuce of Villa Ombrosa, the ele- 
gant prince who was Elsa'a first fancy^the Carnival 
flamcj who wrote to her those beautiful versesj gave 
tho*e delicious bouquetSj and swore to love her eter- 
nally. He is a handsome young man, agreeable, 
and musiealj a great dan cing-m aster, as I believe, 

but a vast favourite with the Baroness ^ -, who 

became acquainted with him last winter in Home. He 
now comes here almost every evening, and though I 
do not believe in any earnest liking for him in little Ei??a*a 
hearty yet she is evidently carried away by the enjoy- 
ment of playing her splendid pieces of music and talk- 
ing with him* In this state of affairs the Waldensian 
grows mpre and more serious and sUent ; and when the 
elegant and lovely girl, after having bestowed upon 
hienj from the piano, a kind little glance, seems to 
think no more about his presence, but to go on with 
her music, he very soon disappears without saytng a 
word. Yesterday he came early. She and I were 
alone in the drawing-room. She had been suffering 
froip headache, and was playing on a guitar belonging 
to the prince to amuse herself, singing the while a plain- 
tive Ht tie canzone. She was going to a party that eve- 
ning with her aunt^ and was already dressed in white 
muslin^ with a spray of hght blue flowers arranged 
amongst the bmwn plaits of hair, and falling carelessly 
on the neck and the shoulders^ and with pearl braeelets 
on her delicate wrists — she looked most charniing! 
He entered, bent down to her, and would have kisjsed 
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her^ but she ta^tilj drew herBelf aside with an air that 
seemed to eaj, ** Do not disturb me ! " 

He turned pale^ and seated himself at some distance 
opposite to her, lookinor at her with a graye and 
inquiring expression. When she had finished her can- 
zonetta fehe raised her eyes, and, looking directly at the 
grave countenance of her Io?er, exclaimed play- 
fuUy:— 

" Look at that great Hercules I How he has fixed 
hm eyes on me ! I believe he wants to frighten me I j 
How droll he is!" M 

She rested her sweet face on her hands, and looked ^^ 
at him with an expression of comic defiance. He rose 
and approached her. How was it that the Baroness , 

entered just at that moment with her daughter, j 

and desired that they should once more sing over | 
together the piece with which they were to produce a } 
brilliant effect that evening? 

The Princess Elea was again devoted to music, and 
Hercules again went his way. 

To-day he came in the forenoouj and wished to see 
Elsa, but she had a severe headache, and could not 
receive his visit* Neither could I see him alone, having 
some foreign visitors with me— ^nd since then he has 
not returued. It is now eveningj and late. Ail 
is silent in Elsa's chamber; she is asleep, and in her 
sleep looks like a good and innocent child — and so she 
isj only too much carried away by the impulse of the 
moment, I long to talk with her unreserved ly^ and to 
warn her seriously not to risk the peace of her own 
life, and that of another, by continuing her present 
mode of conduct ; yet still, at the same time, I am a 
little shy of this conversation. Have I not already 
busied myself too much with the fate of this child t 
Have I any right to guide it into the course in which I 
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believe that her happiness lies? Am I clairvoyant 
with regard to the inner relationahlp of these two I 
One thing, however^ I am certain of, and that is, that 
this state of tincleamess and indecision must come to 
an end— that she must be candid with herself and him | 
and thb I ought to tell her, and will tell her when she 
is better* I know how well she receives every word of 
affectionate admonition, 

October 21 s^— Little Elsa still continued unwell on 
the morning after the day on which I wrote last. The 
Baroness — — established herself in her room, with 
^' L^ Ilisioire de jna Vu^^ by George Sand j and I, in 
order to dissipate vaj anxiety and impatience as 
regarded the position of affairSj took the train to 
Pompeii. I wished once more, in perfect quietness, to 
ylslt this grand memento morij and to converse there 
with the deadj and with my own thoughts. In an 
honr*a time I was there. 

I engaged at the entrance a cicerone, who seemed 
to me a rational^ good sort of person, telling 
him that I wished to walk about the city according 
to my own fancy, and required him, therefore, only to 
attend me at a distance. The day was glorious : I 
was the sole visitor to Pompeii^ and I went freely 
wherever I chose in the desolated city, Excited as my 
feelings were by the present disquiet of life^ my ram- 
bles through the ancient dwellings of the dead became 
doubly significant. I saw again the decorative private 
habitations, with those small roomSj those beautiful 
fresco paintings, often representmg scenes of sensual 
pleasure— the flower-court, with its tmpluviumj or 
reservoir, in the centre, its enclosure of ornamental 
columns, those small, sheU-deco rated fountains and 
figures of the gods — all that little world inclosed 
within the gate of home. Yes, she might be happy 
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there, the wife, the mother, who possessed the object of 
her love, who loved and was beloTed — and eren the 
youDg girl who beheld in the flowera of the rose court, 
and in the pictures within her own room, half cleaj 
prophecies of a future life of love and life-en jo jment- 
But a daughter or a sister who is not loved ? A de- 
serted wife? Or a woman for whom the life of the 
sitting-room was too narrow, but who would not pur- 
chase her freedom by becoming a Lais or an Aspasia? 
Oh, if women would but rightly reflect for how much 
they have to thank Christianity I The time of silent 
ei^ha has ceased, and the forum of humanity is acces- 
sible to every feeling, thinking souU A spirit of justice, 
of reason, of brotherhood, breathes over the fields and 
dwellings of the earth. Homes are no longer locked 
up like prisons — free paths for labour, for taleot, and 
human love are everywhere connected with them. Life 
has become freer, nobler, happier to the greater mass, 
and it becomes more and more so every day, thanks be 
to Him who proclaimed and perfected by Hia life God's 
law of love ! 

I again walked through the Street of Tombs — ^the Via 
Appia of Fompeii — and rested for awhil^ on the large 
6cmi~circular marble seat, on the back of which stands 
inscribed, inlsirgeletteTB^^^Mamiasacerdotessa*' Behind 
this bench, in a hollow valley, stands her beautiful, and 
still well-preserved, marble monument* At that time 
some few women were honoured who were elevated by 
beauty or the virtues of civil life. This waa a great 
thought, and its inheritance has, perhaps, not beea 
sufficiently attended to by the people of the present 
time. 

I looked over the whole city from a portion of the 
walls, which are still in great preservation. Tranquil 
as a dead body on a flower-covered bier, it lay on the 
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Campngna Felice, at the outlet of the Sarno to the 
sea, surrounded by the fertile nnd vine-covpred hills of 
Torre del Grecoj at the foot of Vesuvius. The summit 
of the mountain etill smokedj and in the brightness of 
the Tiiidday sun it seemed as if enveloped in a varie- 
gated velvet cloak. The hardened lava streams shone 
out upon it like glowing embroidery. The volcano stood 
there like a pitiless despotj cahnly smoking his noon- 
day pipe, in luxurious far niente^ whiUt his victim \^j 
at his feet without a complaint and without a murmur, 
silent for ever- 

Yet not silent ; stillj indeedj apeak those glances 
from the walls, those wonderful glances, full rjf soul 
and intelligence, I saw, as I was leaving Pompeii, a 
pair of eyes which I shall never forget* It was near 
the Street of Tombs^ on a gray wall, a female head, with 
an ornament of snakes in her hair. The snakes had 
become dimmed to insignificance, but the young, beau- 
tiful countenance stood forth distinctly, with eyes full 
of tears, full of a silent despair, directed towards 
heaven. That seeking glance j with its speechletss, suf- 
fering qnestioning, from the unhappy, from the sinful 
soulj still lives in that gay Pompeii^ in the midst of 
those beautiful dwellings, those life-rejoicing frescoes ! 
What a long consuming agony must have been endiu'cd 
before it received an answer from the then unknown 
Divinity I 

I felt, when in the evening I returned to Naples, as 
if I had been in a bath of earn est j purifying thought, 
Liife had assumed an aspect of light which gave me the 
sense of being able to tnlk with my summer-daughter 
in such a manner as would make all ri^jht a^ain* In 
what way I did not exactly know; but clear and 
straightforward things must be, and whether her en- 
gagement were by that means brought to a close, or still 
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more finnlj bound, the relationship must still remaiB 
pure and good. Ah ! I have often felt and believed so, 
and I have acted accordingly, but — 

Eka had left her bed. She was glttmg at the piano 
and playing a fantasia to herself^ apparently oblivious 
of any other person being near her. I went out upon 
the balcony from the drawing-room, and felt a peculiar 
pleasure in listening to her variations on a few note% 
the fervour and sweetness of which went to my heart, 
and which were ever repeated, always with a new ex- 
pression. 1 felt that they proceeded from her o^vn 
h^irt, and I anticipated everything that was good from 
them. The dusk of evening increased, the lamps were 
lighted in Villa Kpale, the fire-streams of Vesuvius 
gleamed yet red, though almost immovable, through 
the increasing darkness. Still she continued playing 
on, modulating the same sweet, heartfeltj melancholy 
notes. 

'* When she has finished/' I said to myself, *^ I will 
call her here, and we will have some talk !'* 

I was then surprised by the sound of hasty steps, 
and a tall figure stood near me* 

" Waldo I" I eiclaimed, glad to see him, and ex- 
tended to him my hand. He pressed it, and I felt that 
his was burning as with fever, 

" I have been looking for you,'' he said, softly ; " I 
wished to bid you farewell I" 

"FareweUt Howt Why!" 

" I am leaving this very night/^ he resumed, speak- 
ing low and hastily, as if with suppressed emotion} 
"leaving for Sicily, and thence to Greece or Alex- 
andria — I do not know which — with the first vessel 1 
I cannot, I ought not to remain longer^ either for her 
sake or my own. I now know it — I have seen it — I 
understand it — she does not love me ; she cannot love 
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me; she has ivishedj she has endeavoured to do so, 
but — she cannot, and I neither will nor can compel 
her to become ray wife without love. No I I will 
nol force this child to love me, I will not abuse either 
the ^oodneaa or the weakness of her heart* My love 
for her, and my own self-respect, forbid me to du m* I 
should despise myself if— ^ — ^ Ttll her that I shall 
always love her, but that she is free ; but do not tell 
her so till I am gone, till there ia no longer the fear of 
her own heart's tenderness deceiving herself and— 
me, and inducing her again to promise what slil cannot 
perform. But you — her motherly friend — do you 
watch over her; prevent her from being deceived by 
that selfish woman, her aunt, or by that butterfly 
princG, who flutters from flower to flower! May she 
live fi>r her innocent fancies, for her hinder-gariens^ and 
her twelve female friends, if she do not meet with a 
husband who will make her as happy as I would 
have done. But she mustj for this reason, be left to 
her own independent action. 1 have now become ac- 
quainted 'with her circumstances, and she herself has 
sufiicient knowledge of business to know that her small 
paternal inheritance is insufficient for her wants. She 
roust experience want and necessity, if she be not able 
to earn money by giving instruction in music, which, 
with her peculiar disposition and delicate health, must 
merely be another species of suffering. This thought 
is intolerable to me. When I leave her I must know 
that she is safe from this bitter experience of life- I 
have myself obligations to fulfil^ and have not, as yet, 
Bufl&cient opulence to do all for her tliat I could have 
wished; but I have opened for her an account in tha 
Bank of Genoa, and placed deposits in the funds at 
Marseilles^ which^ added to her own little property, will 
iuBure her a life free from anxiety. And this brings 
YOL, n. CC 
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me to my request from yon* She most never know 
that thi§ provkion has come from me ; her pride and 
her sense of honour would lead her to hesitate in ac- 
cppting it. Tell her, I beseech of jou, that it h 
according to the will of a difltant relative or a de- 
ceased friend of her father* She is cbildidh and care- 
legs enough in such matters to believe it without asking 
further questions. Promise me 80 to manage as that 
she shall believe J his ; and here are the necessary papers, 
which you must place in the hands of her uncle; he is 
a good man, and the knowledge of the whole business 
must go to her throuj^h him^ I had intended these 
d<M!ument3 to have been a marriage present to my 
wife. I had a pleasure in the thought of making 
her in this way indepemlent of me, even as my wife; 
they «hall now secure her independence in another 
way- It wiU he a comfort to me to think of this 
when I can no longer see, no longer hear her— when I 
am far away ! Oh, that child ! that child P' 

lie covered his face with his hands, and I perceived 
that he wept* 

** Waldo t" I said, deeply affected, ** you are mag* 
nauimous. And yourself 1 " 

** I — I shall die unmarried, I am^ accustomed to 
politude^to the solitude of the heart I In my cbild- 
h'Kid I was lonely, and felt it bitterly- Then came the 
Viuainess and interests of active life, and engaged ray 
attention so that I forgot the emptiness in heart and 
home. I once believed that I loved, and that I was 
loved in return, but I found myself deceived, and 
ret*o1ved never more to seek for happiness in a woman's 
Itive, I then met with this child, and for the first time 
I have loved with my whole soul, with my whole heart. 
Yes, I have worshipped her, that young woman, that 
wonderful child I I fancied myself quite certain of 



mnkin^ her happy j I fancied that we were suited to 
each other; and this love and this desire to live for her 
made rae young again. Perhaps it was a self-deception — 
perhaps I am too old for her I She is so young, so 
much a child stilL How indeed can autumn be united 

to Bpringt Well, well; this folly, this dream is over. 

The evening of my life wilt not be gay ; but neither 
will it be gloomy, I can work, and — but I must make 
an end* It is now late. Tell her that I love her, that 
1 always shall love her^ and that she will see me again— 
as an old man, when she is a blooming, happy wife and 
mother ; because then, then I will come to see her — 
yet once more, And now my thanks and my bless- 
ings for your friendship! Keep in remembrance what 
you have promised me, and — farewell !" 

He embraced and kissed me, and I felt his tears 
upon my face. I too wept hke a child, and could 
scarcely speak, I still detained him, and said in my 
emotion, " Promise me not to leave Sicily till you have 
had one letter from me I" 

But he made no reply, hastily pressed my bandj and 
hurried away. 

They had lighted the gas lamps in the music salle, 
and I saw the Princess Elsa standing there, surrounded 
by a little group of courtiers^ with whom she was gaily 
talking with beaming glances. Amongst these was 
the Prince of Villa Ombrosa, It cut me to the heart- 
1 felt excited agidnst her, and^ without speaking a word 
to her, I went into my own room, and pretended to be 
asleep when later in the evening she came to bid me 
good night. I was, however, unable to sleep. 

The next morning she met me with uneasy, ques- 
tioning glances. I asked her to come to my room, and 
then I told her that Waldo was gonCj and that she was 
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free! She turned pale, trembled^ seated hereeM^ and 
grew ever paler and palen 

" Are you not glad," I a^ked, " to be liberated iroai^ 
an engagement which seemed to have become irksomi 
to your 

*^ I had no idea of breaking it,'* she returned ; ** I 
have merely been a little out of sorts these few days. 
I have been in a strange state of mind — very dis- 
agreeable, hut — why hae he not had a little patience, 
a little confidence in me? If he be unhappy, I can 
never, never be happy 1 ^ 

*' But the Prince of Villa Ombroaar 

*^ I like to talk with hina, and to dance with him ; 
but I have uo further regard for him ; he can never be 
to me what Waldo i& ! Was he very angry with me I 
Is it possible that he could so ikr misunderstand me ? " ^j 
And tears trickled from under the long eye-Iasheai ^| 
down the pale cheeks, and she continued to tremble. ^i 

I now told her all that occurred between Waldo and 
me, because I had not promiJ^ed to be rilent* When I 
had ended, and shewed her the papers he had placed in 
my handsj and which secured to her an independent 
life, her tears ceased to flow ; she rose up, pale but 
resolute, with eyes that beamed through tears, 

'* Cannot we reach him? Cannot we stUl see him!" 
she asked* 

" I besought him not to leave Sicily before he had 
heard from me ; but as he made me no answer, I can- 
not be sure,*' I replied. 

** Let U9 go, Fredrikaj this very day, if it be possible I 
You will, in any case, very shortly be going to Sicily, 
Go now, and let me accomptiny you! Oh, I feel as if 
my heart must break ; that my life is for ever darkened 
if 1 cannot regain him, if I cannot devote my whole 
Ufetobimr 





She stood witli clasped lianda; her whole aoul lay 
upon her lips. 

^' Wellj wellj my child," aaid I, '* we will go by the 
first vessel which leaves for Sicily; but I am afraid 
tbat we must wait a few days, lu the meantime, let ua 
prepare everything. But what will your aunt say ?" 

"Just what abe likes, Waldo is my betrothed bus- 
bandj the friend of my soulj of my heart I Witbout 
him I cannot be happy. Ohj how he lovea I And bow 
contemptible I should be if after this I should think 
of my own happiness apart from bis I" 

Her mind all at once became firm and clear^ and it 
seemed to become still more and more so every hour 
during the three daya which it was necessary for us to 
wait before another steamer left for Palermo. How 
abe was sustained during tbese three days I know not, 
for she neither ate^ dratik, nor slept. She also spoke 
very little ; but life seemed to be concentrated in the 
innermost of her heart* We were to set off in the 
evening, and in sixteen haura we should be in Palermo. 
Everything was now ready, Elaa lay on her bed 
sleepless ; and I wrote to dissipate my own uneasiness 
and anxiety. 

*' Perhaps I needed this trial/* she said just now, 
^' in order to prove to me bow much I was attached to 
him !" 

If he could but see her aa I now see her ! Shall I 
ever again hear her singing gaily as in former days t 
0! dolce Napoli^ Of suol bmto! Amidst autumnal 
storms I now leave thy soil, rich beyond all others in 
the grand works of art and nature — in great memories, 
and pleasant, quiet life in the'u* shade I I have seen 
beauty and love here as never before anywhere on 
earth ; but at this moment all is covered as with the 
veil of sorrow, even the usually bright heavens. May 
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good angels protect our voyage, and a love whli^ pro- 
ceeds from the Author of all love 1 

Pahrmo {Sicil^)^ October 2oth. — I take gold-tinted 
paper, on which to write the name Palermo, oo which 
to write about Palermo and all the sunny joy which 
shone and shines upon us here I In the first placei 
however, I will speak of our love-storj, 

The night-passage was stormy; but one of the good 
Sardinian vessels which cross these waters conveyed us 
safely through the foamin^^r waves in sLsteen hours into 
the bay of Palermo. Little Elsa, who during the 
whole night had laio with clo&ed eyes, silent, and more 
like one dying than livings rose and gazed with anxions 
eyes towards the shore, aa if asking for something 
there. Every object shone in a golden sun-light — 
the hill of Santa Rosalia to the right as if it had been 
of gold, the magnificent Marina, and the handsome 
houses on the terraces, which extend its whole length. 
One of theee is taller than all the rest — it is the H6tel 
Trinacria^ the principal hotel of Palermo. We inquired 
there after the friend for whom we were seeking, 

" A gentleman of that name,*' replied the host, 
** came here with the last steamer ; hut he is extremely 
HI, has been bled many times, and ^" 

The host here checked himself hastily, for he saw 
my poor young friend stagger and fall, at least she 
would have fallen, if we had not caught her and con- 
ducted her to a seat. 

He then hastened to add to his information, "but he 
ie much better, and no doubt will soon be quite restored, 
and — but will you not, ladies, come in and see your 
rooms ? " 

'* Give us good rooms, and send up coffee I But, in 
the firiat place j let us have a glass of water I " 

"He is really here — he is better; you shall see him| 



sliall be his nurse ; everything will become right I *' I 
rejjeated over and over to roj poor KUa^ who was pale, 
rigid, and almost lifeless- 
She merely replied^ *^I could not survive if he 
died!*' 

"But he is not going to die; he will live/' I said^ 
assuringlj ; ** on! j do you so contrive as not to die of 
starvation and anxiety, because then I protnii^e uothiugj 
and I will not have the trouble of burying you both I" 

She could nut help smiling, and I induced her to 
swallow a few drops of cofFce — " for hi:? sake ! '* 

I then went to hia door ; she accompanied me, trem- 
blings but resolute, 

" He is asleep " said his servant to me, in an under 
voice — " be is better^ thank God ! " The good fellow 
had tears in his eyes, which beamed with joy* 

We entered, Waldo was sleeping aahnly, but was 
very pale and nn uch changed. *' A severe attack of 
inflammation of the liver, the doctor says," whispered 
Kafael — " but all danger is now over ; he has been ble J 
seven times I " 

Little Elsa had sunk on her knees by bis pillow, and 
tears silently flowed down the pale cheeks as she bent 
over him* He woke and saw her. Had he been 
dreaming about her^ and believed this to be the C4m- 
tin nation of his dream ? Curtain j how ever, is it that 
he did not look astoniahed. He gazed long and deeply 
at her, as if he would convince himself that it was 
really her; after which he stretched out his aro.s, laid 
them round her as he said, '^If it be a dream^ then let 
me never wake again ! *' 

I made a sign to Rafael, and we two went into the 
ante-room, leaving the door of the sick chamber open. 
All was silent within, silent as when united souls after 
long separation meet again ucver to be parted mure* 
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There is then no need of words ; words are almost dis- 
turbing — the language of the eye la sufficieot, 

Wherij after ten minute&j I re-entered the room, the 
two remained just aa before— she upon her knees with 
her arms round his neck, he gazing hliBefidlj at her^and 
with his fingers lightly stroking away the tears, which 
again and again welled from the fountains of her eyed. 
In the meantime they eoftly mentioned each ojhei^s 
name — it was music I I bent softly over them^ and 
eaid : — 

"Enough now for the moment. You both reqnire 

rest. The physician has, as 1 liear, ordered for Waldo 

a cup of weak bouillon at twelve o'clock in the day, 

I Tour little sweetheart ishall herself bring it to you ; 

^but till that time she must corac with me P' 

But neither of them moved ; it was as though that 
they would not or could not understand me, Waldo 
alcme said softly, "Parti part again Y" and he clasped 
her still more fervently in his armsi and drew lier head 
to his breast. 

" Waldo/' I said to him, calraljj '^ spare her, she 
rrquires perhaps at this moment more care than you do. 
Since the day you left she has neither eaten anything, 
nor slept**' 

'* Good heavens ! " exclaimed he, at once comhig to 
full consciousness — " I will no longer detain her ; take 
care of her till I myseU— which will be soon — can watch 
over her I Riaej my beloved ! go and rest^ so that I 
may soon^ very soon see yau again, my child, my soura 
peuce and health I '* and he stroked her head caress- 
inglyj but it did not move; it lay heavily on the 
white coverlet — -little Elsa slept I It waa now three 
days and nights since she had taken rest. 

He gently niiscd her head, kissed her forehead, her 
eyes, and her lips; she looked at him as in a magnetic 




sleep, smiled, and, half-uneonscioua, allowed me to lead 
her away. She now slept for four hours. Just at 
twelve o'clock she started up, a till half-a-leep, find said, 
« Bouillon I " 

" Very good, my child I '' I replied ; '* you shall have 
it to take to him ; but now sit down and collect your- 
eclf, whilst I ring and have it brought hidicr ! '* 

October 27 tL — I was interrupted in my narrative. 
But all has gone on well, in the meantinxej excellently. 
Waldo now sits up in hia easy-chaifj and might — I 
fixncj — walk about and be as fbrmerlj^ if it were not 
amusing lohitn to act the convalescent^ in order to see 
little Elsa busied before him. 

" He will have some trouble with me," she said one 
day at Sorrento, during the time of uncertainty^ "so 
long as there is any possibility for me to make my 
escape — but as his wife I should be tolerably good, I 
should not make him unhappj," 

She seemed now to have accepted her partj and to 
consiJer herself as his wife i for the capricious Princess 
Elsa has all at once become transformed into the good, 
affect ionatey ministering little wife. It is very pretty 
and touching to see her in this new character^ and I 
believe it to be the pleai^ure of this which keep^ him 
in his easy-chair and morning-coat a little longer than 
there is any absolute necessity- 

" For you must not suppose that I am always going 
to be so very pious and good/' she ventured to say this 
very day; "it will only last whilst you are ill ! " 

** It is a very good thing to know that 1 " he said- 

In the meantime, a drive has been ordered for him 
to-day J and we are all three going out in a carriage in 
tlic afternoon to take the air on the beautiful Marina of 
Palermo* 

Whilst the lovers play at husband and wife, come to 
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a tKorough understanding of the past, and, between 
Bport aod earne&t, lay plans far the future, little Eiaa 
has ju^t now formed one in case Napoleon III. conquer 
Piedmont, and they should hecome poor — which is, to 
iet lip a little shop, and to sell, I know not what won- 
derful little packets ; a scheme which makes him laugh 
immoderately. Whilst, therefore, they talk and laugh, I 
will relate to yaii, my R., the various particulars that I 
have heard about this wonderful idand, the gem of the 
Mediterranean, with Etna as its centre, the blue waves 
as its setting ; with tlie legends of the giants, and those 
pleasant pastorals— with Hercules and Cerea as divin- 
ities — Dion, Tlmoleon, and ArchimedeSj as heroes, 
and Theocritus aa poet — the island with the grand 
antiquity ; and then the long middle ages, when she, 
like the whole of Italy, became the prey of the strong, 
who rent asunder the fallen lion, which anciently ruled 
over nations. But as regards the ancient times, you 
already know all about them, or may do so, from the 
first Guide Book you meet with, I therefore only 
relate to you that which I learned of the present state 
of Sicily, It resembles a pause between two vulcanic 
eruptions ; that which broke out in the year 1848, and 
that which it is feared — or hoped may break out shortly. 

In the former revolution a great number of the high* 
est nobility of Sicily took part ; a great many of its 
priests, and tbe whole of its middle* cla^a. That which 
they wanted for Sicily was the same which all the 
States of Italy dcBire : free const itunons, a new^, better, 
nobler life ; a better state of things in every respect, 

Torrents of blood flowed, therefore, especially in 
Messina, where the combat was most earnest and most 

obstinate* But the time, the people were not 

ready ; the foreign friends not laithful ; the patriots 
were obliged to flj, or to give themselves up m 
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prisoners; tte old state of things returned; a state of 
things more in accordance with the cireumstances of 
the middle ages than with the character of the age 
which is now dawning upon the world* The over- 
thrown statue of the King of Naples was re-erected in 
Palermo — and there it still etand^^ with a paternally 
protectingj threatening expression. The beat and 
naost earnest citizens of Sicily were compelled to leave 
their beloved island i the others — the frivoloas^ the 
eelfishj still remained^ and continued to look after their 
pleasuresj their gambling, and their love intrigues. 

Sicily had a good govern or^ by name Fdangieri. 
He began to boild bridges, to improve the roads, to 
establish good means of eommunicationj and to com- 
mence various useful reforms- He was soon suspected 
by the King of Naples to be too much of a Sicillanj 
and^was removed. Another governor was appointed, 
who allowed the rivers to overflow the roads, the roads 
to become impassable, and who is an enemy to all 
reform. He is still there, and the Sicilians silently 
gigh over their inabihty against the superior force of 
Naples, The people are of a nobler type than the 
Neapolitans, and regard themselves as of a nobler race. 
They are also more industrious and earnest, and still 
greater lovers of freedom. But the want of independ- 
ence breeds in the cities frivolity and immorality, es- 
pecially in Palermo, and that amongst all classes. 
Sicily is still rich and beaut if ul, as m ancient times, 
and is still worthy to be called the gem of the Medi- 
terranean, In better, purer hands, it might perhaps 
deserve to be called the joy of humanity. Where is 
the spot of earth in which the grand and the pleasing 
are so united? At the feet of Etna are the river 
Cyane, the fountain Anapoa, and the enchanting 
fields^ where, according to the legend^ Prosperine 
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danced with her companions; and upon tbia soil, 
where the Titans Btrove to conquer OljmpttSj exist to 
thiB day the legend and song^ of the idyls in prirascval 
purity and innocence. Formerly it was Theocritus, in 
our days it is the Sicilian poet, Giovanni McUi, who 
sings the life of nature end man in their simplej^t, 
most inner rektions^hipj with an inspiration as from the 
original source, and in a language which is perfect 
music. 

And what shall I say about Palermo, the city of 
Santa Rosalia, in ita conca d'oro, or golden shell, as the 
fertile valley is called in which it stands, like an ori- 
ental princes^?, dazzling and wonderful f It is said that 
she is a great sinner; that there are few cities in which 
so many murders annually occur, and no city has a 
higher social life, or more agreeable, but at the same 
time frivolous^ gossiping, censorious, addicted to 
gambling and all kinds of selfish enjoyment* That 
which 1 know is that she is unusual and beaut ifnlj that 
her palaces and churchesj with their oriental, Saracenic, 
Normanic, character and ornaraentSj captivate and 
delight my eyesj as they ri^e, encircled by the deep 
blue sea, and by the dark green woods, with their 
golden fruit, and that all this shines through the day 
in the splendour of the sun, and in the evenings in the 
light of the moon, with a dazzling, enchanting splen- 
dour, and that the air on its Bhores ib bo pure, so 
delicious, that the air of Naples seema, by comparison, 
to be that of a sewer. 

It was in Palermo that the poetical art of Italy first 
found expression and beautiful form, through the ear- 
liest poete^^s of Italy, La Nina SicUianay who, at the 
Court of Frederick Earbarossa, sung of pure and noble 
love in the most graceful sonnets, and obtained thereby 
a love which made her life happy > The celebrated 
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songstress of Sicily was after this known only as La 
Nina di Dante*'* It was in Palermo that Rosaliaj the 
dau«]fhter of William the Groodj abandonedj in the flower 
of her youth and beauty, a court full of deti^rhts to live 
in a desolate cave, solely for prayer and intercourse 
with heaven ; and there was lost to human sight and 
knowledgej untilj after many hundred years, a vision of 
Bome shepherds led to the discovery of her bones, 
which — aoaaya tradition — carried in procession through 
Palermo, saved the city from a desolating pestilence. 

It was in rain and mist that we ascended to Monte 
Pellegrino and the cave of Santa Rosalia. This, there- 
fore, might perhaps be the cause that her recumbent 
figure, in that singularly-formed grotto, the peculiar 
light there, and tlic tranquillitVj whilst the rain was 
pouring without, protluced upon us such an agreeable 
impression. The youn^ girl is represented in the 
position in which, according to tradition, her body was 
found lying on the altar of the grotto. The clothing 
ia of massive gold, and the countenance of white marble 
has an indescribable expression of innocence, goodaess, 
and ecstatic joy, whilst she seems to be listening to 
heavenly music, audible alone to herself* She holds 
her hand behind her ear listening, and her rich hulr 
falls upon her arm. Lamps are kept burning around 
the lovely figure, and cast npon it a soft radiance, 
lighting up the lofty arch of the grotto and its won- 
derful forma, Sorae hunters and shepherds — wild 
figures — came into the grotto whilst we were there, 
and reverently knelt beside the image of Santa Rosa- 
lia, I am glad that I have seen it* A life of prayer 

* Daate da Majano — not the great Dante— who made W& ap- 
pearance at the same time with the SiciUan poetess^ ami by his 
poweffu] pen formed or eatabHshed the Itahaii language. — Aa^ 
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without wqA l§ no looger, and oogfat not to be, the 
ideal of a life of piety ; but the iioage of Santa Rosa- 
lia br^tbea forth a peace and a jovj which, once seen 
or felt, lea^e behind a light in the soii], like the as^tif^ 
ftnce of an inner life, an inner joy, which the storms 
and mi^tfl of life cannot reach. An abundant spring of 
the freshest water bubbles np in the grotto of Santa 
Boealia, has there its spring, and gupplies the people 
throughout the whole neighbourhood with an inTalnable 
refre§hraentt Peace be with thee, beautiful Rosalia! 
May thy innoccDt renown long diffuse a glory over 
thy native city, and thy beautiful image* thy heavenly 
expresBon, attract some of thy sisters to a bent of mind 
like thine own I 

Nof)€tnher 2nd^ — I take gray paper to-dayj on which to 

write of rain, and chillness, and ; for now for five 

days Palermo has drawn around itself a rainy and 
misty mantle, which m^kes her golden shell resemble 
rather a conco (jtacqua than a conco <forOf and gloomy 
countenancea show themselves even before the peace 
and joy of a certain marriage. Judge of this for your- 
self, my R, 

I went into the room where the lovers were sitting, 
in order to impart to them a little of my wisdom of life, 
and to derive from them a little inner sunshine — for 
Herculea is novr once more Hercules — ^when 1 hap- 
pened to hear the following conversation : — 

He, — *' But I tell you what — if you persist In making 
my day gloomy with your black imps, I shall take my 
hat and make my departure,'* 

She, — "Vety good! And whilst you are gone, I 
shall pack up all my clothes, and siuch of your books as 
most take my fancy, and— that little Cupid of Sevres 
china, pack them all up together, and set off with them 
by railway." 
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Ih. — ^^ You are in a state to do that ! You deserve, 
indeedj that I should lock yoQ up in a liunger-tower 
till you became tractable I " 



.S/le,— "Try todoeo." 
J^e.—^^ Try to do bo! 

//^.— "Yoii look like 



Do you defy me 1 " 



it< You think, perhapSj that 
your good friends the witches'of the Blocksberg would 
come find help you out ? Or perhaps you are enough 
of a little witch yourself to escape by the chimney t 
Eh!" 

5A^.— '*That may be, if you are my jailor- No, 
that would not doj I can tell you 1 If I turn v^ry bad 
then you can get into a rage, a downright rage, once or 
twice in a year, but at the same time, and between 
whiles, you niu^t be very good, very amiable* I must 
educate you, you see, jjoor Hercules!" 

He,~^^ Educate me ? Ha, ha, ha I Upon my honour ! 
I thought it was I who was to educate you — and that — " 

She~^^ That is a great mistake. You are not so 



good as you fancy. You are a tyrant, and only de^^lre 
to rule yourself, and that I must break you of/' 

He. — ** Very pretty ! But now if your echeme 
should succeed, and I should become as good and as 
amiable as you wish, how will you be ? When I am 
an old man and you are still a young woman, and I 
wish to sit quietly at home in an evening, then, what 
will my little wife do with herself? " 

^/^!^. — ^* II I shall draw your chair a little nearer to 
the fire, and then shall order a little nice soup to be 
made for you, and then — put on your nightcap, and 
then—I shall drive to the theatre I " 

He. — " Nay, only hear the little monster ! You are 
really too bad to escape without punishment ; and, as 
the first degree of penance, you shall have — " 
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I entered just m time to mtemipt the awarded pe- 
naiiee^ and to tear the com plain ts of both sidee, I 
said that they were both in faulty and both deserved 

to da peoaneej therefore I now sentenced them to 
hear some passages frotn Xenophon's ^* Ekonomia,** 
that tbey might reflect upon the ideal of a hQ:ppj mar- 
riage according to the views of clasaical antiquity. 

The conversation between the hnsband and wife, in 
the dialogue of the learned Greek, begins with the 
charming inquiry , ^*My wife, do you know why I mar- 
ried you?" and ends with this ideal of wedded life: 
" That you might attend to my house, and look after 
ray servants, so that I may be able, quite free from 
anxiety, to spend the day at the Forum; if you endea- 
vour in everything to please me, and make me comfort- 
able in my house, then I shall be there, your most obe- 
dient elave ! ** 

All this was very amusing and edifying to the lovers, 
The Waldeneian had, it is true, quite another ideal ef 
wedded life, one in which two souls unite themselves to 
strengthen and gladden each other, during the mutual 
endeavour to carry out the loving plan of a mutual 
Father; and of this he spoke later in the day, whilst 
little Elsa's head rested on his shoulder, and her eyes 
beamed a joyful Amen to the picture of the future 
which he sketched out for their life. 

I have a great deal to thank Italy for : its heaven 
has t^iven me much, but nothing more beautif ul, more 
precious and dear to me, than the sight of an affection 
without selfishness ; the drama of two richly-gifted 
sou!f=j in wliich I have taken and still take a part, a^ a 
mother and a friend. This drama will soon commence 
a new act, and then I shall' be no longer with them. In 
the meantime the lovers will accompany me to Catanca 
and Etna. I Igog to become acquainted with Etna, as 
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THE CHUeCH AND CONVENT OF MONTREAL, -iOl 

one longs to make the acquaintance of a great cha- 
racter. We intended to have driven thither from Gir- 
l^entij but we were not able to reach that place on 
account of the swollen state of the rivers, which had 
overflowed the roads^ so as to render them dangerous in 
many places. 

We gOj therefore, by way of Mesaioa, and shall 
afterwards return thither when we separate^they to 
proceed northward^ and I to the south, 

November 9tlu — The sua shines again after many 
days' rain, and Palermo beams forth again by its blue 
sea and its fertile valley of olive, lemon, and orange 
grovea, making an atmosphere fragrant which it is life 
and health to inhale. We have visited Montreal, a 
glorious morning drive, with such views from the rest- 
ing-places and the marble fountains, and such perfume 
from the blossoming groves ! The church and convent 
of Montreal are noble monuments of the age when the 
new life gave inspiration to architect ure, which devoted 
its best powers to the service of the Church, that by 
symbolic imagery it might express and perpetuate for 
thousands of generations the thoughts of eternal life. 
It erected here grand airy arches for the emancipated 
spirit, and it has ornamented every portion of the 
building with the loveliest symbols of life* Every 
pillar poaseases individuality, every ornament signifi- 
cance and language. The whole history of creation is 
exhibited in pictures on a gold ground— childish in 
conception J laughable in execution, but in which the 
eyes J the glances, often beam with wonderful power* 
So, in particular, in the head of Christ, in the great 
fresco-painting on the roof of the choin And this 
glance, this expression of the spirit, I have often ob* 
served in many paintings here. It occurs to me that it 
VOL. IL DD 
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lies latent in the people, whose expression of earnest- 
ness and mildness strikes one very agreeablj after the 
street population of Naples* At Palermo one sees the 
churches full of devout people, though the devotion 
may be somewhat sleepy — bat can it be otherwise 
during a spiritless fonri of worship 1 

The male population^ almost the only one you see in 
the streets, appears for the rest to have a particular en- 
joyment in doing nothing. You see them sitting in 
long rowa, or hanging to the stone benches, of which 
there are so many in the squares and along the Marina, 
talking leisurely or saying nothing. You often see on 
the Marina a crowd of two or three hundred sitting as 
in a little theatre round an improvisatore, or story- 
teller, who relates, with animated gestures, some legend 
or historical romance, to which they listen attentively 
and silently. Guitar-players or shepherds with the 
Zampogna — the bag-pipe, which is now heard every day 
in Palermo, as at this time in Borne — are always sure 
of collecting a little audience around them, but whether 
from un occupation or froui their love of music, I know 
noti Frequently, also, you see a throng gathered 
round a man with the Tombola, or some other game of 
chance, for gambling is a chief enjoyment of both great 
and small at Palermo, 

We have visited many private palaces in Palermo, 
as well as the celebrated pleasure castles and villas, La 
Favorita, La Grazia, La Bagaria, and many others. 
There are no works of art of a high character there, 
but great splendour in mosaics and other ornamentd^ 
also a good deal that is very peculiar and curious. 

The villas of Palermo and their natural beauty, the 
views of the bay, of the mountains^ and the parka, 
have reminded me of the dreams of my chUdhoDd 
about fairy castles and gardens. From the greater 
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number of these TillaSj howeverj the intabitatitfl have 
fled to other countriesj or to the other world. Life, 
the creative and the powerfulj flows now in other 
directions, Palermo is h right as jet with the past — 
isj whilst it glances onward, awaiting for a new, an ap- 
proaching- life. 

The want of unity and independent power haa 
made the people of Sicily, for centuriea, a ball to be 
played with by foreign powers — has made them depen- 
dent on foreign ralera, whom they obey without loving — 
and it has made them what they are at the present 
time. But is that to last always ^ Will it never become 
dependent upon its better self alone — -become a people 
as independent and noble as its land is rich and beau- 
tiful I 

And now, farewell for this time, beautiful Palermo, 
thou PrincesSj thou rose amongst the cities of southern 
Italy — spite of thy rainy days, thou art to me^ in thy 
conco d'oroj as a golden memory of splendour and colour 
unlike any other city of earth* 

Yet, who does not praise the beauty of Italy ^ in her 
scenery, her cities, and her art ?~but the people of Italy, 
who praises them f How usual it is for foreigners to 
speak of them with mistrustful reservation I And yet 
It aeems to me that there has been quite too small a 
recognition of their peculiar goodness and ezcellence. 
Some one^ — I do not remember whom — has remarked 
that when the Italian is kind and good, he is so in a 
higher and more perfect degree than the man of any 
other nation. And as with the grape, which at a cer- 
tain period of its ripeness is said to be nobly ripe — edel 
reif m the exprei?sion on the Khine — bo may it be said 
of the human being of Italian blood, fully matured to 
goodness^ he or she is then '^ nobly matured," To strict 
conscientiousness, noble - mindednessj earnestness, all 
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tlie virtues wKich adorn humanttj, must then be addetl, 
refinement, beauty, a nameless grace, wbich is more 
easily felt than described, and which is like the flower 
and the p erf ana e of the Italian individuality. I have 
seen and experienced this amongst the Italian men, es- 
pecially of the learned class — not the clergy — in all the 
states of Italy where I have as yet been. Social life, 
feelings, thoughts, receive thence, as it were, a higher, 
clearer colouring, a deeper harmony. But when that 
which now is peculiar to the few becomes peculiar to 
the many, because thb beautiful individuality is in the 
depth of the Italian popular character — when religion 
and the coBstitutlon of the States, popular life and do- 
mestic life, folk*s festivals like those of Switzerland, 
homes Buch as my Swiss home by the living waters — 
unite to liberate this peculiar yet fettered national 
beauty, then will Italy assuredly become that which 
one of its noblest sons prophetically beheld many cen- 
turies back, '* Common soil, daughter and mother of all 
lands alike, elect of the gods, to make heaven more 
beautiful, to collect scattered mankind, to soften the 
mannera, to make a brotherhood of nations separated 
by barbarous tongues, to give to all a human sociality 
and amiability, and to become a common father-land 
to all the nations of the earth/* * 

But He who gave to the people the ability to supply 
each other's wants, who called all to become member:! 
of one great family j voices in one great harmony j — who 
gave to one and aU of us, small human beings, his part 
and his vocation in the common work; — who gave 
us in it, infinite treasure to huHband for ourselves and 
for others, for aU, for the hour and for eternity j — who 
gave us to enjoy the dewdrop and the sun, the little 
bickering and the kiss of love and fidelity unto death ; — 
* PHny— Hiet,^ cap. 3^ 5, 
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let US labour for Him and rest in Him. Him let us praise, 
and let us pray Him that His kingdom may come I 

And now, farewell, my K. 



NOTE. 



Pompeii eeeras to haT8 been at the height of its 
prosperity when^ in the year 63 A,D,j a great portion of 
the most heautiful buildings of the city were over- 
thrown by an earthquake^ which also visited several 
other cities in the neighbourhood. The terrified 
inhabitants fled, but afterwards returned, took heart, 
and re-erected, stiU more beautifully and more taste- 
fully, the buildings which had been destroy ed^ 
especially the Forum and Amphitheatre- In the year 
79, however, another eruption of Vesuvius occurred, 
accompanied by a deluge of ashes and pumice-stones, 
which entirely buried Porupeiij Stabisei Oplontum, 
Betina, Herculaneum, and many other cities. The 
eruption lasted for three days. PHny the younger haa 
given, in a letter to Tacitus, au account of this terrible 
occurrence, from which I select the foUowinfj 
passages :■ — 

*^ My uncle, " he says, *' was then stationed at 
Misenum, where he had command of the Koman fleeL 
The eruption occurred on the 24th of August ; and at 
about one o'clock iu the afternoon his mother called the 
attention of his uticle to a cloud of extraordinary size 
and form which appeared in the air," On this he says 
that his uncle went to a place where he could obtain 
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a better view. " But it was difficult to ascertain at thiit 
distance from what mountain the cloud proceeded, 

"Afterwards it waa found to be from Vesuvius. Its 
form resembled that of a tree, but rather that of a pine- 
tree than any other ; for it shot up a great height, in 
the form of a trunk, extending above like branches, 
occasioned, I imagine, either bj a sudden gust of air 
which impelled it, and the force of which decreased as 
it advanced upward; or the cloud, being pressed down 
again by its own weight, expanded in this manner. 
It appeared sometimes white> and sometimes dark and 
spotted, as it became more or less impregnated with 
earth and cinders. This extraordinary phenomenon 
excited my uncle's philosophical curiosity to take a 
nearer view»'' He then describes his uncle's embarka- 
tion in one of his light vessels, he having given his 
nephew permission to accompany him if he liked ; but 
he preferred remaining behind at his studies, his uncle 
having by chance given him some writing to do< ** He 
therefore left his house, taking his note-book with him. 
The sea-officers at Eetina, alarmed at the impending 
danger, prayed him to save them from a great calamity, 
for there was no other escape for them but by sea. He 
would not, however, alter his resolution^ but pursued 
with the utmost courage what he had commenced 
from curiosity. He ordered out the vessels, therefore, 
and went on board with the design ^ not merely of 
giving succour to Ketina, but to many other places ; for 
the coast being delightful was thronged with villages. 
He proceeded with expedition thither, from where all 
the world w^as retiring, and made a direct course to the 
point of danger, remaiuing so fearless as to observe and 
note down all the motions and fonns of the phenomena. 
The ashes already fell amongst the vesselii, warmer and 
thicker the nearer they approached; then pumice- 
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etones and otbers burned to a codj and broken with tKe 
fire. They were also in dano;er from the sudden retreat 
of the sea, which rendered the shore inaccessible, and 
from the vast fmgments which rolled down the naoun- 
tain and blocked up the shore* After considering 
awhile w^hether he should return^ he said to the pUat 
who advised this step, ^ Fortune assists the bold ! Tuck 
about towards Pomponiaous I ' Pomponianus was 
then at Stabioe, separated frona him onlj by a little bay 
formed by the windings of the shore- In this quarter, 
though the danger was distant, still it wa& in full view; 
and when it seemed approaching Pomponianus had his 
goods taken on board some vessels, and resolved to go off 
with them when the wind changed. My uncle, carried 
thither by a favouring gale, and finding him in great 
terror, embraced and encon raged him, and, in order to 
allay his fears by his own calmness of mind, asked to be 
shewn to the bath. After bathing he sat down to 
supper cheerfully, at least with the appearance of his 
ordinary cheerfulness. In the meantime large and 
high eruptions of fire glared from Vesuvius in several 
places, the brightness of which was heightened by the 
gloom of night. My uncle, to calm their fears, told 
them that what they saw burning w^ere only villages 
abandoned by the peasants, and which had thus become 
the prey of the flames. He then lay down to rest, and 
slept very soundly; and as he was a large and stout 
man the sound of his snoring was pretty audible, as &r 
as the antichamber. But the court that led to his 
apartment was now so choked up with ashes a ad 
pumice-stones, that, had he stayed longer in his room, 
the passage from it would have been entirely obstructed. 
As soon as he was awakened he went out and joined 
Pompon ian us and the rest, who had sat up all night. 
They debated together whether they should stay in the 
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house or walk in the open field j for the buildings were 
violently shaken hj repeated earth quakes j and seemed 
to rock from side to side, as if shaken to the foundation- 
Abroad the fall of tbe pumice-stones, though light and 
porousj alarmed them. Between the two dangers they 
chose that of the field. They went out, therefore, and 
to guard themaelves from the fall of the stones bound 
each a pillow upon his head with handkerchiefs or 
napkins. It was now day in other placea, but here it 
was still nigbtj more black and dismal than ever was 
known before, whichj however, was a little illuminated 
by multitudes of lights and flambeaux. They thought 
it beat to advance to the shorej to see what chance 
there was for them there ; but the sea was very stormy, 
and the wind contrary. My uocle, then lying down 
upon a sheet which wag spread for him^ asked for water 
once or twice^ which he drank. Soon afterwards the 
flames and a stench of sulphur, a forerunner of the fumes, 
dispersed the company and roused him. He rose, su|>- 
ported by two servants j and in a moment fell and 
expired- The cause, I suppose, being that the dense 
emoky air suffocated him, all the more easily as he had 
a weak chest and suffered from shortness of breath . 

"On the return of light, three days afterwards, the 

body was found entire, in the dress in which he died. 

^*The appearance of the body was that of sleep rather 

than death. In the meantime my mother and I were 

at Misenum," 

In a second letter Pliny relates what occurred to 
himself : — 

" After my uncle had taken his leave," he says, " X 
employed myself in studj, for which purpose I re 
mained behind. I took a bath, supped, and went to 
bed, but slept very uneasily < \^"e had been for several 
days sensible of an earthquake, which did notj however, 
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greatly disturb us, because thej are frequent in the 
town and villagea of CampaBia, but this night thej 
were redoubled with such Tiolence that one mi^fht eay 
thiDga were not merely shaken, but @eemed to be orer- 
tumed by it My mother came hastily into my cliam- 
ber, at the moment when I, too, bad arisen with the 
intention of awaking her had she slept. We took a 
jieat in the comt that separates the chief building from 
the sea by a short intervaL ... It was now seven 
o'clock ia the morning, but still there was very little 
lighty like a dim twilight. The houses around us were 
ghaken^ eo that the terror of their faU was great and 
certain, the place being small ; we reeolvedj therefore, 
to quit the town The people followed us in constem^ 
tion, and, as a muid distracted with terror regards any 
suggestion more prudent than its own, they pressed in 
great crowds upou ua in our way out- When we were 
clear of the town we stopped, but here new terrors 
met us. The carriages which we had ordered out were 
so agitated backwards and forwards, though upon level 
ground, that they could not be steadied, even by large 
fitones. The sea appeared rolled back of itself firom the 
shore, and numbers of fishes were left oq the beach. 
On the other side a black, and dreadful cloud, rent by 
a fiery vapour, which darted forth like igneous serpents, 
burst forth into flames, resembling lightning, but much 
vaster. ^ . . Soon after that the cloud descended to 
the earth and covered the sea, hiding the island of 
Capri and the promontory of Misenura. My mother 
then besought, urged, commanded me to save myself by 
any means whatever — she slwwed me that it was easy at 
mp age J but that to be encumbered with years and corpur- 
hucy the attempt was impossible — tfmt she could wilUftgly 
meet death if she did not become the means of my deaih 
also. But I refused to leave her^ and, taking her hand 
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in mine, forced her to come along with me. She com- 
plied unwillingly J and not without many reproaches for 
being the cause of my detention. The aahes began to 
fall upon U9j but in small quantities ; I looked round, 
and saw a thick smoke rolling after us like a flood. 
On this I said to my mother, let usj whilst we can yet 
see, turn out of the high road, lest we should be pressed 
to death in the dark by the crowd which followed us. 
Scarcely had we removed ourselves before the darkness 
increased to such a degree that it was not like a night 
without a moon, but a closed room in which all the 
lights are put out- Nothing was to be heard but the 
lamentation of the women, the cries of the children, 
and the shouting of the men ; some called aloud for 
their parents ; some for their husbands j knowing them 
only by tbeir voices; some bewailed their own mis- 
fortunes, others those of their neighbours ; some wished 
to die from the very fear of death ; many called upon 
the gods ; others, disbeheving in the gods, thought 
that the last eternal night was come in which the 
world was to be destroyed. Others again increased 
the real by imaginary dangers, and made the terri- 
fied multitude to believe that Misenum had fallen, or 
was in flames. At length a glimpse of light appeared, 
which we imagined to be rather an approaching burst 
of fire, as in truth it was, than the return of day. The 
fire, however, stopped short of us, and again we were 
immersed in thick darkness, and a plentiful shower of 
ashes and cinders fell, which we were obliged every 
now and then to shake off, or we should have been 
buried in the heap. At length this pitchy darkness 
was gradually dispersed, day appeared in reality, and 
with it the sun, though shining but feebly, and as if at 
the approach of an eclipse. Everything looked 
changed to our uncertain sight, and we beheld nothing 
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wliich was not covered with ashes, as with snow. On 
our return to Misenom, where we all refreshed onrselTes 
as well as we could, we passed a night between fear 
and hope, though indeed fear had the preponderance, 
as the earthquake continued." 

Titus came to the aid of the unfortunate cities, or 
rather inhabitants ; saved all who could be saved, and 
gave help and encouragement, even personal, to all the 
sufferers. A part of the towns were rebuilt ; but others 
were abandoned altogether, everything being removed 
from them of value : Pompeii was left in its grave of 
ashes for eighteen hundred centuries. It was in the 
year 1748, when a peasant, sinking a well in a vine- 
yard at Sarno, first discovered traces of the forgotten 
city. Carlo Borbone, Eong of Naples, under the name 
of Carlo III., became possessor of the ground, and 
commenced the excavations with great assiduity ; and 
Pompeii, with its temples and fountains, its columns, its 
frescoes, and public and private buildings — the image of 
the life of classical antiquity — was laid open to the day, 
as we see it at the present time. 



THE END. 



B. BOBN, PEINTEB, OLOVC£ST£fi 8TI(££T, SEGElTr's PARK. 
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MESSRS. HURST AND BLACKETT'S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 



TRAVELS IN THE REGIONS OF THE 

AMOOR, AND THE RUS^IAN ACQUISITIONS ON THE COWFINES OF 

J WD] A AWi> China ; with Apykntures among the Mountain 

E[RGKlSj ANOTllE MaNJOUSS, MaNYAROS, ToUKGOOK, ToUZMHlZ, 

GoLDi, AND Gelt A Its, By T, \\\ AtkijssoN^ F,G,S., F,B.aS,, 
Author of '*OrjeTital and Weaiern Siberlft/' Dedk-iiteii^ by per- 
TTiTssion, to Her Majesty^ Royal &\o.^ with Map and 83 lliuj- 
traiions. £2 2s., eleftantly bound. 
'*Obt rejdera havL- not now to learri for tbo flrat time the qaulity of Mr. Atkinson 
«B an exptortir iT)4 a wrtter. The comnierita we made on* and the extmctit ire iclccted 
fronii }]ts 'Oriental and W**iiteTii Slbe^rlA,' will hivg isuRtced fca sIiqw that In the furmmr 
ehsrai ter he takes rank with the mn^t tlariii^ of th^ elms "H^ 'hit hi the latter he Is 
scuin'i^ly tti be surpnvied for the lucidity, pkEuTtiwitianeM, and power, with which h« 
pourtTHyi! the fceiies thtough wlril<!Ji he haa tiavdkdi, and the perils or tlie pie4fittre« 
which ciicfmnitertd Mm on the way. Jhn pr«^ent volume l* not inferior to Ita prtda- 
ees^t. It lakftH tis throaj^h locaUtlrS, some if which are Uttk, othi;ra not at nil, knowii 
ti} «vi:f) tim heat reatl u>en tn ihe literature of irarel. Tlia entire voliditie U admirable 
for It A gplnt, nnf^iijf^emted tone, and ti»« moiMi of fresh mniterlilii by whlph this re^Uj 
new world is made aKesslhle tn u*. The tollowers, too, of jUl tha 'olagle«' will meet 
with Homethlr<|^ in theac graphic pigas of p&CEilLar iatereAt lo tbenu lE ii & notilo 
woi k,"— jj//rfnnrt*in* 

MEMORIALS OF ADMIRAL LORD GAMBIER, 

GX.B., with Orifrinal Letters fmrn Lonls CHATHAM, NELSON, 
CASTLEREAGH, MULGRAVE, HOLLAND, Mr. CANNING, 
&c. Edited, from Family Faper^t by Lapy Chattbhton. Secotid 
Edition. 2 volfl., 8vo., 2S6. 

STUDIES FROM LIFE. By the Author of '' John 

HALiyAJC, Gentleman/^ &c. 1 voL, 10s. Od. bound. 

a book about DOCTOES. By J. C. Jeaf- 

piiCsoN, Author of ^^Novels and Novelists," &c. 2 vob., with 
Piates, 21a. 

"'A pleasant book lor ''he firealde Benson on wh!eh ws Kre entering, and for the bco- 
idde htaduti timt Is to come ^incl^ Mr. Wadd'A dut-alls of hk own experieni:-eA In the 
flrst of hfa popular work a. there has not been bo agreeatik a hook at»ant doitom |juI*- 
iiahed as the one before us. Mr. VVodd, It will be remembered, ebatied diLeflx of hli 
own exiNjriencea, Mr, Jeaffrejfon takes a far wider rant'c Tie hm been into the 
medical garden, and gatheied two annn^ril of hertaa, and plant*, and lowers, and every- 
thing connected tlierewUh, and ttieic Jie has clawLiled ani arruJigeci ; and out nf him- 
dred« of iroluM<eA collected tkO' SAnds of good thin;^ adding much tliAt aiipeAfela 
print for the fti-nt time, and wklch of conne gives incre&aed Vblue to ihm Terr nmdalilo 
book. "* — 4 tftmawm. 

DOMESTIC MEMOIRS OF THE ROYAL FA^ 

MtLY, AND OF THE CCJURT OF ENGLAND, CHIEFLY 
AT SHENE AND KICllMUND. By Polkestoke Williams, 
F.B.G.S., F.G.S., &.C, 3 vols., with Portraits, 3ls, 6d. 
^' An Intefifating. pleaaant, and Initmctlye bofik, abimdiiint In anecdote, and agree- 
ably f osiilpplng. It evinces coniiderabit reseiirchT and a tftneratl/ aonnd lilstoiicBl 
jlld gmf nt.' ' — Sp^Ciator^. 

^^Thli work heb'iigt to the l^est cTass of popnJar antlqiaarliic bonkii, becaiue tt ia 
popular by reason of the entertaining character and the variety at it» trustworthy Lo- 
furmatlnn. '*— fjamtfjifrt 
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MEMOIRS OF THE COURT OF GEORGE IV. 

From Orj(rinal Family Documents. Bj the Ddkb of Bt'GlcmQ- 
HAM a:n0 CMA?ii>OS, K.G. 3 v<}U. 8vn,/with Portraits^ 30s. 
^*^Tbc cAiintry ia much fTuJubtad to the D tike of Buckingham for the publication of 
these volumes^— to our tli Inking the most valuablo uf trie i^ntilbiirlaiu to receat 1iIb» 
tory vblcb he luiB yet com piked tram his UmWy papers." — /^a Buil. 

TWO YEARS IN SWITZERLAND AND ITALY. 

By Fred RIKA Brehsb. Translated by Masy Howitt* 2 tqIs, 

NARRATIVE OF A RESIDENOE AT THE 

COURT OF MEER ALI MOORAD ; with Wild Sforts in 
THE V ALLEY Off THK IwDus. By Capt. Lanqlei'.. latB Madras 
Cavalry, 2 vols., Svo-j with Illusirations, 30s, 
"A vfttanLilc work, contdilnliig miicti ustfuJ infomnation,"— tnTr^iirj' GaxitiA. 
^'CftptaSn Lanuk^'i lat^resElFif^vi^lumes wUk d'tubtlEAs atrritct all ihu uttent^aii thej 
d(j)«rvu on a^cnuut of rhuEf poUtkid Ami coiT^mci-clal hTi^Hjrratice; and ns they Aire ftill 
oF Iticldont ci<nncctci>] witli thm siiDTtii at lirUhh IncJlit, th ly uilL 1>i3 as A^re^iible to tha 
■portamBti and general neMcr aA to tlie poUtklau."— Jf^runijrn-. 

HISTORY OF THE BEIGN OF HENRY IV,, 

KING OF FEANCE AND NAVARRE, By Miss Freeh, 

Author of The Lives of Murguerite D'An^ronleme, Elizabeth tie 

Valois^ Henry lli.f &c. 2 voh., with Portraits, 21a. 

**Wo kimw no works of this kind^ with the exceprlon. perJiaps, of MacAnlay's 

HiAtr»ryt which ^re laore plecuanL reitdirts^ than tite liUtdKes nf Mlas Freer^ The 

cl^i&rm af the BtyL« add matmur UDd Uh> accmatry of the clet&ilii ^omb^ne to reudittr her 

worki a valuable lUldltlon to our literary tredaui^ea."— /aAa Huil, 

TRAITS OF CHARACTER; BEING TWENTY^ 

FIVE YE ARS^ LITERARY AND PERSONAL RECOLLEC- 
TION S, By a CoKTEMFORAttr. 3 vols., 2 la. 
CoKTKPfTat— l^r4 Melbourne — L. E. Landon— The Earl of Caniirvioti — Tho Iltike of 
WeUin^Ei^ci — Edwjird, Irvinfl;— Mr^. Sbeliey -Tlioma^ Ciinipbell — 1£ t\*ert Ll&toti Wil- 
Ikm Lftwrerictf— Tliom*a Mi:h>tc— Dr^ Kttelieoor — Edmund Kentj — Mr Justlee Crowder 
^The Rnv, J. II Bel lew— The R<^v, F. W. liobertJKm-^Lrrcl Macaulay— Lady file»tfii{^ 
toil— The Rst. G. R Spurtfison — Sheridan. Knnw]e»— Tjfrone Power — Vltco'tuit DiUoa 
— Th<imift Frinffle*-A. X Valpy — The Hon. Mrt Norton. 

•' We fficl assured, that tlicae * TtsXU of CharacteT ' w U mtmt with a Ikt^q asd ad^ 
tnlringr cli-cle Qf readeTB. We have mrdy risen frftm tlie peruMl of any work which 
had more tnte rested u&. It roi^essea so rnach gemiiof^ mtereat, so moeli io ple^fec aad 
OTen to Instruct, Uiat we part from it with reluctance." — Lanctt 

A SUMMER RAMBLE IN THE HIMALAYAS; 

will I sporting Ad vent area in til© Vale of Cashmere* Edited by 

"Mountaineer.*' 153. 
"Thl& volume is altogether li pleatunt one. U b written with Best, and edited with 
jcare. The Incidents and a(jvpnturefi ot thftjimrnt^y lire most tasclnatinff bo a aparta- 
man audi vtry Interesting t^ a truTttller "— ^l/ienwaan- 

A CRUISE IN THE PACIFIC, From tte Log 

of « Naval Officer, Edited by Capt, Atlmer, 2 vols., 2 Is, 
*'A bighlj Interevtiag work, wrlttim in ths spirit of a geJiaine tidier." — LiL Cattttt. 

2 
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THE ENGLISHWOMAN IN ITALY": Impbes- 

l^iQl^S OP LiPK IN THE RoMAN StaTBS AND SardIJTIA DURIWQ A 

Tkn y bars' Resiubnce. Bv Mrs. G. Grkit'of. 2 voU., 2 Is. 

** Mrs. Oretton had opporttmitlea w^liich rarely fall to the lot of strangem. pf bpctiminff 
■cquatut^i J with tlie inner lir«0 and haWs of a part of tise ItatUn Peninsula whicli ib 
BOUT the very centre of the tint anal ci'S&in We can praise her perronnance u Inter- 
Qiting, rnie^aggertted, and full of oppoi tune instnictlion." — Umit, 

THE LIFE AND TIMES of GEORGE VILLIERS, 

DUKE OF BUCKINGHAM, From original and auiheniic 
sourcesp By Mrs. Thomson. 3 vols-. Portrait, 3 Is. Gd. 
"TTifse volumes will tncreaiie the well-eanied reput&tl&n of their darei and popnliu 
lut hoT .^ * — ■ isixamintr* 

TRAVELS IN EASTERN AFRICA, with the 

Karrtttive of a Residence in Mosiambique. By Lyons M'Leod, 
Esq., F.R.G.S.T late Btitish ConGui in Mozambique. 2 vols. Witb 
Map and lllu^trHtionB 2 Is. 
"Mr. M'Leod B volorueB ^ntaLo chi^pters for all reaaerfl— rac^^ narrative* nbnn dance 

of Incident, comfendioui htsKiry, Iraijortant ina(E<;r of tact atatiistics, and many a page 

which will be pera^ei by the naturaliat. " — Ai/Kjutura. 

SIX MONTHS m REUNION; A ClergymaD'a 
Holiday, and How he Passed It. By the Rev. P. Beaton, M,A, 
2 voLu^ 2 LiJ. 

LADY CHARLOTTE PEPYS' JOURNEY ON 

A PLANK FROM KIEV TO EAUX-BONNES. 2 vols^ 2U, 

LORD WILLIAM LENNOX'S PICTURES OF 

SPOUTING LIFE AND CHARACTER, 2 voLj-, 21b. 
ALSO, IN THE PRESS, 

MEMOIRS OF THE COURTS AND CABINETS 

OF WILLIAM lY. AND VICTORIA. J-rom Original Family 
Documents. By the D[jk£ of Bucsihoham, K.G. 2 vols., 8^o.} 
with Portraits. 

BRITISH ARTISTS, FROM HOGARTH TO 

TURNER Being a Series of Biograpbical Sketches, By Waltee 

TUORKBU&Y. 2 VOU,, 'lis. 

SIX YEARS OF A TRAVELLER'S LIFE EST 

WES'J'ERN AFRICA. By Fbancbsco Valdez. 2 vols., with 
Map and IlLustriitiona, 

THE ENGLISH SPORTSMAN IN THE WEST- 
ERN prairies. By the Hon, Geanilet BEanELET. Royal 
8vo., with Illua[ rations, 

KATHERINE AND HER SISTERS. By Lady 

Emily Ponsonbt, Author of " The DiscipHne of Life/' &c. 3 v, 

a SAUNTER THROUGH THE WEST END. 

By Leigh Huiit, 1 vol. 

3 



THE NEW AND POPniAE XOTELS, 

To be bad ai an ^le : 



THE HOtJSE OK THE MOOE, Bj tlie Aotlior 
THE VALLEY OF A HUNDRED FIBE& Bj 

the Awilwyr of *'MjygAret «iul &>gf Br>dei»«iilf/ Ac> 3 vdIil 

»fi^« la ^»l*teiRB««w«f AcilHiiiiiHtdaBaENnvBkBBVflflBfltfiaL 
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HIGH PLACES, By G, T, Lowth, Esq. Aatkor 

of -* Tbe W*ii4cf cr ia Ar^biA." 3 t. 



MONEY, 



Bj CoLIH EE^flTAQUHOM, E^. 3T0h. 



lofMrCcito] 



BOKD AND FREE. By die Atithorirf ** Caste,*' 3 t. 
CARSTONE RECTOEY, Bj George Ghaham. 

** Tfab iliMy It ft mtttnl one, aod Ita f UttelMA of t^mrMier «; t raL'^-^saiaHr* 

THE WORLD'S VERDICT. By the Author of 

"Tlie Morali of Maf-Fsir,' "Creeds" it. S rob. JWf r«»^, 

MAGDALEN HAVERING. By the Aothor of 

**The Vem€j«." 3 toIj. Just rtmfy. 

DAUNTON MANOR HOUSE. 2 voh. 

HIGH CHURCH. 2 voU. 

MAINSTONE'S HOUSEKEEPER. Ey«Sii.TE»- 

rtot." 3 voU. 

GRANDMOTHER'S MONEIT. By the Author of 

" Wildflower," " Uiie and Twenty," Ac S voli. 
" A food iidreL The mM( tnterattag ol tlw Amlwi'i pnHinclliiiu*— iUkomat 

THE ROAD TO HONOUR. 3 vok. 
NIGHT AND DAY. By the Hon. C. S. Savii.k. 
ONLY A WOMAN. By Capt. Wbaxall. 3vo1«. 
THE CURATES OF RIVE RSD ALE : Recoi^ 

iiEdTiOMS in the litrw of a CLmaaiwLAS, 3 volt. 
BtrsOT « BLACKETT, FUSLISU£R3, 11, GKEAT KARLSOEOUGH STBOT. 
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HURST MD BLACKETT'S STANDARD LIBRARY 

OF CHEAP EDITIONS OF 

POFXTLAIt 1I0BEE17 WOEKS. 

Hach in a mngle Tdum&, elegantly printed, bounds imd illnatrated, prlt« 5a. 
A Toliime to appear BTerf two montha* The following btq now ready. 



TOL, I,— SAM SLICK'S KATtTRE AND HIIMAK KATUBE 

ILLUSTRATED BY LEECE 

Messrs HwTSt and Blftrkrtt liavifToTTf fitly iniiuj^umted their StancLtrd Libmry of 
Pfjpulnr Modcni Works witb this arlxniraWu Tohraifj. With r(!S*ni to this wo rari tmlj 
say t— "ftlio can t\nt of the (EPnoirte salliE^. the deep wisdom wrapwHl up in mciry ^>ii!*a, 
^Tid thc! sidostplittinK outbiu^itK of geoiiiai? wU, In the pagis of Haliburtou? *>atoni 1 
and Human Nrfturo' ia ij^artic^nlBTly full of nil thests qoidltiei^; and to those wh& lovo « 
jpood laugh, when thpy can enJKy it o^corapnntod by pwd mattvr for irflectSDii^find who 
iiave not yet read this production of Sam Sltckj we can heartily rccommoud tbia ek^ut 
Edition:'— Critic, 

** The first vohime of Messra Hiu^t and Blackett's StSindard Lihrary of Cheap BdJtlaiM^ 
form^ a verjt vond beginning to wha.t \nl\ douhtlesa be a very successftil undertaking;.. i 
* Nature and Hrnnan Nature* is one of tho bi?st of Sam Slide's witty and himiorour] 
produetions, and well entitled to tho large circulation which it cannot fhil to obtain in 
its jkfi-su-nt eanvenient and c»heap shape. The volume combine* irith the iirrcat recom- ' 
mendations of a clt^ar. bold typo, and good jjapnrr thrj les&er^ but attractive merits, of 
being well ilkistmtf^d and elepuntly bouiKl"— Patf. 

"Til is now and chmp f^ditinn of Sam SUck*i popular work will he an acqttiflltlon to all 
lovers of wit and hnraonr. Mr Jiu^tico Hahburton'f* wntiniiy aje so wpll kuuwn that no 
eommendatioii is needeji. Tlie volume is very handeramely bound and illustrated, and tlnj 
p^pfT antl tyrm are oxfiellijitt. It ii 10 trrery way suited for a library cditioTi, and as tho 
iiKnesof Mesfrs Hnrst and Blackett warrant tho cha^ract^r of the works to bo produced iu 
their Standard Llhraryj we have no doubt the project wiU hoeouneutly 9uCGesBnil."--^^un- 



VOL. II.^OHN HALIFAX, GEWTLEMAS. 

*'^l[ii IS a veiy FOod and a very taterestiufr work* Tt is domgned to traoiis the careei* 
ft«i^hojh<jud to a^rt! of a perfect man— a Christian j?entlcman, and it aliounds in ineidejifc 
Ixm weil and highly wrought. Thrnughout It is concp:ivi«l In a hlj^h spirit, and written 
with gn^t ability* This cheap and handsome new edition is worthy to pa?« finely f^nm 
hand to hnnd as a gift book in many householde*"^ — Kpaminer. 

"The new and qhcapr* inlition of tbb intijreating work will doubtless meet with j^reat 
Hueceas* John Halifiix* tho hero of this moat bsMmtiful story, is no ordinary here, and 
this Ids history is no ordinary bfMik. It la a fuU-lenffth portrait of a true gentlcmnn, oiio 
of nature'^ awn nobility. U ifi &lao tbo bi!:tory of a home, and a thoroughly Engli^ one^ 
Th& work abounds in lncidf?nt, and many of the scenes are fbll of graphic jjower aud truo 
pathos. It is a book that few wiU read without hccx>ming wiser ana better*— Sei>*;*«ajt. 

" * John Halt^' Is more than worthy of the author's reputation. We consider, in- 
deed, that it in her hunt work. Thei^e are in it many pa^sagea of benutifid writings 
The closing BOones art] dneijly pathRtio>ajidfcw will Iny dowu the book without tearful 
eyes. 'John HaUf^' Is a ^licture, drawn vrith a maKlerly hand, of one of nature's 
gentlemen. Bverybo^ whn eviar reads a novel should read this otie/'— LVifiV, 

" Tho fitory te wty interesting. Tlio Oittachment between John Halifax and his wife 
is beautifully painted, as are the pictures of their domestic hfe» and the groirilug up of 
their children, and the conclusiou of the book is beautiful aud touching.'*— A ^A^twrriiw, 

"John Halifct is one of the noblewt stori^ among modern wr>rks of fietlonn Tho 
Itilerest of the story is cnthralliugj the characten admirably snetaincd, and the moral 
CHwUefut. "— i'rtfftf* 

"in 'John Halif^* every character is oonsistontly coned ved and very truthfully 
ddinented. The incidents, the RoeneSp the ' ^tiU bjfo/ iur& painted uith a power thafe 
flustalna the attention of the render.*' — Sp^ectatm'. 

" If the deUneatloi* of the grand in ohftract<!r, tho glorious in action, the t^i-nder In 
l^ing* the pure iu heart* can bestow eiuiuence on a production, tMa vrork mimi t^td 
its pl&ce amoDf; th& staaoard aud the i^ecUent.'*— i^^^u- 

[cosTTrxuED oar thb following p^gbs.] 
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\rOL. in,— THE CEESCEKT ABD THE CKOSS^ 

BY ELIOT WAEBUHTOX. 

**Itid(!peTid™t of its Tnltio m an driRinal narrative, and its u^eftil and Intorflstiruc 
iiifbrmntlonK tbisi work is remarkable for the ooloiifing power and play of f^nvy witli 
vrhicb itd desmiitinnss an; (-rdlvftiied. Amonjar its greatest and mosft lasting charms h iti* 
reverent and serious sjnrit/' — Quarterly Hevkw. 

**Jl b(K]k calculated to prove more prstetically ns^efiil T^aa nevpi* ponnerl than ^Tho 
Crescent and the Orraa'—Ti work which aurpasaes all othor^ in its liomaeo for the ««!)* 
lime and its love for the bcautifnl in thoai^ famous ttmun-^ eoibk-cratecl to evi^rl««tinff 
ImmortalitT in the annals of the iimnhets^ and whieh no othor ivriter lies ever depicted 
irith a pencil at once so revetont and so picturesqua."— ifan. 

"Ill the miiture of stor^v with anncdote. information, rtnd irapresaion* it perhaij^ 
snrpntsiiu^ ' Eotheit' luiiiuncrahle passagos of force, vivaeity* or humotir aro to be 
found in the volumes.'*— (Spct'ia^yA 



VOL. IV.— TrATHAlIE. BY JUIIA EAVAWAGH. 

** • Nathalie * ia TMlss TCavanag^*s best iniaf^uativfi effort. Its manner is ^ra^iCHi^ and 
attractive^* tts mattftr la ^ood. A Bontlment, ^ t^ndcrnesSi arecomnmiidcd % her which 
orp njc itKlividnal as thej are flli5«»nt. Wr shnnltl tiot soon eome to an end wen? wie to 
tfpecify all the delicate touches aud attractive pictures which place * X&tbali« higU Among 
boolfji of its clasa."— ^'i'KAi! fl*«ffl.H 

" A talf^ of nntirinp interest, full of deep touches of human natur- ^: all tbat 

self-saen {Icing dei'otion^ aud all tliat sensitive way^viirdnt!^ tho i f whit*h 

('o^stltut^:^ orio of the mnfit povrerful ehamis, as well tuA on c of the i.* I *i % of the 

female ehai-acter. We have no hesitation in prerij rtin va fop thi p del i frl n fu t < a 1 <.^ a loAtitie 
pt>ritdarit:ji',?iLnda place iuthe foremost ranks of that most iiiatrtictlvc kind of fiction— tli«? 

^' A itiore ludic Eous selection t1ian Nathalie could not have l>ofin tmide for jJiressrs Hurst 
niid niackftt^a Stamlsird Tji,brar;\'. Tlie stirii^s ns it n Jvarn^js realises onr flrst impresisiDn, 
that it will ho one of lasting celebrity.'* — ittl^ranf (7asctts. 



YOL. y,~A WOMAN'S THOTJaHTS ABOXTT WOMEH. 

BY THE AUTHOR OP '* JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN/* 

" A boolfi of smmd couiLieL Tt is one of the most sensible works of its kind, well-wrlt- 
ten, tfue-h<3i,rted, and altogrpthef pTaeticaL Whnercr wishos to (Sfive advice to a young 
lady may tliaiik the anthor for mea.ns of doing i*>**''— JRjremitt^r, 

" The author of ' Jolin ItaltFasc ' will retain apd eitcnd her hold u^ion the re«<linEaiid 
i^sasonnible imhiio hy tho merits of her prefi&at work» which beof^ the stiimp of g^ed aem^ 
and genial fbeUngJ '^ Cu a rdia n, 

*' Thes« though tM are good and hiunane* They aire thowghts we would wish women tn 
think : they are much more to thepurprt??o than the trt4iti!?es upon the women aud danjth- 
tera of En^^land, which were rn»hionablc some y^ai^ 141-0, and these tkoiiKhts mark l9io 
pm^fresH of opinion, ajid indicate a higher tone of character, aud a j miter <!£jtiniate of 
woman's position."— ^^f^A^ft^hu*. 

'^ This, nmlly valnable volume ought to be in every yOTine woman's imnd* It will teseb 
her bow to think and bow to act. We are glad to see It in this Standard Idbrotj*"- 

" It isaboaosfc unnGCos^Mny t<> remark that the authoress of * John Haliftii* must 
almost snrifly write a ciever book j hut there are deep thought? ujwn the pfaast^ at 
woman's tsonduct aaid disposition, in this volnme, whi«h for accunkcy and eie*01eiH»# 
supera«do the former productions of the same pen. The book will attract and de- 
light those whom it does not profess to teswih, *^—J«Ait MuiL 

'* Originating in the purest of njotives.— the dcKiro of Kceiu^ the female portion of thct 
coromuidty virtuous, wisse, uueruL happy ,—tlM»e thoughts are wortliy of the earnest 
and enl lightened mind, the all-embracmg eharity, and the well-oiimca reputalloin of 
the author of "John Halifax.' "—HeraM, 

" A fonaible well- written nereiew of the true position aud duties of women. There 
arc some eroeedingly valuable remarkB upon female profcssiona aud baudicraf t>.*'-' 
Criiie. 
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YOL. YI.—ADAM GRAEME OF MOSSGKAY. 

EY THE AtlTHOR Oh' "MRS MABGARET 3fATTLAND/^ 
" ' Adam Gmf:me ' is ev stoiy awitki^ninff jri^tmiue titootion.^ of interest atid df^lipht by its 
adminUile pictitTF^ Of Scottish life and k'enory. Thi? plot is cleverly poraplicated, and 



its f^mimne tloliwicy of thought niid diction, and in tho tnilj womoiuly tenderness of 
its sentiuicttta. The eloquent author aeta befora na the essential atirihuti^ of Cliria- 
tian virtue, tholr tieyp and srilpnt working in i\w hearty imA ihnw bcimtiful manifej^tn- 
ticina in the life, with a delicacy* a power, and a truth which caw hardly be surpassed.'" 
—Morning Po^L 

TOL. VII.— SAM SLICarS WISE SAWS 
AJSJ> KOliERISS INSTANCES 

" Tho humour of Sam Sliclc is inexhaustible. He Is eivoT and everywhare a welcnmaf 
visitor ^ Hmi]e!» pirect his apjiroacb^, aud wit aiid wisdom hang upon hL4 totijmo. Tho 
pTeaent produetloii is ramarkabic alike* Tut its mcy hnmour, its Jsound phtloMjphj^ thfs 
Mtcity of its iUv^strations, and th« delicacry of iti satire, We promise our readera a 
great treat from the perunnl of tbeso ' Wiiuj Savfa and Motiem In!*taiiCos/ which coulatn 
0, world of prautifjal wiadom, and a tiraasniry of tha richest tasir'*—Poat. 

" We havt^ not tho slight pst intentitm to pfitiriso tbiJ^ book. Its reputation is made, 
and will stund aa loii||C as that of Scott's or Bnlwef'a Novels. The remarkablej ori- 
(rtnality of ita piirpoac, and tbe ha[ipy deRrripHnn it affords of American lii^ and man- 
ners, still eontiiiuij the Eiibject of unhrers^al ndmiratiorL To say tbua much iA to my 
i?Moupli thouerh we must just montifm tbat the uew &ditton forms » part of tho Pula- 
lishers* Cheap Standard Library, which has included some of tha very best spedmans 
of light htemtuiia that ever have lieen virriU&ii."—Mit$$eiig^. 

YOL. YIII.—CABDINAl WISEMANS RECOIXEOTIOKS 
OE THE LAST FOTTa POPES. 

" '^ A picturesque hook on Rrsmoand its wclE^sIastical Boyerei;;iis. by an eloquent Eo^ 
man Catholic Cardinal Wiseman has here treetted a apeeial subjeji^t with so much 
gctiRrality and geniality, tliat his recollections will oicita uo ill- feeling iu thos^i who 
are most consoientiouj^lT oppostui to avei^ idea of tiumKn liilalllbility Tepregentcd ia 

YOL. IS.— A LIFE EOa A LITE, 

BT THE AUTHOR OF ** JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN/* 

""Wo are always plad to welcome Miss Muloch* She writes from hor own ooiitIo- 
tions, and ahe iias the pmvQT ncit only t-o conc^.4ve clearly what it is that *iha wishes to 
Bay, but to exjircsa it in langii^e effective and vigomiw. In 'A Life for a Life ' she is 
fortunate in a (jfood anbiect* aud s!ie hta produced a work of atrons eHfect. The 
reader having r^acl the book through fbr the story, will be aot fif hft be of oiu" por- 
suasion) to return and ren*! affaia many pagi^ and passnges with theater pleasure 
tbau ou a first pmiaal. Tho whole book is replete with a gractfiiK tender ddi- 
caCT ; and iu addition to its other mertts, it is writtea in good carefid English."— 

"The works of this author go beneath the aurfaoo, and present a picture of hmxmil 
j(WH and human fiuffcriuRa in which those deep hopsH^ dtsappouitm£;nts» aud sorrowa* 
which are tho very weU-Bprin^ of our e:ustencEf, ai'tj brought to Eighty aud ?> t before 
UH by a !?ympatbiaiug miud- 'A Life for a Life ' is a book of thia class. Th' 
atie^depiotfldf with a masterly hand, the events are dramatically' set forth; t 
tioiu of scenery and skctcheij of sociuty arc admirably penned \ moreover t i i ; 

ail object^ft cle^irly dctlued moral— moat poetically^ most beautifully drawn ; und 
through all there la that strong n^dectivo mind viiilble whiok lays b^re the humau 
htiart aud Uu^aittu mind to the yeij core,"— J^os^. 
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TOL. X.— THE OLD CODET SUBUEB. BY LEIGH HITNT. 

"A deli^litftil botikf of which the cliftrni begina at the first line on thn firit [votg'&t for full of 
qmuut and plestsaiit^ mftinories Ir the vhtaM IMI is its title, 'The Old Court SnburbJ Vary fallj 
tooi tH>Lh of quaint and pleasant mcmoFies la the line liiut duslgoat^a ths aut^kCf . Jt ift the nanui 
of tbe in Oft i?he«rM of L^hrctilckre, Lh^ best of remetubmncf m of good thln^, the nunt pbliilud 
ttM om^rtaining of educated godi^lpts. ' The Old CauTt sjqbnrb ' U 4 work thwt wUl be wetogma lo 
ull T^erfl, D4]d vaast wek-om^ to tboce who hft^aa lots for the best kinds of reading."— £rainuu!r* 

'*A moTQ Bgre^ble and oat^rtHtnfsig took Iub not boen pmbUaltod alnw BoiwiH pi^uced hJjt 
rcniiniMenisea of Joiinsoii."— O&MnMn 



YOL. XI.— lUSGABET AKD HEH BBIBESIUISS. 

" We Qsay savs ourselvei ther tronbieof j^Tiog any lenirtbened rc^ewof this ^wk, f<fr w6 tes^am^ 
mjecd oU wiio are In Mt^reh of a fascinating novel to t&Ul it for themselves. Tbey will ftad it well 
wmth timlT while. There am «i fbu^hnesa' and eriginvlitr abuqt It q^ulte c:b»;rmlnK, and there is u 
eeitaia nobleoe^ la thci treo^niEmt botb of sanUment and incident which la niK olleR finmd."'^ 



TOL. Xn.— THE OLD JTIDGE. BY SAX SLICK. 

"This wmk is Tfi^D^ent tii the heartr t^ii^ Einil streni^ nmscollne flense of oat old &iend * So^ei 
SlJc}£/ Tn tWe tketchtiNi ve liave diilereut inti37locutors» dod a £ir greater Tarl£>ty of ctiaracter 
than In * Sam SllcK whUs In neabeness of obterwatltifw pangeucy ofretbatSi. and abonndin^heorti- 
ii&fA of droll^nr^ tbe present work of Judge Hallhurton ia quite equal to th& first Every pntfe is 
aUve with rapid, fnsMi akiofedies of chmm'ter, droil* qoftinc, racy ao^in^, good-hinncmTed pra<^<ait 
jQkA^ and cApitany-told axkecdoteii/'— CAmateJ^. 

*fliBH) populai" n1«tcb««i in which the Author of * Sam ^fck' patntA Kova Scotjim life» (bnn tiis 
ISSli Toluioe of Meflsn Himt imd Blackett's Standard Libmrj of Modem Works. The puUh^- 
tlonii included in ihi» Illinufy have oU been of jefM^d qiiallty; many i^ts Infbniui^OD wliUe thef 
entratain^ and of thofr (diat Ufi book before us !■ a spodniam Tbe nmuier in which the Cheap 
£d]Uona formlLig tbe serin fi prodnoed daten'OM especial mentiotL. The tufvt Asd print a?^ tin- 
eseepdonabk ; there la a Bteel enjpnrfnsr in e«eh rolmne, and ebe ontsideji or them wdl utii^ the 
ponaiueT who likm to see a neginieEit oi books in liaaiiBmne nnlToTnu" — Extrmin^^ 



YOL. Xin.— DAEIEir, BY ELIOT WASHTETOIT, 

"Thttlvt prodoctlonp from the pen of tbe author of The CreMsnt and tbe Cross/ boi the Kuae 
iAemmA» pf a ^raj wide popalarity. It will please f t« thou^nds."— 451o£f ^ 

*"nils work wDl bo re^d with p«callai' interest as the last toot ribet ion to the Uterittunj of hii 
coaouT of a man endowed with no ordinary fzfftx of intellecL Eliot Wiir^arttm't actlvi^ and pi^ 
dn^ve geniUK }« arapl^ exranpUfied In the present hook. We hnve seldom loet with anv work in 
wMch tbe realltlei of blotoiy and the poetry of flctian weffl more happily interwoven."— }l?ajinEto» 



TOL. 



Xiy.— FAMILY EOMAFCE ; OB, DOMESTIC 
AHH ALS OF THE AEISTOCEACY, 



BY SIR EEE^AED BUEKE, Ulsteb Ei^a of Abm^ 

" It were Impoaalble to pniie tro higbly aft a waric of amnBement tMa vaoet intei^rilq^ ^«Ap 
whether we shoold baT« r^ard to its exoeUenl phm ar Its not ies* excellent exeoitiaou It «i|^ to 
b» fcnmd on evierT diswi^g^-ixKim tat^ H^ yea hare nearly Afty captivating romwctm wttii Hm 

e of all their uiSfinst vraemed in ondlnilQlibed pol^oocj, and any one loa^ be read fn liairan 
. It l« not tb« lenlW tbtir media that tbe roamnw* are focnd*^ on fact— or wbat» at least, 
haa htea. handed dowa fiit trath hf la/og: tradition— and the mmanee of reality 13ir eieeadi tbe 
romam^offietiDiu Each ^tory Is told in th« elea^ mtalfecited e^lfl with wbli^ taeaiithaf^ai)BiMr 
widffei have made the pohlie 1^miXm*,"~Standfoia^ 
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